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A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


_ cagelike contraption spins 
like a top all day long, breaking 
big rocks into little ones. The rock is 
a special kind used in making glass. 
The chunks are sometimes 18 or 24 
inches thick. * 

But just picture the jar every time 
another load of boulders is dumped 
in, and the shock to the V belts used 
to turn the breaker. The jolting action 
caused ordinary belts to wear out too 
soon—usually after only two months’ 
work. An entirely new kind of belt was 
needed, one that could stand shocks 
and strain. 


The owner had heard about thé grom- 
met belt developed by B. F. Goodrich 
to give V belt users more for their 
money. A grommet is a cord loop inside 
the belt. It is made like a giant twisted 
cable except that it’s endless—no splices 
or overlaps. The grommets make it a 
flexible belt but one that stands shocks 
and heavy loads far better than ordi- 
nary belts. No other kind of bele has 
grommets; no other belt stands so 
much punishment or lasts so long. 

The B. F. Goodrich grommet belts 
were installed, and last 30% longer 
than any other belt ever used before. 


some day be glass 


This performance is typical, not an 
unusual case at all. It’s the result of a 
policy at B. F. Goodrich—the policy 
of constant product improvement, of 
never considering a product “good” 
enough. If you use rubber belting 
hose or other industrial rubber goods 
it will pay you to check with yous 
BFG distributor before you buy to 
see if you, too, can save money be 
cause of B. F. Goodrich research 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Industrial ¢ 
General Products Division, Akron, Ohio 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





‘Ylalionals save us $48,000 a year!” 


—NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY, 


“Through direct and in- 
creased efficiency, we save $48,000 
a year with our National Accounting 
Machines. This 


every 19 months. 


Savings 


repays their cost 


“The task of completing large 
weekly payrolls within a limited 
period of time is no longer a prob- 
lem. Work effort as well as time has 
been greatly reduced, much to the 


satisfaction of both management 
and office personnel. 

“Also, we are now using several hun- 
dred Nationat Adding Machines that 
are saving us additional time, money 
and effort.” 


C.S liek 


Comptroller 


National Biscuit Company 


No matter what the size or type of vou 
will find that Nationals soon pay for then 
the money they save. National's excl 

tion of time-and-money-saving feature 
Your nea 


representative — a systems analyst 


2/3 of the work automatically 


much you can save with National Acco 


chines and Adding Machines adapted to y 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varron 9, onse 


New York 
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GENERAL CATALOG 


ROLL PAPER 
Shows spss, sizes, 
basic uses 


HANDUNG 


DIE HANDLING in 


SPECIAL TRUCK 
ATTACHMENTS stamping and ferging 


FREE 
TO YOU... 


47 Years Experience in 
Scientific Materials 
Handling 


“INDUSTRIAL 
Loaistics” COM STEEL 


HANDLING 


HANDLING 
HOT METALS 


MATERIALS HANDLNG 
in FOOD 


These booklets are packed with 
useful information on countless 
applications of power industrial 
trucks. They reflect ELWELL- 
PARKER’S unexcelled know- 
how in this field; for we have 
built such trucks exclusively since 
1906. Without obligation, write 
on your letterhead for any of 


these booklets. 


THE ELWELL-PARKER ELECTRIC CO. 
4001 St. Clair Ave. + Cleveland 3, Ohle 








Link-Belt Research and Engineering ... Working for Industry 


ow to unload 20,000 bushels 
of grain in 42 minutes 


LINK-BELT Grain Car 
Unloaders provide fast, safe, 
clean handling of grain, 
soybeans and other bulk 
materials 


O MEET the need for unloading 

grain by the trainload, Link-Belt 
engineers designed a grain car un- 
loader that empties a car in 414 min- 
utes. It will unload up to 10 cars per 
hour “broom-clean.” 

And to carry grain through every 
step of the process, Link-Belt builds 
bucket elevators, belt conveyors, screw 
conveyors and other bulk handling 
equipment. No manual labor is re- 
quired to move the grain or soybeans 
or other bulk materiai swiftly and ef- 
ficiently — sometimes over consider- 
able distances and at varying eleva- 
tions. What's more, processing is often 
accomplished in transit 

In almost every industry Link-Belt 
research and engineering have made 
valuable contributions to lower han- 
dling costs. It can truly be said, Link- 
Belt conveying and power transmission 
products are the “muscles” of mass 
production. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Executive Offices 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Il. 
Plants: Chicago, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, 
Colmar, Pa., Atlanta, Houston, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, 
Springs (South Africa), Sydney ( Australia). 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 13,063 


Large-scale handling of grain is mech- 
anized by Link-Belt equipm Railroad 
cars are emptied by a Link-Belt grain 
car unloader (top), with even the grain 
door being opened mechanically (bot 
tom left). Belt conveyors, elevator legs 
and other Link-Belt bulk handling 
equipment carry the grain throughout 
storage and milling operati bottom 
right). 


LINK 


hf ONE SOURCE ...ONE RESPONSIBILITY 
r A FOR MATERIALS HANDLING AND 





POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 








balanced chemistry... 


The farmer is interested in the proper balance of plant foods required to produce the 
all-important high crop yields. Industry requires quality control in chemical intermediates 
for the production of new and better products. The Davison Chemical Corporation 
produces dependable products to meet this demand of industry and agriculture. These products 
are as diversified as petroleum cracking catalysts for the world’s refineries to 
granulated fertilizers for the nation’s farmers. Davison products . . . 


Davison “know-how” are available to you for the asking. 


Progress 7) Chemistry 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AWD SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO GRANULATED FERTILIZERS 





Waldorf Food Service. York-Fiakice fragmen 
chill quicker, moke iced-food service sparkle. ‘ 
This York-Flakice Automatic ke Maker provides ’ = 
up to a ton a day. Smaller York-Flakice Auto- —- 
matic ke Moker produces up to 300 Ibs. daily. ~ 
P . oak 
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—THE KIND THE WALDORF-ASTORIA USES 


UNEQUALLED IN QUALITY 
--- ECONOMICAL IN COST 


After testing several makes of 
é > ° e ® 

packaged”’ ice-making equip- 
ment, the peerless Waldorf-Astoria 
has standardized on York. 


The Famous Peacock Lounge. Here perfection 
is the aim. Every detail is important, including the 
ice. York's cube-with-the-hole is crystal-clear .. . 
and purer than the water from which it is made. 
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The famous York cube-with-the- 
hole or crushed ice is served from 
more than twenty York Auto- 
matic Ice Makers, spotted at 
' met fh strategic locations. 

| — gS) Ff nt ‘led -iieties Two York-FlakIce Automatic Ice 
The Waldorf Tewers. More convenient for oallltt FEELS DD : Makers provide tons of ice for 

bigs bP ate P If 


service and located where needed, each Yor food service and preservation. 
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If you use ice in your business— 
cube, crushed or fragment ice— 
choose from the wide range of 
York ice makers. They will assure 
you ample supply twenty-four 
hours a day. They actually will 
pay for themselves in a matter of 
months. You’ll see why there are 
more York ice makers in use than 
all others combined. 
: BF ast -See your York Dealer (listed 
thanks to the increased cooling surface added f in your phone book) _.. goon! 


by the hole. Salts, solids, bubbles are frozen_ 
out. Drinks taste better, stay carbonated longer. ~ 


THE BIG ADVANCES 


om" YORK 


Vee Welder? Richens. Verkice wagments pro- HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 
serve seafood, vegetables and other perishables. 
They chill better and last longer in storage 
because of their unique curved shape. They will 
not puncture, bruise or spot delicate foodstuff. 


























Whatever type of market is most important to the distribu- 
tion of your product, American Airlines offers you coverage 
that is unequalled by any other airfreight carrier. 

Industrial markets? Only American serves all of the lead- 
ing 23 industrial states shown above. (Products pictured 
on each are those frequently shipped by airfreight.) 

Retail markets? Of the 30 top retail trading centers in the 
country, only American serves two out of every three. 


And, if your product requires mass distribution, remem- 


ber that only American has direct service to 77 key cities. 


In brief, our routes are more likely to match your own 
sales territory than those of any airline you might consult. 


That’s one reason why more and more companies in 
your own field specify American on all airfreight ship 
ments. Want to know who they are? Wire us collect and 
we'll have a representative in your office promptly to show 
you actual case historics. American Airlines, Cargo Sales 
Division, 100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


YX SERVES MORE LEADING MARKETS THAN ANY OTHER AIR CARRIER 











May We State Our Case For Airfreigit... 


ONLY AMERICAN SERVES ALL THESE STATES WHICH 
MAKE UP THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


Ces 





NEW PLANTS LIKE CATERPILLAR’S 
BURN COAL THE MODERN WAY! 





ess steam requirements. To the right is 
dialed thi Betas bdo aheoving how ths belch ee 
fed by dust-tight chutes from overhead bunkers, This . 
wrest "5 boone a wermmdpertrpe 50 
_ efficient as a fuel can be! The boilers are rated at 80,000 — 


Ibs. of steam per hour, but have handled loads as low as _ 


Spe he: pany bthot Stcaly.” 





For big savings, build for COAL! That's a good rule 
to follow whether you've got a new plant under con- 
struction or an older plant being modernized. 

Up-to-date coal-burning equipment can give you 
more steam per dollar... modern coal- and ash- 
handling systems can cut labor costs to a minimum. In 
addition, coal is the only fuel with virtually inexhaust- 
ible reserves. And to mine this coal, to better prepare 
it for customers’ special needs, America has the world’s 
most productive coal industry. Thus, coal users get a 
double advantage—dependable supply of an even 
better product, at relatively more stable prices. 

For heat, power, process steam—coal is your best 
bet! Ask a consulting engineer. He'll show you how to 
cut both fuel and operating costs by burning coat in a 
modern plant designed to meet your specific needs. 


If you operate a steam plant, you can't 


COAL 
COAL 


COAL 


COAL 


COAL 
COAL 


afford to ignore these facts! 


in most places is today’s lowest-cost fuel. 
resyurces in America are adequate for all 
needs—for hundreds of years to come. 
production in the U.S.A. is highly mechanized 
and by far the most efficient in the world. 
prices will therefore remain the most stable of 
all fuels. 

is the safest fuel to store and use. 

is the fuel that industry counts on more and 
more—for with modern combustion and han- 
dling equipment, the inherent advantages of 
well-prepared coal net even bigger savings. 


ZITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D. C, 


FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY gs FOR LOW COST 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COALL 
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The above macrograph offers visual proof of the 
uniform grain flow characteristics in a carriage bolt made 
from Keystone “Special Processed” Cold Heading Wire. 
The continuous, strength-giving flow lines are a sure sign 
of efficient cold heading which results in longer die life, 
increased production and a better finished product. 

The following analysis of “special processed” wire is rec- 
ommended for difficult cold heading: 

C1006 - C1012 for Clutch Heads 

C1006 - C1022 for Phillips Heads 

C1108 - C1109 for Phillips Head Wood Screws 

C1035 - C1038 for Heat Treated Screws and Bolts 


Keystone is prepared to help solve any of your industrial 
wire problems. Your inquiry is welcomed. 


TS 
INDUSTRIAL WIRE SPECIALIS } 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 





READERS REPORT 


Healthy Compliment 


Dear Sir: 

I'he two articles from BUSINESS 
WEEK on psychiatry {BW —Nov.8’52 
p89| and health plans |BW—Nov.22 
‘52,p194| are very well done. I am, 
naturally, greatly pleased to see publi- 
cations such as BUSINESS WEEK devoting 
more attention to the oblems of 
health. 

Howarp A. Rusk, M.D. 

ASSOCIATI EDITOR 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Healthy Criticism 


Dear Sir: 

. Re the article on group health in- 
surance |BW—Nov.22’52,p194)|, there 
are 98 different Blue Cro rganizations 
with no common directorate or affilia 
tion. There are no uniform benefits 
offered by respective Blue Cross organ- 
izations. Many contractual differences 
between Blue Cross and private insur 
ance company plans make a direct com 
parison impractical. Contractual limita 
tions in Blue Cross plans are much more 
severe. Your rates are misleading. 
They do an injustice to readers who 
would fail to get rates from a private 
company. 

Cuaries F. HANSON 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


e We were not making a nplete sur 
vey of all the health plans available in 
each and every communit What we 
did do was to take a look at some of the 
plans now operating in the nation that 
indicate the direction group health in 
surance is taking in the way of coverage 
and costs. 

We did not say that uniform benefits 
are offcred by the various Blue Cross 
plans. We did say that rates depend on 
“regional costs, the nun of ecm 
ployees covered, and_ thi illowed 
in the hospital,” which, it ims to us, 
clearly indicates that ther 1 variance 
in Blue Cross covcrag¢ 

Nor did we make a “direct compari 
son’’ of the Blue Cross plans with thos« 
of the private insurance companies. W« 
mercly indicated that th ire com 
petitors. In the course f gathering 
our story, a good case was made by each 
for their plans. We were not interested, 
however, in the merits or demerits of 
cach, but only in the fact that cach was 
an important landmark the group 
health insurance field 

Our Blue Cross and Blue Shield fig 
ures came from the Blue Cross Com 
mission in Chicago, the central informa- 
tion gatherer and dispen for both 
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SERVICE AWARD 


Ee ‘Over?,100 Phillips employees have 
_ served our company and its sub- 
 sidiaries for 20 years or longer. 


Most of our “Old Timers” 
are still Young Men 


Looking about you at Phillips Petroleum 
Company you are surprised at the number of 
men wearing service awards attesting to 20, 25, 
30, or 35 years of service with the company. 
But you might be even more surprised at 
the youth of some of these veterans. 
Most of our top jobs at Phillips are occupied 


PHILLIPS 


by men with records of continuous service 
dating back to the early 1920's, yet they are 
for the most part, men in their forties and 
early fifties. Young in years, but old in expe- 
rience, they are especially qualified to deal 
with the challenging problems of running one 
of America’s fastest growing business concerns. 


PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 





Tall Tale 


Ever hear how Sourdough Sam 
cooked himself to heaven on a mess 

of sliver-cat stew and sour dough 
dumplings? Should have know'd better 
than to dump a thousand shovelsful of 
that rapid rising dough into a boiling 
tankful of stew. Before you could squint, 
every bubble ia that explosive brew 
swelled up big as a balloon; heaved Sam 
up against the rafters and swooshed into 
every corner of the cookhouse. Then with 
a splintering roar Sam and the whole 
kitchen shot up into the clouds like a giant 
‘mushroom on a stem of frothy dough. 


toPabulous Fact 


And that’s not a patch on the damage 
bubbles do in modern industry. Mostly 
we think of foam as an innocent suds on 
our hands. But foam’s also a thief and a 
fire-bug. It wastes space in vats, tanks, 
kettles, stills, and reactors. If they over 
flow, production is wasted. If the foamer 
is flammable, the whole plant may go up 


in smoke, 


For the most part, foam was a hazard pro- 
duction men had to live with until we 
developed a silicone defoamer called Dow 
Corning Antifoam A. Only a few parts 
per million are required to break billions 
of bubbles in thousands of foamers rang- 


ing from adhesives to wine and yeast. 


It saves millions of dollars a year in 
industry. And the lives of many cows 
afflicted with the bloat are saved by a 
bovine belch induced by Antifoam A. 


This and many other fabulous facts 
are more fully described in a semi- 
technical publication called “What's 
A Silicone?”. Simply address your re- 
quest to Department E-1, 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
ATLANTA «+ CHICAGO « CLEVELAND « DALLAS 
NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES + WASHINGTON, D.C. 


In Canada: Fibergias Canada Lid., Toronto 


10 


DOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 


NEW FRONTIER EDITION 


(oat) TENTH OF A SERIES 


4, 


DOW CORNING 


veniaw 


In England: Midland Silicones Lid., London 





groups. The rates were labeled as a 
“rough average.” 

Our figures for typical insurance com- 
pany costs with the specified coverage 
came from the Life Insurance Assn. of 
America, a trade association of most of 
the big insurance carriers in the nation. 


Politics and Health 


Dear Sir: 

The Nov. 22, 1952, issue of BUSINESS 
WEEK (page 194) contained an article 
on health insurance (Making More 
Medicine Cheaper for More People) 
that is a very interesting one... . 

Your brief mention of the British 
scheme and the criticism of same by the 
AMA gives me an opportunity to ex- 
press my views on this matter... . 

The “socialized” medicine plan in 
Britain is just one of many measures 
activated by the Labor government since 
1945. I think this is a generally well- 
known fact. What isn’t known here is 
that the Labor Party had nothing at all 
to do with the original planning of 
this scheme. The private enterprise 
parties did all the planning and talking 
long before 1945—the Labor Party 
simply took advantage of this plan for 
it fitted into their theories so well... . 

Although the British scheme is gov- 
ernment controlled, it is important for 
Americans to realize that, for the most 
part, the best of British “brains” go 
imto government service—they consider 
public service the highest calling just as 
we Americans venerate success in busi- 
ness. . 

The important thing, in my mind, to 
remember is that the need for such a 
scheme in Britain was far greater than 
the need in the U.S. The purchasing 
power of the average British worker was 
so low, comparatively, pre-1945 he 
could not afford service that the average 
American could easily afford 

The various U.S. plans are not com 
prehensive enough, there is too much 
variance in the schemes now in opera- 
tion and both of these problems could 
be overcome if one central authority 
were responsible, but I would not vote 
for such until we can be sure of more 
character of the highest quality in the 
U.S. government. 

R. L. MATEER 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Limited Merger 


Dear Sir: 

In your very interesting article “Why 
Those Mergers on Madison Avenue?”, 
Dec. 6, 1952, issue (page 43), Doremus 
& Co. and Benjamin Eshleman & Co. 
head the list of agencies which “have 
joined forces to form new organiza- 
tions.” 

This joining involved only our Phila- 
delphia office, and Doremus-Fshleman 
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Have you a 


stockholder 
like Minnie? 


Minnie wants dividends. More of them. 
More often. Out of earnings, depreciation reserves, 
petty cash or whatever. She’s strong for a stiff retrench- 
ment policy, too. 


Minnie’s influence, real or imaginary, is wide. You see 
the results in the company with hoarded deprecia- 
tion allowances—and obsolescent low-output machine 
tools. You see them in the company with a “strong cash 
position”—at the expense of impaired capital invest- 
ment ... in the company paying excess dollars in 
dividends—instead of investing them, even at the cost 
of tax penalties, in the physical assets required to main- 
tain and expand markets through low-cost output. 


The Monarch Mona-Matic—high-speed production 
turning at its finest. Monarch has built fine lathes 
for production line and toolroom since 1909—has 
pioneered the use of tracer controls since 1930. 


a 


It’s machines, not dollars, that keep a company com- 
petitive and strengthen the stockholder’s equity. 
Machines like our own Monarch lathes. Our files are 
filled with job reports showing how Monarch lathes 
have boosted output and lowered costs—how they have 
in some cases actually paid for themselves in less than 
one year of operation. 


Can’t even the Minnies be convinced of the worth of 
capital investments like that? It’s one of management's 
biggest jobs. And it’s our job to give you the facts to 
prove it to them. We can prove it to you—with 
brochures, job reports or movies. Just inquire 

The Monarch Machine Tool Company, Sidney, Ohio. 


FOR A GOOD TURN FASTER ... TURN TO MONARCH 





Pamper Your Perishable’ Products 


-Ship Them in Gaylord Boxes 


“Perishable” or fragile, whatever your 
product, the extra protection of 
Gaylord Boxes can help assure safe, 
undamaged arrival—whether you 


ship by land, sea or air. 


Gaylord’s Research and Engineering 
Division is always at your service. For 
information and helpful advice on 

the latest in packaging developments 


for your industry, consult the sales 


Their unseen quality gives you 


an extra margin of safety. 


office nearest you. It’s listed in the 


classified pages of your phone book. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: ST. LOUIS + Sales Offices Coast-to-Coast 


ay 


Pe 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES + FOLDING CARTONS + KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS « KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 








will be operated as a division of Dore- 
mus & Co. Although the word (Phila- 
delphia) was inserted after Eshleman & 
Co., many of your readers apparently re- 
ceived the impression this merger in- 
cluded all of our operations and our 
offices in New York, Boston, Chicago, 
and San Francisco would be operated 
under this combined name 

Louis W. Munro 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
DOREMUS & CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Lowering the Tax Boom 


Dear Sir: 

Good grief! Don’t make it worse than 
it is. Columbus, Ohio’s city income tax 
is 4 of 1%, not 14% as listed in vour 
Regions Briefs {BW —Dec.13’52,p100}. 
Now that a new regime is coming into 
power, how about a nice article on how 
to lower taxes... . 

Georce F’. SNYDER 
THE GEORGE SNYDER & SONS CO 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


New Year 


Dear Sir: 

Government figures show that there 
were 100-million more man-days lost in 
strikes during 1946 than during 1940. 
Is your citation of 1940 as the record 
year for strike losses, in your article fore 
casting 1953 developments {BW—Jan. 
3’53,p27], a typographical error? 

Ricuarp Morris 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


e Yes. Putting to bed in 1952 an issue 
dated 1953 upset the typesetter, ap 
parently. The proofreader doesn’t even 
have that excuse. The editor wrote, and 
meant, 1946. 


“Think” 


Dear Sir: 

The article, “How a Big Company 
Controls Itself’ appearing in the Dec. 
6, 1952, issue of BUSINESS WEEK (page 
76) has been read with a great deal of 
interest by members of our organization. 

We believe that the information con 
tained in this article would be of inter- 
est to many in our field organization 

C. F. Grar 
MANAGER 
APPLICATIONS DEVELOPME) 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
CORP. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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That part of America's business 
life called the Chemical Process 
Industries is BIG—and getting 
BIGGER all the time. New ways— 
new products—new uses for exist- 
ing products are the day-by-day 
results of research by the Chemical 
Process Industries people. Gen- 
eral American's growth, too, has 
gone right along with that of this 
industry, for General American’s 
services and products are de- 
signed for and used by the con- 
stantly-expanding Chemical Proc- 


ess Industries. 


Industries and 


GENERAL 


District Offices: Buffalo « Cleveland « Dallas 
Detroit « Houston « Los Angeles « New Orleans 
New York « Pittsburgh « St. Louis « San Francisco 
Seattle « Tulsa « Washington 

Export Dept.: 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, 
New York 
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The Chemical 


GATX TANK CARS, 44,000 
of them, for the bulk shipment 
of liquids—petroleum and 
chemical, in large measure— 
designed, built and operated 
by General American. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION * CHICAGO 
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Retail inventories apparently present no problem. If anything, they 
assure manufacturers a generous volume of new orders. 


John Q. Public, in short, did his part. His buying set new Christmas 
records; stores have little left for clearance. 


Consumers are as confident as anybody. Jobs are easy to get, and the 
pay is good. So why shouldn’t the consumers spend what they have—or 
anticipate future earnings by purchasing on time? 

This mood sent consumer credit up about $3-billion in 1952. That sets 
a new record, in the neighborhood of $234-billion. 

By far the largest part of that rise was in installment credit. More than 
$1-billion went for autos, another $1-billion in personal loans. 


* 
Buying on the cuff contributes, of course, to activity in a lot of lines 
besides autos when you come right down to it. 
Take goods for the home. The Federal Reserve finds output of such 
items topping year-ago levels by better than 35%. 
Leading the list is TV, with volume double last year’s. Biggest gains 
are in high-priced numbers, too—consoles and combinations. 


e 

Consumers’ 1952 spending highlights—as rarely before—an American 
paradox: big saving and big borrowing at one and the same time. 

About half the people stayed out of debt. They apparently saved (in 
the all-inclusive sense of saving) between $18-billion and $19-billion last 
year. That would set a postwar record. 

Those who bought on the cuff presumably are an entirely different 
breed—they don’t feel right without installments to meet. 


e 
Here’s one place where the savers and the spendthrifts overlap: in the 
broadest economic concept of “saving.” 


As the borrowers pay their installments, these payments become a 
part (although, today, a small part) of the savings total. 


° 

Record use of credit by consumers once again raises this trend as an 
economic danger signal—if, indeed, it is a danger signal. 

Experienced lenders generally say it is not. They not only are satis- 
fied with their loans; they are ready to lend much more. 

On their side is this fact: Installment buying in 1952 was in part a 
catch-up from 1951’s low level; Regulation W (lifted early in 1952) helped 
limit 1951’s rise in installments to half a billion dollars. 


What total for consumer debt is “too high,” or what rate of expansion 
is “too fast,” are points the authorities still find elusive. 

This month’s survey of the Guaranty Trust Co. notes that past experi- 
ence is inconclusive, although the bank warns against “too liberal credit 
terms” and counsels due caution on the part of lenders. 

The Federal Reserve Board soberly says: “The ratio of consumer 
installment credit to expenditures for durable goods is back to prewar.” 

An analysis by the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago sees no trouble 
if personal income is sustained, but warns that “rapid expansion in 








DUWELL SINK 


“Another example of 
American-Stavdard 
PF in dership 


New sink with built-in waste receptor 
simplifies garbage handling — saves steps ... saves time 


@ Your wife looms large in our think- 
ing here at American-Standard. 

In fact, practically every new 
product we bring out is designed to 
catch her fancy . . . and make her 
home more enjoyable. 

The new Duwell sink is our latest 
bid for her favor. 

Designed to make kitchen work 
easier, the new Duwell, with its 
built-in waste receptor, offers all the 
advantages of a conventional sink 
plus an economical solution to gar- 
bage handling. After-meal scraps 
can be washed directly into the per- 
forated lift-out basket which is so 
conveniently located next to the 
large single well of the beautifully 


enameled cast iron sink. Instead of 
many needless trips, food waste can 
be emptied all at once. 

The Duwell is ideal for modern 
homes and apartments where kitchen 
space is limited. Available in white 
and five colors, it can be readily in- 
stalled in counter tops for lifetime 
service. A similar sink, the Triwell, 


has two sink compartments and 
waste receptor. 

The Duwell sink is but one of the 
many interesting new products be- 
ing introduced by American-Stand- 
ard to improve the standard of liv- 
ing for home owners everywhere. 
Further product developments are 


‘coming. Watch for them. 


_ American-Standard 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. BU-13, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
KM AAAAAAAAY Sewing home and mausty MWAAAAAAWL 


AMERICAN-STANDARD © AMERICAN BLOWER ¢ CHURCH SEATS & WALL THE «+ DETROIT CONTROLS ©¢ KEWANEE BOWLERS + ROSS EXCHANGERS 





Here’s Why CSelanese Acctte Sheeting 
Has Made Lamp-shade History .. . 


and why it is specified for 


LAMP-SHADE OPERATIONS THAT hundreds of products today 


DEMONSTRATE THE VERSATILITY ‘ P ; . 
Since 1930, leading lamp-shade manufacturers 
OF CELANESE ACETATE SHEETING have created top quality, decorator lamp shades 


from Celanese acetate sheeting. Today, this 


SCORING EMBOSSING (2 familiar plastic is still found in one-of-a kind 
designs — as well as in budget-priced, variety 


(2 store lines, 


The reason is simple: Celanese sheeting offers 


srsatility, long service life .. . economy and 

CUTTING: : PLEATING versatility, long 
: op. woe ee ease of fabrication. Celanese acetate sheeting is 
“A WR R— available in a wide range of brilliant and pastel 


colors as well as clear transparent. These colors 


are specially formulated for lamp shades as well 
CEMENTING PAINTING of as other products. 


—$—a © L If you are planning a product requiring plastic 
sheeting or similar material, check first with a 


























Celanese representative. He will show how 





SILK SCREENING Celanese acetate can be an advantage in innu- 
LAMINATING 


tips to jeep side-curtains. Celanese Corporation 


STENCILLING merable sheeting applications — from shoelace 
oe 4 
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of America, Plastics Division, Dept. 129-A 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. In 
Canada, Canadian Chemical & Cellulose Com- 








STITCHING PRINTING pany, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto, 
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credit .. . may mean that the demand for consumer durables is becom- 
ing increasingly susceptible to a downturn in business activity.” 


Nobody doubts that consumer credit contributes to a boom, particularly 
in durable goods, whatever else they may think about it. 

The last few months have been no exception. Earlier, business activity 
had been largely sustained by capital goods and armaments. More recently, 
much of the rise has been in consumption items. 

That helps explain the upsurge in output, measured by the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index, from 211 last May to about 234 in December. 


= 
Production of major durable items for consumers last spring was 103 


to 104 (this Federal Reserve index uses the 1947-49 average as 100). It hit 
135 in November, probably topped that in December. 


Scrambling for metal to turn into consumer durables still is a factor 
in the high rate of steel operations. 

In that connection, don’t be misled by this week’s drop in the rate of 
steel operations to 98% of capacity. This is the annual statistical gyration, 
which loses us no steel whatsoever. 


Last week’s 107% output was based on the old capacity figure of 
108.6-million tons a year; this week’s 98% is figured on the new capacity 
of 117¥%-million. 


Either way, it comes out to more than 2.2-million tons a week. 


* 
Steel is one industry where the biggest part of plant expansion will be 
over by midyear. Barring the unforeseen, it will pass the 120-million-ton 
annual capacity not later than June 30. 


* 
Steel makers are playing it safe on inventory. They aren’t anxious to 
buy steel-making scrap. 


Normally, this wouldn’t be so. With operations booming, they would 
buy hand over fist. But they accumulated a lot of scrap as a result of last 
summer’s steel strike; they feel safe in moving slowly. 


Thus nervousness in the scrap market—usually a symptom of falling 
demand for finished steel—isn’t necessarily a telltale now. 
i 
Factory employment apparently hit at least a temporary peak when, 
late last year, it topped 16%4-million workers. 


Compensated unemployment (a large share of the covered jobs are in 
manufacturing) started to rise toward the end of October. By December it 
was up 200,000 from last summer’s record low of 650,000. 


Even so, the figure is a quarter of a million below a year earlier. 
Moreover, 50,000 of the rise was due to the new veterans’ program. 
6 


Construction set its new record, all right. Value of work in 1952 was 
$32.2-billion, against a little under $31-billion in 1951. 


Nevertheless, physical volume is believed to have missed by a shade— 
and private building was barely up to 1951 even on a dollar basis. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyricht on the Jan, 10, 1953, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y 
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§ Latest Preceding Month 1946 
Week Week Ago ( Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) . . . . . +2504 1249.7 2479 2374 = (173.1 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,213 2,226 2,207 2,041 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks 108,128 +102,558 129,005 53,601 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $39,548 +$37,392 $46,003 $35,612 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 7,713 7,550 8,165 7,149 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 6,516 6,594 6,477 6,187 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,250 +1,702 1,800 1,581 1,745 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) 71 72 77 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 46 46 58 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) +57% = 3% -14% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 89 +95 120 


PRICES . 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 409.2 +408.8 402.5 461.2 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U. 8. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 94.1 +93.4 94.8 119.6 ++73,2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. §. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 87.5 +86.0 85.5 96,2 ++75.4 
Finished steel, index (U. §. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 130.6 130.6 130.5 124.9 ++76.4 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..............00eceeeeeeeeeee 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.41 $2.43 $2.46 $2.52 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price =_—. ten arene markets, won Pecresedied Sibanee 32.65¢  +32.72¢ 32.85¢ 42.15¢ 30.56¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.). . ies sate b’¥oaane $2.07 $2.07 $2.07 $2.25 $1.51 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) ; 210.1 204.7 189.5 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) ° 3.50% 3.50% 3.62% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 24-28% 23-28% 24-28% 28% 1-1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 5 54,705 54,392 53,370 ++45,210 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks t 78,817 78,266 74,217 ++71,147 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks ‘ 23,308 22,949 21,419 419,221 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks ’ 32,621 32,947 32,224 ++49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding / +27,860 26,751 24,825 23,883 


Latest Preceding Year 1946 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Month Month Ago Average 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) ; December $1,789 $1,924 $1,674 $803 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions).............. December $724 $863 $692 $197 
Manufacturer’s inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) November $43.4 $43.4 $42.7 $21.3 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) November $22,798 $22,288 $19,989 $6,802 
Installment credit outstanding (in millions)....................... November $15,883 $15,572 $13,271 $3,025 


* Preliminary, week ended Jan. 3. t Revised. 
+# Estimate 8 Date for Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
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Now on display 


at your Dodge Dealers { 


(ADVERTISEMI 


Dodge now introduces a new line of dependable 
“‘Job-Rated”’ trucks, with great new engines, 
super-safe brakes, new no-shift Truck-o-matic 
transmission in !4- and *4-ton models, and 
more than 50 cther advanced features. Re- 
member, only Dodge builds ‘‘-Job-Rated”’ trucks 

. and these new models are better fitted to 
your job than ever. See your friendly Dodge 
dealer today ... learn how you can get more 
for your dollar with Dodge! 
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More Yachting Pleasure 


it is backed by Sperry’s extensive 
service organization. Our nearest dis 
trict office will be happy to give you 
additionai information. 


Visit our booths 127-128 at the National 
Motor Boat Show, January 9-17. 


> Merely setting the desired course 
and permitting the Sperry Magnetic 
Compass Pilot to take over in open 
waters provides a method of steering 
that gives new meaning to a pleasure 
cruise. For it is a special pleasure to 
cruise hour on hour in all waters with 
the desired headings held automatically. 
> The longer the cruise lasts, the better 
everyone aboard appreciates what auto- 
matic steering means in easing the strain 
of manual steering . . . lightening work 
... adding to fun and relaxation time. 
And with the portable Remote Con- 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK - 
IN CANADA « 


CLEVELAND 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


troller full rudder control is available 
from any part of the boat. 


® The Magnetic Compass Pilot brings 
to small boats the advantages that the 
Sperry automatic Gyro-Pilot brings to 
larger craft. Like all Sperry products, 


: p iH RY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


* NEW ORLEANS +« BROOKLYN «+ 


LOS ANGELES « 


SAN FRANCISCO ¢« SEATTLE 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





in BUSINESS this WEEK... 





GENERAL BUSINESS: 


RETAILERS HAVE MERRIEST CHRISTMAS. Sales 
topped every previous Christmas—and went right 
SNe SI INN os oi 6's 5 ca veanonnnes aa eer p. 25 


SEAWAY AGAIN. Wiley bill calls for U. S. partici- 
pation in building channel, but leaves out power 
| ST PTO Prer reer Tey xy eat pee p. 26 


GETTING READY FOR THE BIG SWITCH. Republi- 
cans confer on problems and policies as Truman 
winds up his presidential tasks.............. p. 27 


ALCOA STALLED IN YUKON. Canada rejects pleas 


for water rights to power Skagway smelter. But 
the refusal might be reversed if U. S. comes up 
with suitable concessions ..p. 29 


DETROIT’S COMPETITIVE LINEUP FOR 1953. Auto 
industry hopes its combination of prices and fea- 
tures will sell 6-million cars this year... . .p. 30 


A REVOLUTION IN RUBBER. Goodrich’s new pro- 
cess for making cold-rubber may make over the in- 
Gh ns ch evenedheiekdedetecenes ceesescews p. 32 


Business Briefs 





BUSINESS ABROAD: MANAGEMENT: 


PERON MAPS SOME MORE OF THE 
SAME. His second five-year plan fol- 
lows the same policies that have 
brought Argentina close to bank- 
ei eaten esos can daes p. 114 


LAUNCHING BIG-SCALE TELEVI- 
SION IN SET-POOR MEXICO. A 
radio magnate and a publisher join 
forces in a big TV project..... p. 116 


Business Abroad Briefs....... p. 120 


ECONOMICS: 


WHAT ECONOMISTS CAN TELL 
BUSINESS: 


BUSINESS ECONOMIST ON THE 
PROWL. Hoadley, of Armstrong 
Cork Co., covers economists’ an- 
nual meeting in Chicago....p. 134 


HOW BUSINESS USES AN ECON- 
OMIST. Armstrong has learned 
the hard way how to make the 
most of an expert...........p. 136 


WHY FORECASTS GO HAYWIRE. 
Economists hear that they'‘re right 
only ‘six times out of 10.....p. 140 


FINDING NEW TOOLS TO STUDY 
BUSINESS p. 141 


HOW GOODS FLOW THROUGH 
INDUSTRY. Wassily Leontief's 
new book is a progress repori 
on use of his input-output sys- 

.p. 141 
HOW MONEY FLOWS 
THROUGH AN ECONOMIC SYS. 
TEM. Morris Copeland's system 
of “moneyflows” is a new way 
of measuring economic activity 


FINANCE and MARKETS: 


PACKERS LAG, BUT THEY CAN 
DREAM. Meat companies think their 
profit margins may perk up. .. .p. 60 





Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 


The Trend 


Figures of the Week 
Local Business 
Readers Report 








COST OF MONEY. Opinion is di- 
vided on whether tight market over 
Christmas presages a rise in bank 
BOG FTE, occ kisocccesnscess p. 64 


Finance Briefs ...............- p. 68 


THE MARKETS: 1953—-ALL BEER 
AND SKITTLES? Frowns greet the 
dissenter who says it isn’t so....p. 70 
1949-53 BULL MARKET: CURRENT 
PE SUES Vacceesedesciened p. 72 


LABOR: 


WHY NEW USW CHIEF MUST GO 
AFTER RAISES. Much of McDonald's 
prestige will depend on his bargain- 
ing success in June. .......... p. 121 


THE LABOR MARKET: MANPOWER 
POOLS ARE DRYING UP. Markets 
tighten generally, but there are 
fewer shortage areas......... p. 124 


HOW BIG A RAISE? That's the only 
question left as railroads and unions 
start bargaining on annual productiv- 
I Siw deawecctnecccness p. 126 


T-H INJUNCTION UPHELD. Steel- 
workers appeal federal court ruling 
in favor of 80-day stay in strike at 
atomic supplier, fearing door will be 
opened to all sorts of ‘’national-emer- 
RTT GIN, 6 oe icc ceaown p. 127 


Labor Briefs 


NEW CAST OF CHARACTERS FOR 
PHILADELPHIA STORY. Young ex- 
ecutives take over city’s leading cor- 
poration’. ......... p. 100 
THE MANAGEMENT PATTERN: IT’S 
UP TO THE COLLEGES. p. 106 


Management Briefs . . ..p. 108 


MARKETING: 


ROLLING UP ROLLER SALES (cover). 
E-Z-Paintr, one of the pioneers in the 
paint-roller business, had a dollar 
volume of $2.5-million last year.p. 82 


SQUEEZE ON CITRUS GROWERS. 
FTC charges Florida Citrus Mutual 
has stepped across the lines of its 
antitrust immunity, accuses it of 
price-fixing. ‘ p. 90 
BOY MEETS GIRL; BOY SELLS GIRL 
KITCHENWARE. Vita Craft Corp. 
finds college boys can do the job as 
well as anyone. p. 92 


Marketing Briefs p. 98 


NEW PRODUCTS: 


New Products Briefs 


PRODUCTION: 
NEW CONTENDER: GAS TURBINES. 


Gas-turbine locomotives prove ad- 
vantages over diesels, but fuel is still 
a problem in many areas. .....p. 4l 
AT LAST, SPRINGMAID GETS A 
ROOF TO COVER HER. Radical new 
building houses long-scattered head- 
err rrr ee eee eee p. 46 
THE CASE OF AD-X2. This time the 
National Bureau of Standards may 
have to prove its claims against a 
SO ibacarcrancncees ose p. 48 


Production Briefs ..............p.52 
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Retailers Have Merriest Christmas 


@ During final shopping days customers more than 
made up for slow start after Thanksgiving. 


@ They continued buying just as hard after Christmas 


and into January. 


@ Result: Merchants feel that at least the first few 
months of 1953 will be tremendous. 


Someday U.S. retailers may look 
back on Christmas, 1952, as the year 
when it turned out there really was a 
Santa Claus. Almost without exception, 
merchants told BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
this week that they had never seen any- 
thing like it—Christmas sales had ex- 
ceeded every previous year. Moreover, 
the momentum was so great that people 
jammed the stores even after Christmas. 

You could catch a taste of the lyrical 
mood from one Salt Lake City retailer, 
who summed it all up this way: “There 
were more people uptown than ever be- 
fore. We had more sales, mere shop- 
lifting, more turnbacks, more breakage, 
and more help than ever before.” Al- 
most as an afterthought, he added: 
“We also made more money.” 
¢ Key Factors—In general, the best 
Christmas, saleswise, broke down into 
several key factors, some of which un- 
derline a growing trend in buying pat- 
terns: 

¢ While department-store _ sales 
climbed above expectations, specialty 
and general-merchandise stores showed 
even better gains this year over last. 

¢ Suburban areas seemed to ride a 
higher crest than city stores. Most de- 
partment stores reported that outlying 
branches had higher sales than the main 
stores. 

¢ Most stores queried expect at 
least the first three months of 1953 to 
be excellent. And... 

e The reason for that is that 
“Christmas buying” didn’t stop on 
Dec. 24. Almost every city reports that 
stores have been jammed with a post- 
Christmas rush the like of which no re- 
tailer would ever dare dream of. 
¢ Across the Board—None of this 
means, of course, that every retailer 
rode the Santa Claus sleigh to Easy 
Strect. Some reported that sales didn’t 
come up to expectations, even fell be- 


low those of 1951. But in general, 
these were few and far between. The 
same was true with merchandise; no 
single line fell on its face everywhere. 
Thus where appliances, for example, 
were off maybe 15% from 1951 in one 
city, they would be up 35% in another. 

But one important bearish factor 
emerged from this year’s pattern, as it 
has with growing emphasis ever since 
World War II. That was that depart- 
ment stores in downtown areas of al- 
most every city failed to show gains as 
impressive as other retailing shops. 
(New York department stores, particu- 
larly, are finding this a growing and 
major problem.) Not only their subur- 
ban competitors, but their own subur- 
ban branches seemed to do a_ better 
business, proportionately. 

This indicates an important dual 
trend. First, it shows that decentraliza- 
tion of population is — up with 
the cities. Second, city trafic has be- 
come such a menace that people would 
rather confine their shopping to out-of- 
town stores than buck it. 
¢ Slow Start—Back around Thanksgiv- 
ing, few stores expected this Christmas 
to turn out as well as it did. For one 
thing, Thanksgiving itself came a weck 
later than it did last year. On top of 
that, customers didn’t show up in huge 
droves right afterward to start their 
Christmas shopping. Some stores got 
so alarmed by the lack of business that 
they canceled big orders of merchan- 
dise, figuring they would be stuck. 

As it turned out, almost all such 
stores wished fervently that they had let 
the orders stand. What happened was 
that the real rush started well into De- 
cember—and picked up speed every day 
until Christmas. Even more remark- 
able is the fact that it is still going on. 
This seems to be especially true in Los 
Angeles. One merchant there says busi- 


ness is so good that he thinks he can 
save money advertising January sales. 
Another says that he is too busy to 
take inventory. In another city, onc 
store reported that Jan. 2 was twice as 
good as it was last year. 

¢ The Cause—What caused this un 
usual new buying pattern? One possi 
ble explanation is that people are buy 
ing for themselves—with Christmas 
bonuses or with money they got for 
Christmas as gifts. Another is that 
people suddenly got over whatever un 
certainty was keeping their purse-strings 
tight. 

As for the Christmas season itself, 
all stores reporting better sales than last 
year said they ran anywhere from 5% 
to 35% better—both in dollars and vol 
ume. In Chicago, for example, one 
store said that sales were up about 17% 
over last year. On top of that, it r 
ported no glaringly weak lines; every- 
thing seemed to sell well. 
¢ Best Sellers—However, there were 
some selling trends that give a hint 
as to how people are thinking. In toys, 
for example, the items that went best 
were the better, more expensive ones 
All over the U.S., stores ran out of 
bicycles and tricycles. All “wheel” 
goods, as a matter of fact, from bikes to 
wagons, sold like wildfire. By contrast, 
cheaper toys were passed up. 

Pittsburgh merchants agreed that 
clothing, especially sportswear, got a 
really top play—and the same was true 
in several other citics. In Dallas, one 
store manager said that spending was 
heavy, but was spread out over more 
people. ‘There were more sales of mod 
erate price,” he said. “Extravagant 
sales were a little less. The man with 
$50,000 to spend for gifts was less ap- 
parent.” 
¢ Appliances Erratic—Appliance sales 
ran most erratically of all. In Cleve 
land, small appliances sold about 20% 
better than last year. Yet in Dallas, one 


' store reported that its appliance sales 


ran at least 20% below last Christmas 
—the only thing that saved it was a 
heavy sale of television sets. Still an 
other midwestern city said that ap- 
pliance sales—of all types—ran 35% 
over any previous year. 

About the only consistency here was 
a general weakness in kitchen appli 
ances, such as stoves and refrigerators; 
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You expect the hest value from G-E fluorescent lamps 


G-E puts crimp in pins 
to make hetter lamps 


Up to now, the pins that hold a fluorescent lamp in its socket 
have always been fastened to the lead-in wires by soldering. Now 
General Electric bonds them together by crimping. Used in the 
new G-E Rapid Start fluorescent lamps, crimped pins are stronger. 
They’re uniform in length and diameter. They don’t corrode. 
They're easier to put into sockets. They provide more positive 
electrical connections. It’s another example of why you can 


expect the best value from General Electric fluorescent lamps. 


You can put your confidence in — 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





EISENHOWER AND TAFT are conferring on a legislative program, but they're still at an early stage of . . . 


Getting Ready for the Big Switch 


For all practical purposes, the Demo- 
crats turned the government over to 
the Republicans this week. 

President ‘Truman submitted his 
budget calling for expenditures of 
$78.6-billion in the fiscal year beginning 
next July l—and dared the incoming 
Eisenhower Administration to do any 
better. 

In another message, Truman ex- 
amined the State of the Union, found 
it good—and in effect dared Eisenhower 
to do any better on that score, too. 

Truman’s two farewell messages were 
solemn and restrained—with nothing of 
the scolding, crotchety “Uncle Harry” 
in them. What’s more, it fell on a 
Congress already chastened and _ so- 


bered. 
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Congress had made its change Jan. 
3, the first day of the 83rd Congress. 
All that’s left now is the formal swear- 
ing in of Dwight D. Eisenhower on 
Jan. 20. 


1. Truman's Plan 


Trumap’s spending plan can—and 
will—be cut. But the word has already 
been passed down from Eisenhower's 
headquarters at the Commodore Ho- 
tel in New York that cutting will be 
hard, and will have to be done picce- 
meal. 

Eisenhower’s budget director, Joseph 
M. Dodge, who sat in on the making 
of the final Truman spending plan, 
talked to his boss about figures before 


Congress got them, It was Dodge who 
nailed up the “slow” sign for eager 
budget trimmers in Congress 

¢ The Figures—Truman’s $78.6-billion 
spending program for fiscal 1954 is 
$4-billion more than the $74.6-billion 
he now thinks will be spent in the cur 
rent fiscal year. It is $6.8-billion less 
than he requested in his budget mes 
sage of a year ago. 

The new message estimates receipts 
at $68.7-billion for fiscal 1954—the 
same amount he expects this fiscal year. 

This leaves Truman’s last deficit fore 
cast at $9.9-billion. A year ago, when 
he looked ahead at fiscal ’53, he foresaw 
a deficit of $14.4-billion. With the 
fiscal year now more than half over, he 
has now trimmed this outlook to 
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washing machines and driers, however, 
did well. So did practically all other 
hard goods. 

¢ National Spending—It's too carly, of 
course, for final figures on Christmas 
sales. But a quick check by Commerce 
Dept. field offices shows that they ran 
from 5% to 10% ahead of last year, 
despite the late Thanksgiving. Like- 
wise, consumer expenditures for the last 
quarter of 1952 hit an annual rate of 
about $216.5-billion. That's a terrific 
pace, by any standard. And it repre- 
sents a sizable increase over the same 
period in 1951, which was at an annual 
rate of $210.5-billion. 

That big jump is all the more notable 
when prices are considered. Compare 
one last quarter with the other, and 
you'll find that prices were fairly stable 
in both. So the increase represents a 
gain in units sold—autos, refrigerators, 
or whatever 
¢ Inventory Level—The fourth quarter 
of 1952 also showed a slight gain—on a 
national basis—in total inventories over 
the same quarter last year. But govern- 
ment economists believe that when the 
figures are all in, they will show retail 
inventories in that quarter to have been 
at a healthy, normal level. 

They cite autos as an example. After 
the steel strike, it was generally assumed 
that dealers would stock up. But sales 


have been so brisk that gains in deal- 
ers’ stocks have been relatively minor. 
Pretty much the same situation holds 
true in most consumer hard-goods lines. 

As a matter of fact, practically all 
stores surveyed in all cities reported a 
healthy inventory position. And that, 
they emphasize, is not because they 
couldn’t get stocks; there were prac- 
tically no shortages or delays in de- 
liveries reported. The reason is that 
they ordered a little more than they 
thought they would sell—and then pro- 
ceeded to sell it all. 
¢ Few Distress Sales—As a result of 
this, you won't sce many distress sales 
in January. There will be sales, of 
course, but they won’t be the kind of 
bargains consumers dream of finding: 
Too many shelves normally heavily 
laden for post-Christmas clearances 
were stripped by Dec. 24. 

To the retail trade as a whole, this 
all adds up to visions of sugar plums 
for the first few months of 1953. With 
buyers still jamming the stores, retailers 
are convinced that business should ride 
high for anywhere from three to six 
months. Between loosened _ purse- 
strings and the prospect of a Repub- 
lican Administration, hardly a retailer 
last week could see anything in the 
cards for 1953 except a better year than 


1952. 


New Chiefs for the National City Bank 


and 
James S. Rockefeller moved up a notch 
each last week, to fill the two top positions 
in the National City Bank of New York. 
Sheperd, who was president, becomes chair- 


Howard C. Sheperd (left, above) 


man of the board. He succeeds William 
Gage Brady, Jr. Rockefeller, who was execu- 
tive vice-president, becomes president. That 
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puts two Rockefellers high up in top New 
York banks. David Rockefeller is a senior 
vice-president of the Chase National. 

Sheperd has been with the National City 
since 1916, when he joined the bank’s 
college training program. His age is 58. 
Rockefeller, aged 50, joined up with Na- 
tional City in 1930. 


Seaway Again 

Wiley bill calls for U.S. 
participation in building chan- 
nel, but leaves out power 
project. 


S. par- 
Scaway 


One more bill for limited U 
ticipation in the St. Lawrenc 
project is set to run the congressional 
hurdle race. What’s more, the bill has 
a good chance of reaching the floor of 
Congress, since it is sponsored by Sen. 
Alexander Wiley, ranking Republican 
on the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Wilev’s measure would permit the 
federal government to join Canada im 
building a deep-draft channel in the 
International Falls section of the St. 
Lawrence. 

At the same time, the |] 

kw. power project would b 
built by the Province of O1 
New York State. 
e Chances—Congress has been slapping 
down or ignoring bills for Seaway par- 
ticipation for years. But the Wiley ver- 
sion may mect with more fa because 
it divorces the power project from the 
scaway proper, as far as the federal gov- 
ernment is concerned. Wil 
been a vigorous supporter of the chan- 
nel, which would open the Great Lakes 
to occangoing ships. 

As things stand now, Can 
nounced that it will build th 
single-handed, provided the legal path 
is Cleared for the power project, which 
includes a dam that is also a vital part 
of the waterway. 

Wiley’s bill calls for creation of a 
development corporation to build that 
part of the channel which lies on the 
U.S. side of the International Falls. 
The corporation would keep hands off 
the power project. It hare in 
the seaway ship tolls, and be financed 
by self-liquidating bonds. Wiley figures 
that less than $100-million of U.S. 
money would be needed 
¢ Snag—Meanwhile, New York State’s 
application for a Federal Power Com- 
mission license to go ahead with the 
power project has run into delays. Ac- 
tion cannot be taken on t petition 
until FPC has disposed of il appli- 
cation from the Public Power & Water 
Corp., of Trenton, N. J. 

FPC has set a hearing fi 
on the financial ability of tl 
company to fulfill its proposals. The 
commission had _ rejected plea that 
this testimony be taken in the form of 
a deposition by Dudley G. Luce, presi- 
dent of Wall Street’s J. G. White & 
Co. 

FPC has 
hearing for Feb. 2 for H 
president of Public Power. 
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Alcoa Stalled in Yukon 


Canada rejects plea for water rights to power Skag- 
way smelter. But the refusal might be reversed if U.S. 
came up with suitable concessions. 


Aluminum Co. of America this week 
was caught right in no man’s land. It 
found itself between the trenches in 
the U.§.-Canadian governmental dis- 
agreements over who shall make alumi- 
aum where, and sell it for how much. 
For the moment, the prospects look 
dim for Alcoa’s $400-million ‘Taiya 
project for a smelter at Skagway, Alaska, 
powered by the diversion of the head- 
waters of Canada’s Yukon River (BW— 
Aug. 30°52,p30). 

It was no surprise to insiders (BW— 
Sep.6’52,p24), when Robert W. Win- 
ters, Canada’s Minister of Resources 
and Development, turned down Alcoa’s 
request for rights to divert the Yukon’s 
waters. Pointing firmly to a 1907 act of 
Parliament, Winters told Alcoa that it 
was long-standing policy that all such 
water rights had to be developed for 
the maximum benefit of Canada. 
¢ Snubbings—l’o many people the re- 
fusal looked like a riposte to the many 
snubbings that the U.S. has dealt Can- 
ada over aluminum. They recalled that 
the U.S., after prolonged hemming, 
hawing, and feet-shuffling, failed to buy 
the aluminum that Canada desperately 
wanted to sell us after Korea created 
an cnormous demand. 

The Canadians were very anxious to 
get firm contracts from us, partly to se- 
cure solid backing to their own huge 
Kitimat aluminum project, in British 
Columbia, well south of Taiya (BW— 
Jul.26'52,p82). General Services Ad- 
ministration finally refused to go along, 
after the Celler small business com- 
mittee had heard vigorous arguments 
from the Reynolds Metals Co. that we 
should do our own aluminum expan- 
sion at home. It was last May 19, too, 
when I. W. Wilson, Alcoa president, 
objected to Canadian suggestions that 
the U.S. buy some of their aluminum 
for a stockpile of its own. 

e Still Trying—Right now, Wilson 
finds himself in a markedly different 
spot. He still is swinging hard to secure 
a reversal of the Canadian “no” on 
Taiya. Wilson admits that Winters’ 
position raises some questions that have 
to be answered, and he expresses the 
hope the answers will be forthcoming. 
Wilson doesn’t mention it, but outsid- 
crs wonder whether one of the ques- 
tions to be answered might not be the 
fact that Taiya, an American producer, 
might be a formidable competitor for 
Canada’s Kitimat. For if Canada let 
Alcoa develop cheap Yukon hydro-elec- 
tric power, it might go a long way to 
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eliminating the 2¢-4¢ a Ib. advantage in 
cheaper production and stable costs for 
the future now enjoyed by Aluminum 
Co. of Canada. 

Up to this point, Alcoa has been ne- 
gotiating privately with Canada. Now 
the company may try to enlist the help 
of the State Dept. Plenty of people 
think that the Dominion government 
could be persuaded to change its mind. 
Various baits that the U.S. might offer 


IN WASHINGTON ... 


Ce led 


IN NEW YORK... 


Names Are Changing 


New sign on a Capitol door (upper) re- 
minds Senate Democrats that they have 


been demoted to minority. In New York, 
another label changes: The Curb Exchange 
becomes the American Stock Exchange. 


have been suggested in Washington. 

eA U.S. contract to buy Cana- 
dian aluminum for our stockpile. 

e Lifting of the 14¢ a Ib. U.S. 
tariff on aluminum. 

e U.S. participation in the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 

All these proposals have been hashed 
over in Canadian newspaper editorials, 
which often reflect government opin 
ion. 
¢ Support—Meanwhile, Alcoa is find 
ing strong and articulate support among 
some Canadians: Take R. H. Chan 
ning, president of Hudson Bay Mining 
& Smelting Co., one of Canada’s larg 
est mine operators. Channing stresses 
that the Alcoa hydro project would 
provide a valuable source of cheap 
power for the mining industry in the 
Yukon. It might bring on a boom in 
nickel, copper, and cobalt. His com 
pany even now is surveying its nickel 
cobalt property in the Kluane Lake 
areca of the Yukon. 

Another argument that finds sup 

mt in Canada is just plain utility. 

hat, it is asked, can Canada do with 
the Yukon water power if the ‘aiya 
rejection stands. Such a development 
would have to have a giant customer, 
which means aluminum. But the U.S. 
controls the coastline beyond the Yu 
kon, so a Canadian development at tide 
water farther south would have to be 
linked to the Yukon by enormously ex 
pensive and hard-to-maintain transmis- 
sion lines. 


Two Railroads Consider 
Joining Ends at Chicago 


Two Chicago-based railroads — the 
900-mi. Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
RR and the 500-mi. Chicago, Indian 
apolis & Louisville Ry.—are thinking 
of consolidating into a single 1,400-mi. 
line. Nothing definite has been decided 
yet, but according to an official state 
ment, the idea “merits consideration by 
the responsible parties.” 

C&EI’s main line starts at Chicago, 
heads south to Woodland Junction, Hl. 
From here, one track goes to Evansville, 
on the southwestern tip of Indiana; an 
other track heads to St. Louis, Mo. 
CI&L travels southeast from Chicago 
to a town called Monon in Indiana 
(The railroad is called Monon for short, 
after this town.) From Monon, on 
line gocs to Indianapolis, another to 
Louisville, Ky. 

If the merger goes off, the surviving 
railroad will have a network of tracks 
covering much of Indiana and Illinois. 
e Terms—Overtures for this merger 
were made by C&EI. If Monon’s 
trustecs decide they like the idea, the 
merger will probably be made through 
an exchange of securities 
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$5.9-billion, due mostly to a lag in 
spending for military equipment. 

Though he thinks Congress should 
approve a higher spending plan in fiscal 
1954, he recommends a decline in new 
appropriations. 

Appropriations cover both current 
spending and future commitments. In 
his plan for fiscal 1953, ‘Truman asked 
for $54.3-billion worth. His plan for 
fiscal '54 calls for $72.9-billion worth. 


ll. Eisenhower's Plan 


Kisenhower's program is far 
from completion. Indeed, it’s barely 
beyond the generalities stage. It won't 
get much more concrete until after the 
President-elect is inaugurated and his 
Administration opens up shop in Wash- 
ington. 

The basis of the program, though, 
is this: Staff people in the Commodore 
Hotel are gleaning Fisenhower’s cam- 
paign speeches and statements for di- 
rect promises and expressions of ideas. 
l’'rom these labels—expanded social se- 
curity, farm price supports, Taft-Hart- 
ley amendmetts, foreign policy, and 
the like—will come the broad outline 
that will make up Eisenhower's State 
of the Union message. He'll deliver it 
shortly after he’s sworn in. 
¢ Adding the Details—But for timing, 
and for the magnitude and price of his 
»rograms, Congress and the nation will 
on to wait longer—until his depart- 
ment and agency heads can put meat on 
the bare bones. From now until then, 
what ideas are discovered will come 
from the reactions Eisenhower and his 
subordinates have to Truman’s budget 
and State of the Union messages. 

Even the flurry of bills introduced 
in the opening days of Congress does 
little more than hint at what the Re- 
publicans hope for. Pet legislation, 
such as tax relicf and tariff revision, 
is as perennial as petunias. But not 
until the committees have been finally 
organized and put to work, and word 
comes from the White House, will 
Congress begin to make a record. Here 
are the main items on the agenda: 

Spending: Congress is pledged to cut 
not only wasteful spending, but also 
worth-while spending programs that the 
GOP feels the nation can’t afford any 
more. ‘l'ruman’s proposed budget gives 
Congress figures to work on. Congress 
can subtract revenue from outlays and 
ct the amount needed to be cut to 
Dalance the budget. 

But still, advice on where to pare 
must come from Eisenhower. He may 
choose the military, or foreign aid, or 
public works. No one knows yet. 

Taxes: Congress is pledged to cut 
them, too—if not immediately, then as 
soon as possible. Again, Eisenhower 
will be called on to use all his personal 
popularity and power to keep congress- 


own 
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men from cutting revenues even in the 
face of a budget deficit. It’s indicative 
of the mood of Congress that the first 
bill put in the House hopper—HR1— 
was for tax rclicf—to make the 10%- 
11% individual income rate increase 
after Korea dic on June 30, the same 
time the excess-profits tax is due to ex- 
pire. ‘The author of the bill, chairman 
Dan A. Reed of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, is intent on pushing 
his bill just as soon as the House Ap- 
propriations Committee begins to make 
significant cuts in spending. 

Corruption: Congress also promises 
to help bring about the change in 
Washington that the voters ordered in 
November—to prosecute corruption and 
investigate subversion. 


lll. Working for Harmony 


Eisenhower's own broad objective is 
to develop a forcign policy. for peace 
before anything clse—ahead of investi- 
gations, ahead of tax relief. So far he 
has the backing of such powerful Re- 
publican congressional leaders as Sen. 
Robert ‘Taft, Sen. Stvles Bridges, and 
Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr.—as well 
as of the Democratic leadership. 

Indeed, the 83rd Congress has met 
in an atmosphere of united purpose and 
harmony that is expected of any new 
administration. ‘There have been no dis- 
putes, no contesting factions—pro-Taft 
or pro-Kisenhower. 
° eainiie-Rierhoves healed what- 
ever minor irritations were bothering 
his congressional leaders in the Dec. 
31 conference at the Commodore. He 
agreed on a gencral formula for dealing 
with Congress—on foreign affairs, on 
patronage, on Iegislation—and—in gen- 
cral, on the role congressmen will have 
in making Administration policy. 

On foreign affairs, the leaders will be 
kept up to date as much as possible; 
there will be no “‘secret deals.” 

On patronage, appointments will be 
cleared with senators and representa- 
tives from whose states and under 
whose committee jurisdictions — the 
nominees come, 

On legislation, Eisenhower hopes 
that his own department heads and 
congressional committee chairmen will 
work together from the preliminary 
stage on, to draft the bills needed to 
put the Administration program into 
effect. He expects to confer regularly 
with Taft and Bridges, with Martin and 
House floor leader Charles A. Halleck. 
Irom time to time, too, he expects to 
call Democratic leaders, as well as Re- 
publicans, to the White House on 
specific proposals. 

This way, the hope is, conflicts can 
be settled before the time comes to 
vote a bill up or down. Both Fisen- 
hower and ‘Taft think a lot can be ac- 
complished this way—yet both are frank 


to admit that no formula will work 
when there is a clash on principle. But 
then, prior consultation can at least 
minimize the clash. 


IV. Congressional Balance 


The Senate leadership is well-bal- 
anced between the “old” and “new” 
guard Republicans. Representing the 
Taft wing are Taft, as majority leader, 
Sen. Eugene D. Millikin as chairman of 
the Republican conference, and Sen. 
Milton Young as secretary of the con- 
ference. The eastern, international wing 
is represented by Bridges, as president 
pro tempore, Sen. William Knowland 
as chairman of the GOP policy commit- 
tee, and Sen. Leverett Saltonstall as 
party whip. 

The House leadership is | 
fied, but includes the three 
adroit parliamentary e¢xperts in 
party—Martin of Massachusetts. 
leck of Indiana, and whip Leslie C. 
Arends of Illinois. This is the sam« 
threcsome that ran the House in the 
80th Congress. 
¢ Committeemen—Committc 
men, chosen by seniority, are a varied 
lot, of course. Rep. Dan Reed, in 
charge of taxes, and Rep. John ‘Taber, 
head of the House Appropriations 
Committee, will be inclined to be less 
cautious on tax relief and spending 
cuts than Eisenhower But 
Finance Committee chairman Millikin 
and Appropriations chairman Bridges 
in the Senate are effective brakes on 
the House’s actions. 

Men in charge of controls—banking 
committce chairmen Sen. Homer FEF. 
Capchart and Rep. Jesse P. Wolcott— 
will work in harmony with Eisenhower. 

Labor committee  chairmen—Scn. 
Alexander Smith and Rep. Samuel Mc 
Connell—sce _ eve-to-eye with majority 
Republican thinking. 
¢ Investigators—And so it gocs down 
the line—at Icast at the outset. Only 
the investigators add a question mark 
Sen. Joseph McCarthy says his Govern 
ment Operations Committee will probe 
communism only if the House Com 
mittee on Un-American Activities o1 
the Scnate Internal Security Commit 
tee are lax. Yet he is planning a probc 
of Reds in colleges already 

To keep the investigators from rid- 
ing off in all directions, ‘Taft wants the 
GOP Policy Committee to keep some 
kind of rein on such expose activities. 

And Attorney General Herbert 
Browncll, as of now, sees the Adminis 
tration’s investigations carried 
on primarily before grand juries, rather 
than congressional committees. But in- 
vestigations make headlines—a tempting 
thing for congressmen. Eisenhower 
will get his way on this only by per- 
suasion; he can’t touch an investiga- 
tion-minded Congress otherwise. 
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115 100 110 75 101 Powerglide 68 
108 without 
Overdrive: Overdrive: 
$178.35 Overdrive: $109.70 Overdrive: $109.70 Powerglide: Overdrive: 
‘ $97.55 Ford-O-Matic: $86.08 Ford-O-Matic: $178.35 $106.55 
$184 $184 
None None None None None None None 
$177.40 None None None None $177.55 None 
None None None None None None None 























controls on production and no brakes 
on consumer credit, was enough to start 
Detroit baiting its traps with all kinds 
of mechanical improvements, better de- 
sign, and unchanged or lower prices. 
The scoreboard (above) shows the 
prices on the lowest-priced four-door se- 
dan in cach category. (These prices 
are for delivery in the city of manufac- 
ture. Actually, you'll have to pay more 
for the one you buy. Your bill will in 
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clude transportation charges for deliv- 
cry to the dealer, local and state taxes, 
if any, license, and sometimes make- 
rcady—including gas to get it home.) 
¢ Ready-Made Market—Detroit doesn’t 
sce anv new kind of market ahead— 
simply a market evolving from the 
same factors that have been at work 
in the vears since the war. A substan- 
tial part of it will continue to stem 
from replacement sales. According to 


the auto makers, there are still million 
of old cars on the road that will be 
replaced reasonably soon 

Another segment of the market will 
come from the gradual expansion that 
Detroit belicves will be normal for 
vears to come. Each year sees 
lation increase along with human popu 
lation increase. 
¢ Competitors Square Off—Compcti 
tion for this burgeoning market will, of 


Cdl popu 
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CHRYSLER V-8 


HORNET 
$2,773.61 





$3,364.50 


$3,254.36 


145 





180 


188 





$178.35 


Standard 


Semi-automatic 
with torque: 
$139.75 


Dynaflow 
Standard 


Overdrive: 
$110.77 
Hydramatic: 
$175.71 





$594 


None 


No price set 


$594 


‘No price set 


None 


None 





$176.98 


$204.87 


$198.90 


Standard 





$195 





None 











None 





$44.29 


Standard 





$35.19 


$39.45 





$2,299 — $2,000 


SPECIAL 


PONTIAC 8 


DODGE 6 





$2,315.62 


$2,297.09 


$2,230.50 


$2,208.76 


$2,066.62 


$2,070.75 





112 


150 


125 


130 


122 


103 


Overdrive: 





Automatic 


Overdrive: 
$110.77 
Hydramatic: 
$175.71 


Hydramatic: 
$178.35 


Overdrive: 
$112.99 
Merc-O-Matic: 
$195.50 


$192.50 


$178.35 


$97.55 
semi-automatic 
with fluid drive: 

$130.10 


None 





Air Conditioning 


None 


$594 


None 


$594 


None 





Power Steerage 


None 


$177.40 


None 


$177.40 





$177.40 


None 








Power Brakes 





None 





$35.50 





None 





$35.19 


None 


None 





Detroit's Competitive Lineup for 1953 


Auto industry hopes that this combination of prices and 


features will sell 6-million cars in the coming year. 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION « 


Latest Addition 
To Sinclair’s 
Tanker Fleet 


The price you pay for gasoline (excluding tax, 
of course ) is the same now as it was about 25 
years ago! 

That’s a remarkable statement, and an even 
more remarkable achievement. 

More efficient tankers are one of the reasons 
why you, as a motorist, get such a bargain 
today. 

And the latest in efficient tankers is the vessel 
you see above, just before it was launched. 
This “little super tanker” is the newest addi- 
tion to the Sinclair fleet and a new unit in your 
fuel line. 


By its size, speed and flexibility, the new 


600 FIFTH AVENUE « 


This noble 25,000-ton tanker, 
capable of a speed of 18 knots, 
will be ready for service this month 


tanker will help reduce Sinclair's transporta 
tion costs. Lower costs are a definite part of 
Sinclair's “plan for balanced progress”, one por- 
tion of which emphasizes low-cost transporta- 
tion by means of more efficient pipe lines and 
tankers. In any business, economical distribu 
tion always shows up well on the profit and 
loss statement. 


, 





NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


course, be terrific. Ford will step u 
its campaign to overtake Chevrolet. ff 
production is unimpeded by Washing- 
ton controls—and Detroit doesn’t ex- 
pect controls for too long—the two 
volume leaders will have plenty of 
chance to slug it out. 

Chevrolet starts the year with a basic 
advantage—more cars on the road, hence 
more potential trade-in prospects. And 
Chevrolet intends to hold the lead it 
now has. 

Reporting 1952 sales figures, the com- 
panys top sales official, W. E. Fish, 
let a touch of acid creep into his re- 
marks: “I cite these figures not because 
they're not known. I do so because 
there seems some doubt in certain 
quarters as to who is the No. 1 leader 
in this industry.” 

There'll be plenty of competition 
among the luxury lines, too. Cadillac’s 
postwar supremacy in the ritzy car 
held is being chipped at. Its General 
Motors cousin, Buick, has reduced 
yrices on the top Roadmaster line and 
feos to siphon off some of the lush 
Cadillac business. Lincoln is talking 
about modern design, speed, and econ- 
omy. Chrysler is letting it be known 
that its top cars sell for quantities of 
dollars. 

Chrysler's idea is to put across to cus- 
tomers that its automobiles testify to 
affluence just as much as Cadillacs do. 
And Packard is making dollar and 
quality appeals with its swank Patrician 
scrics. 

There’s competition up and down 
the line, too, expressed in many differ- 
ent ways. Pontiac wanted more market, 
so it enlarged the size of its 1953 
models. Dodge, its most natural rival, 
decided to go the opposite way—some 
dimensions were reduced, and its new 
engine (Pontiac doesn’t have a new 
one) is touted as promising super per 
formance. 
¢ Sales Appeal—Spccifically, the vari 
ous auto manufacturers’ sales appeals 
shape up this way: 

New mechanical features. ‘he 
Dodge engine isn’t the only new one. 
Buick has a V-8, too, with horsepower 
just below the Cadillac-Lincoln-Chirvs- 
ler class. General Motors’ torque con- 
verters—Dvnaflow on Buick, Powerglide 
on Chevrolet—have toward the 
lord type of transmission, with two 
gear steps. Higher-output electrical sys- 
tems—12-volt batteries on Buick, Olds, 
Cadillac, and the larger Chryslers—are 
gaining ground. 

More Power. That means better per- 
formance, of course, and better econ- 
omy. In spite of the fact that most 
manufacturers profess to dislike a horse- 
power race, } scawe in one anyway. 
Cadillac right now is the apparent 
leader. Its 1953 cars, coming out next 
week, will show horsepower just ahead 
of Lincoln’s 205 hp. But Chrvsler is 


sone 
gone 


32 


revamping its Fire Power motor to build 
up its present 180 horses to more than 
Cadillac—and Packard and Buick are 
crowding the field. 

New designs. All the freshest styling 
hasn't been unwrapped yet. But from 
accounts out of South Bend, Stude- 
baker has a model as advanced as its 
first postwar job. Chevrolet has a 
completely new body shell. ‘The Chrys- 
ler family—Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto, 
and Chrysler—also did extensive chang- 
ing. Ford, which traditionally stressed 
performance, has gone all-out for sleek 
modernity. Chevrolet admittedly isn’t 
as advanced-looking a car as Ford, but 
its Comparative conservatism, says the 


company, is the kind of dress its dealers 
can merchandise best. 

Unchanged or lower prices. ‘That's 
one of the big news items for 1953. 
Dodge started the trend, others fol- 
lowed. As a general rule, prices are un- 
changed for 1953, and of the ones that 
are Teal, more are down than up. 
Most dramatic example: substantial re- 
ductions ranging around $150 on Buick 
Roadmasters (the top line), even 
though they include a near-$200 power- 
steering job as standard equipment. 
¢ Coming Up-Still to be heard from 
are Nash and Studebaker, both of 
which have scheduled their new models’ 
debuts for late this month. 


A Revolution in Rubber 


Goodrich's new process for manufacturing cold rub- 
ber may make over the synthetic rubber industry, but not 
right away. 


B. F. Goodrich Co. has just made 
a discovery that is going to have tre- 
mendous repercussions in the rubber 
industry. It has found a way to make 
cold rubber 50 times faster than pres- 
ent methods. The effects won't be felt 
overnight, but the achievement is so 
important it is said to rank alongside 
the very development of cold rubber. 

The new process not only speeds 
up processing time, but it cuts in half 
the complicated plant needed now to 
produce cold rubber. ‘That means that 
plants which are now turning out the 
synthetic rubber will be obsolete when 
the new process is put into commerc ial 
operation. 
¢ Two “If’s”’—Just how soon that will 
be depends to some extent on two 
things: 

(1) When the kinks that still ex- 
ist in the process can be straightened 
out; (2) what effect the discovery will 
have on the Reconstruction Fyance 
Corp.'s disposal of the 12 synthetic 
rubber plants it now owns. 

RFC is now drafting a preliminary 
report to the President and Congress 
on how to transfer these plants, which 
were built during the war, to private 
industry. The new development will 
give RFC something to think about 
when it fixes suggested prices. And 
it seems certain that no company 
will set out to build a new and simpler 
synthetic plant at least until it sees 
how—and on what terms—the govern 
ment is going to dispose of these facili- 
ties, which can produce all the synthetic 
rubber we need now. 
¢ Too Long—These installations now 
produce cold rubber by blending buta- 
diene and styrene through a process that 
takes from 10 to 12 hours. ‘The Good- 
rich formula, developed under contract 


with RFC, turns it out in 15 minutes. 

One of the big problems in making 
cold rubber practical has always been 
the long time it took the butadiene 
and styrene to blend. In the early stages, 
it required about 18 to 24 hours to 
complete the chemical reaction that re- 
sulted in the rubber-like material. 
Eventually, scientists discovered cer- 
tain catalvsts that cut down the blend- 
ing time to 10 or 12 hours. ‘These cat- 
alysts step up the reaction time of the 
butadiene and styrene without becom- 
ing a part of the final product 
e Half the Cost—The Goodrich method 
is a continuous-flow proc The 
chemicals are blended in stainless steel 
pipes, and superfast catalysts cnable the 
tubber to be formed as the chemicals 
flow through the pipelines. When the 
liquid reaches the end of the pipeline, 
it is in the form of liquid latex, which 
is then coagulated, washed, dried, and 
packed as at present. 

The pipeline does away with the 
huge vats and much other complicated 
equipment needed now. Goodrich fig- 
ures this will cut plant-building costs at 
least 50%, which should slice the 
of the end product. 
¢ An Omen—Assuming that the Good- 
rich process will work in a full-scale 
plant—so far it has only been tried out 
in a small pilot operation—it should 
serve as a warning to the natural-rubber 
people that cold rubber will be casicr 
to make than ever before—and less ex- 
pensive. Already, 60% of all general- 
purpose rubber made is rubber. 
Besides that, it is the standard tread 
matcrial used for passenger tires and 
to mect other requirements of the 
transportation industries, which now 
use about 75% of all the rubber con- 
sumed in the U.S. 


cost 
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AIR FREIGHT 
is the fast, economical 





way to ship! 


Prime reason air freight continues to grow 
over 50% a year is not only because of its speed 
but also because it’s cheaper. When you figure 
time saved... savings on packing and crating.. 
savings on warehousing, insurance and 
depreciation — you begin to realize how air freight 
can save you money. Add to this the ability of 
air freight to open new markets overnight... speed 
turnover... reduce breakage... keep inventories 
full and dealers happy —and you'll want to 
investigate the advantages of air freight to your 
business right now. Largest and fastest of all 
commercial freight planes, the new Douglas transports 
are now in service on leading airlines. Consult your 
local airline for complete, money-saving details 
on how air freight can best serve you. 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
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GLOBE-WERNICKE 


TEGHNIPLAN 


UNITED AiR LINES Wrote the words to describe their satisfaction with Globe-Wernicke 
Techniplan Engineered Modular Office Equipment in their executive offices 
at Chicago Airport, and mentioned “probability of adoption broadly throughout 


our system.” 

SPACE SAVING problems are fairly com- 
mon these days. Like other Techniplan 
users, United Air Lines solved the space 
problem, but also experienced other 
important advantages. 

PRIVATE and semi-private offices are 
available with Techniplan interchange- 
able partitions, require no extra space. 
And every worker is provided with in- 
creased working surface. 

HIGH MORALE is another attendant bene- 
fit usually reported by Techniplan users. 
Office workers perk up with Techni- 
plan convenience-efficiency 

FINE APPEARANCE fits Techniplan equip- 
ment for installations exposed to public 


and business visitors—a proud, mod- 
ern, tasteful harmony of smooth lines 
and color. 


STEEL OR WOOD Techniplan—choice of 
equipment for any office requirement 
—all modular interchangeable units, 
interlocking, with or without partitions, 
and readily rearranged at will, without 
special tools or skill. 


ASK FOR FACTS about Techniplan from 
your Techniplan dealer, listed in your 
classified telephone directory under 
“Office Equipment.” Or make request 
on your letterhead 

directly to Globe- 

Wernicke. 


This book gives comprehensive description of Techniplan 


modular equipment and its application. Write Dept. 1-B. 


, i 
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Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 





Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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The steel-kitchen industry is about to 
get a new trade name. Republic Steel 
Corp. will enter the field with a com- 
pletely new line of stecl kitchens on 
Apr. |. Republic is training a new sales 
organization to distribut product 
on a nationwide basis. 

e 
The Kansas City Star is 
violating antitrust on two 
federal grand jury says the 
tempts to monopolize advertising by 
threatening to refuse ads from adver 
tisers who propose to use other media 
as well and that it discriminates as to 
space, location, and available credit. 
The Star says it is ready to mect the 
charges head on. 


ged with 
ounts. A 
paper at- 


Too old, Henry Little left his post as 
president of the Institution for Savings 
in Newburvport, Mass., because he felt 
a younger man should take over. Mr. 
Little was 102 last Saturday. His suc- 
cessor: William Blach, 83. 

2 
Expansion in °53: Philco Corp. will 
build a $4-million plant at Connersville, 
Ind., to boost its refrigerator production 
by 50% and double its home-freezer 
capacity. . . . Blaw-Knox Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, will build a $40-million chemi- 
cal plant at the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Hanford (Wash.) Works to 
enlarge AEC’s plutonium processing. 

* 
The Mellon family, and foundations 
and trusts established by them, plan to 
dispose of approximately one-fourth of 
the 71% of outstanding stock they 
own in Carborundum Co. ‘The reason: 
to reduce concentrations of ownership 
in any one company—a Mellon family 
policy. 

a 


Taconite producer, Reser Mining 
Co., sold the $148-million of first-mort- 
gage bonds it filed in Minnesota (BW— 
Jan.3'53,p36) to a group of life-insur- 
ance companies. Buyers weren't named 
specifically, but Metropolitan and 
Equitable are likely lende: 

2 
The new Cadillac guarante« et with 
your comfort. ‘The 1953 model has a 
soundproofed body and hood. It’s 
equipped for air-conditioning, of course, 
at extra cost. 

° 


Don’t bother to file an amended in- 
come-tax estimate for 1952 unless your 
previous estimate was off more than 
20% from actual income. Jan. 15 is 
the deadline for filing amended esti- 
mates—and for the final installment on 
estimated taxes for last year 
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.. Eisenhower may try to delay tax cuts this year. That means the 
excess-profits tax (due to expire June 80) and the extra 10% to 11% 
Korea levy on individuals (which expires Dec, 81) may not come off se 
soon as expected. __ 

Congress is under heavy pressure to let both taxes die. Indeed, the 
first bill introduced in the new Congress would move the cutoff date on 
personal taxes forward to June 380. 

But Eisenhower’s slogan is: Balance the budget, then cut taxes. That's 
the policy line you hear among the advisers working up recommendations 
for the new President. And balancing the budget will take all the revenue 
the present tax structure can provide—and then some, probably. 


Today’s taxes bring in $69-billion. Truman’s budget totals $78-billion, 
creating an estimated $9-billion deficit in fiscal 1954. Even if the Repub- 
licans cut spending to the $70-billion they promise, they can just barely 
balance with existing tax income. 

Thus the serious talk of no tax relief this year. Eisenhower's advisers 
suggest this alternative to keeping the excess-profits tax: Let EPT expire, 
but replace it with a “temporary” higher corporate rate, adding the neces- 
sary percentage points to make up the lost revenue. That’s a bitter pill— 
the top corporate rate now is 52%. But some of Eisenhower's people figure 
business would rather pay more in corporate taxes than have EPT go on. 


The final decision on taxes is expected soon. Eisenhower feels 
Congress can’t be left in the dark long. Fer Congress will have to vote 
to keep the excess-profits tax, to extend the individual rates, or to write 
substitute legislation. And tax policy, of course, bears directly on spend- 
ing policy, which the Appropriations Committees will start work on just 
as soon as their organization is completed. Something more definite may 
come out of the meeting of Eisenhower's Cabinet and staff next week. 


Congress is starting out conservative, well-disciplined. Taft got the 
top Senate job without a fight. The Republican leadership in both houses 
is securely balanced between “old” and “new” guard, giving Eisenhower 
a good running start. 

Taft and Southern Democrat leader Russell are teaming up, too. Taft is 
keeping formal Republican strength out of the civil rights-filibuster fight, 
plans to do nothing to antagonize the South. He expects votes on Repub- 
lican legislation in repayment. 


An Eisenhower spokesman has yet to emerge in either House or Senate. 
Taft and Speaker Martin will represent the White House in the beginning. 
But the Administration may have to find a voice, once it decides to “trial 
balloon” any ideas. Sen. Ives of New York, a Dewey man who is being 
groomed to succeed Dewey as governor in 1954, is one candidate for “spekes- 
man” to keep an eye on. 

Sen. Bridges will be important. He’s chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, will have the job of “repairing” any meat-ax cut in Eisenhower- 
approved spending by Rep. John Taber’s House Appropriations Committee. 

Sen. Smith of New Jersey is in two key spots—chairman of the Labor 
& Public Welfare Committee; ranking man behind Wiley of Wisconsin 














Ooma Goo Goo, Man from Mars, was short and 

e strangely knobby. He set his flying saucer down in 
Statler’s startled lobby. “I’ve come to look at Earth,” 
he said. “I'd like to see the best, and I'd like to stay 
at Statler, where I'll really be a guest.” 


When Ooma Goo Goo saw his room, he shivered with 

e sheer pleasure. “Is this for me? Oh, happy day! This 
Statler room’s a treasure! So that’s a bed—it’s like a 
cloud! And everything’s so clean! I wish my wife and 
kids were here—why, this is peachy-keen!”’ 






































3 They showed him how to draw his bath and what the 

@ soap was for. And once he understood, he wasn’t 
frightened any more. He liked the way the whole room 
gleamed in spotless white array. In fact, he liked the 
bath so well, he stayed there half the day! 














He went into the dining room and ordered up a meal. 

4, And when he tasted Statler food, he gave a happy 
squeal. ““This Statler’s quite a place,” he cried. ‘““They 
sure know how to cook! Why, Earth is fun, once one 
gets used to how the people look!” 








And Ooma Goo Goo liked the fact that Statler was 
e close by to shops and shows and all the things he 
wanted so to try. But then, alas, his time was up. 
With teardrops in his eye, “I’m coming back!” he 
promised—and he vanished in the sky. 
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Modern diesel power has revolutionized 
America’s railroads, but the resultant 
higher speeds and greater payloads have 
intensified a major freight car problem—the 
“hot box.” “Hot boxes” are caused by 
overheating of old-style, friction-type 
journal boxes. “Hot boxes” can be 
eliminated with Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Journal Boxes. Hyatts mean smoother 
starts, higher speeds, important savings in 


lubrication, maintenance and repair. 


Already, Hyatts have proved a profitable 


YA]]..-running mate of diesel freight ! 


investment on passenger cars and diesel 


locomotives. In fact, the Hyatt name is 


known and respected wherever the  - PP. 
friction problem is being solved. ZA haw & 
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HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
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on Foreign Relations. Smith has been closer to Eisenhower than Wiley. 
e 


Leo Allen of Illinois will bear watching in the House. He’s chairman 
of the Rules Committee, which schedules legislation for House action. 
Allen is a good party man, and works well with Speaker Martin. He’s a 
Midwesterner, fundamentally against internationalism. 

Rep. Wolcott of Michigan is the most expert congressman on fiscal 
— iy Seng of the Banking & Currency Committee, who 

handle mn legislation, controls, and oversee Treasury-Federa! 
Reserve Board credit activities. a: as 

To a man, the committee chairmen of both houses are conservative. 


Sherman Adams will be the patronage boss. The plan is for Adame, 
Eisenhower's No. 1 staffer, to handle the job of passing out “rewards” 
to the deserving. Indications are he will work closely with the Republican 
re Committee. og passing out plums, Adams will keep the 1954 

ngressional elections in mind—try to strengthen the in spots where 
the Democrats threaten a comeback. seen r: 

Wesley Roberts of Kansas—a top campaign strategist for Eisenhower 
before and after the convention—has the inside track for the chairmanship 
of the Republican National Committee. The present chairman, Arthur 
Summerfield, will resign when he becomes Postmaster General Jan. 20. 


How Eisenhower will handle the press as President hasn’t been settled. 
Visitors report he is cool to the idea of regularly scheduled news confer- 
ences, such as those held by Roosevelt and Truman. Eisenhower is said 
to feel they give reporters too free a hand to cross-examine the Chief 
Executive on his programs and policies, and can be used by the opposition 
to put the President on the spot. 


Detailed instructions on tax returns are now available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. This 25¢ best-seller 
is an expanded version of the short booklet you'll be getting in the mail 
with your income tax forms. Reminder: The deadline for revising 1952 
income estimates is Jan. 15. 


Predictions of a poor future for the farmer can be overdone. Some 


second looks are being taken by government economists to see what 


significance there is in the drop in parity below 100 (down 13 points from 
the post-Korea high). But here are two less pessimistic estimates: 

The decline in farm income this year will be held to 5% or less. 

The farmer’s liquid assets are large enough to maintain buying of 
machinery and appliances at 1952 rates. 


High meat prices are going to be investigated by Congress. Farm 
state members want to convince the housewife it can’t be the farmer, 
because the price of live animals is down. The packers say they aren’t to 
blame, either. 

Price ceilings will be named as the villain that keeps retail prices 
from reflecting the lower prices on the farm. Congressmen will demand 
that ceilings be abolished. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 10, 1953, Iesue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St, New York. ©. 



























locomotives are rapidly heading for 
STEAM the scrap heaps of U.S. railroads. Nor- 
folk & Western Ry. is the only major road that 


has stuck to coal. 
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DIESEL 


idle time in the shops. 


New Contender: 


Over three years ago, General Elec- 
tric Co. put its first gas-turbine locomo- 
tive into service on the Union Pacific 
RR (BW-—Jun.18'49,p83). A little la- 
ter, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
brought out another that was tried out 
on several roads in the Midwest 
¢ Quick Change—Both these engines 
started as pilot jobs; actual service was 


to give them their first real shakedowns. 
But the gas turbines didn’t stay “green” 


very long. Rapid development work 
transformed them into commercial 
models that have lured the interest of 
many railroaders. The trade thinks that 
this year may bring the payoff for the 
new kind of locomotive: 

¢ Union Pacific has ordered 25 gas 
turbines from General Electric at a 
total cost of $14-million. Six of the 
engines have already been delivered, 
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today. The railroads 
switched to diesels because they’re 
cheaper in operation, easier to handle, have less 
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and are in hot-shot freight service. ‘The 
remaining 19 are slated for completion 
in 1953 and 1954. 

¢ Westinghouse recently released 
the test results of its gas turbine. The 
engine has racked up two years of oper- 
ation on six different roads, competing 
successfully against diesels in freight 
and passenger service. Some outsiders 
say that Westinghouse will have a big 
customer signed on the dotted line in 
a matter of weeks. 
¢ Away from Steam—Ever since the 
Peter Cooper, first American-built en- 
gine, huffed down the tracks of the 
Baltimore & Ohio in 1830, railroad 
men have been looking for the loco- 
motive that would give them the most 
ton-miles at the lowest cost. In the 
quest, they have turned to electrics and 
diesels in preference to coal-fed engines. 
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GAS TURBINES 









Gas Turbines 


The steamers, now disappearing, were 
never satisfactory to most roads. For 
one thing, they don’t generate enough 
ower for the amount of coal that they 
ei A few railroads got around this 
by _-K a part or all of their 
lines. Electrified lines are economical 
under the right conditions: heavy moun 
tain service, or high-density traffic. But 
the initial costs for equipment and 
installation are staggering 

Diesel-electric power is king today on 
the roads, and will be for a long time to 
come. Except for the Norfolk & West 
ern Ry., which has stuck to coal, U.S 
roads have been shifting rapidly to 
diesels since World War II. A diesel 
clectric locomotive combines the advan 
tages of electric power, and the effi 
ciency of the diesel engine. It needs 
less servicing than a steamer, and is 
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engines replaced some steam be- 
tween 1906 and 1933. They are 
used mostly for heavy mountain service, or high- 
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are now coming up, but 
slowly. Union Pacific RR uses 
them for hot-shot freight service. But the rest 
of the industry is waiting for improved models. 


Lime is a basic raw material in the production of 


alkalies. Most alkali plants use limestone—but at 


Corpus Christi, Columbia-Southern derives much of 


its lime from ovster shells. which are found in abun- 
dance on the floor of nearby Neuces Bay. Over the 
years, the hunery kilns have consumed over a million 
tons of these shells! 

Phis is only one of numerous unique features of this 
pioneer alkali operation of the Southwest. Its first 
unit was built in 1933, providing supplies of soda ash 
and caustic soda so vital to the gigantic industrial 
expansion which followed. Production of chlorine was 
begun in 1938 and subsequent plant expansion has 
made it one of the nation’s most modern and impor- 
tant alkali producers. 

Io the East, just across the Texas line at Lake 
Charles, Louisiana, another large Columbia-Southern 
plant provides additional tonnages of chlorine and 
caustic soda for the new industrial South. Plants in 
Barberton, Ohio, Natrium, West Virginia, and Bart- 
lett, California, round out nation-wide scrvice to 
industry—-important reasons for entrusting your com- 
pany’s alkali requirements to Columbia-Southern. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORTORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTS , I GLASS COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: FIFTH AVENUE AT BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 
DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON, CHARLOTTE, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, 


DALLAS, HOUSTON, MINNEAPOUS, NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
PITTSBURGH, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO, 





BARGES like these are anchored 
out in the Nueces Bay, off Corpus 
Christi, Texas. Dredges scrape the 
floor of the bay and load the 
large barges with oyster shells. 
Then at the docks the oyster shells 
are unloaded and stockpiled. 


HERE at the plant, the shells are 
placed in kilns where they are 
burned and converted into lime, 
a vital raw material in alkali 
manufacture. 


SODA ASH ®* CAUSTIC SODA © LIQUID CHLORINE * SODIUM BICARBONATE ¢ 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE * MODIFIED SODAS © CAUSTIC POTASH * CHLORINATED 
BENZENES * MURIATIC ACID © PERCHLORETHYLENE © HI-SiL ©® SILENE EF @ 
CALCENE TM © CALCENE NC © PITTCHLOR (Calcium Hypochiorite) 





cific, which owns conveniently located 
oilfields. Indeed, in most of the oil- 
rich West, residual is a drug on the 
market. So UP has found a place for 
the gas turbines in its operations, using 
them on a mountain division between 
Green River, Wyo., and Ogden, Utah. 

It’s a different story, though, for the 

eastern roads. Take the Pennsylvania 
RR and the smaller feeder lines oper- 
ating around the Pittsburgh steel-mak- 
ing area. The railroads would have to 
compete for a limited supply of resi- 
dual, for which the steel companies 
have long been large and steady buyers. 
Residual is rich in Btu.’s needed to 
heat steel furnaces; demand has kept 
the price high in Pittsburgh, even when 
it was low elsewhere. 
e Wider Range—Sooner or later the 
fuel limitations on the use of gas tur- 
bines will probably be eased. Engine 
- designers are already working toward 
models that can burn a wider range of 
residual fuels. And the petroleum com- 
panies are working to develop additives 
that will make more fuels adaptable 
for turbines. Such flexibility would 
make it easier for railroads to get fuel 
for their gas turbines. 

One early disadvantage of the gas 
turbines has been pretty well elimi- 
nated. The first models were gluttons 
for fuel while they were standing idle. 
Fuel consumption was almost as great 
as during full-load operation. Both GE 
and Westinghouse have cut down on 
this waste by installing auxiliary diesels 
in the locomotives. During idle time 
and maintenance, the engineer shifts 
from turbine power to the diesel, which 
consumes much less fuel than the main 
power plant. The same switch is some- 
times made on long downgrades. 
¢ Costs—Up to now, neither GE nor 
Westinghouse will get specific about 
the maintenance costs of their gas tur- 
bines. Both say the engines will have 
to put in more time on regular runs 
before repair costs can be broken down 
into dollars and cents. One thing is 
sure, though: A shift from diesels to 
gas turbines will be easier on mainte- 
nance men than was the earlier shift 
from steam to diesels. That's because 
of the similarities in design between gas 
turbines and diesels. 

General Electric says that careful en- 
ginecring has already eased such major 
maintenance problems as the removal 
and reinstallation of large assemblies 
and their auxiliaries. GE’s current 
model has gone far beyond the pilot in 
this respect, though much remains to 
be done. 

Some big units, such as the turbines 
and generators, can be removed in one 
piece, and replaced with duplicates 
without ticklish realignment, or re- 
moval of adjacent equipment. A few 
subassemblies can’t be serviced or re- 
moved from crowded areas unless other 
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Even with 

8 Hands Could 
Sitatapatraparajita 

Have a Finger in 

So Many Pies 7 


@ Meet the goddess of Tibetan mythology — 
three-headed and eight-armed. Quite a versatile gal, 
according to ancient lore. 


Now Meet Mr. Lyon Dealer 


He spots the goddess two heads and six arms and still 
matches her versatility. Here’s why— 


@ Lyon Steel Equipment Dealers serve virtually every 

segment of business and industry —with a diversified line 

of products totalling more than 1500 standard Lyon items. (A few 

typical products are shown below.) Factories, shops, warehouses, 

offices, churches, clubs, hospitals, homes— Lyon Dealers serve them all. 

Lyon engineering and production facilities are also available for 
special contract work. 

FACTORIES IN... AURORA, ILL., AND YORK, PA. 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
General Offices: 110 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Iilinois 
Sold Nationally Through Dealers and Branch Offices 


LYON 


STEEL EQUIPMENT 

















A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON STANDARD PRODUCTS 
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leletalk 


Step up your business efficiency 
with the new, improved Teletalk! 


One sure way to reduce overhead in 
your business is to stop needless run- 
ning around between offices and de- 
partments—the costly waste of time 
and human energy — with better-than- 
ever Teletalk intercommunication. 


Simply flip a key and make instant, 
two-way, voice-to-voice contact with 
any key individual. Teletalk is always 
ready—always dependable. It offers 
exceptional fidelity and clarity of voice 
transmission ... trouble-free operation 
for years to come! 


New construction features and a hand- 
somely restyled cabinet that harmo- 
nizes with any office furnishings have 
widened Teletalk’s leadership. It is 


Webster Electric Co., 


WEBSTER 


RACINE 


Racine, Wis... . 


easily installed; maintenance is negli- 
gible; its savings in time, steps and 
energy are substantial. 


The question which you, as a pro- 
gressive businessman, should ask 
yourself is not “Can we afford Tele- 
talk?” —but “Can we afford to go on 
wasting precious time and energy 
which can be saved by installing 
Teletalk?”” When you consider that 
you can have all of Teletalk’s benefits 
at a cost as low as six cents per day 
per unit, your answer is obvious. 


Ask your dealer about the new Teletalk 
and the part it can play in your busi- 
ness. Mail the coupon today for new 
illustrated booklet, ‘Costs Drop.” 


Established 1909 


ELECTRIC 


wiscoOoOnstiN 


"Where Quality is a beiceaiiar and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


Webster Electric Company, Dept. BW-1, Racine, Wisconsin 


Please send me information on items checked. 
Teletalk booklet, “Costs Drop” 


Hydraulic Pumps 


Name 


[_] Featheride Pick-up Cartridges 
[-] Fuel-units and Transformers for oil burners 


[_] Ekotape Recorders 








Address 
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“... the advantages of the 
gas turbine stand out when 
you compare it to its diesel 


cousin...” 
GAS TURBINES starts on p. 41 


available for more hours of operation 
each day. 

e¢ Same Principle—The gas-turbine lo- 
comotive uses much the same principles 
as the diesel-electric. In one, the gas 
turbines power the electric generators, 
which in turn drive the locomotive. 
In the other, the generators are pow- 
ered by diesels. In both, the generators 
supply the juice for electric traction 
motors mounted on the locomotive’s 
axles. 

The gas turbine itself 
simple engine. Air is drawn int 
pressor section where it is pi urized. 
Next, the air is combined with residual 
fuel oil. When this mixture of oi] and 
air is fired, it produces hot expanding 
gases, which perform two chor 

e The gases give the engine a per- 
petual-motion touch by turning the 
compressor that supplies the pressurized 
air for the combustion chamber 

e They drive the turbin 
actual workhorses of the engin« 

The current models put out by Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghor differ 
somewhat in design. The GE locomo 
tive has one big gas turbine to drive two 
generators; Westinghouse has two sepa 
rate turbines to run individual 
plants. 
¢ Selling Points—The advantages of the 
gas turbine stand out when you com 
pare it to its dicsel cousin. The model 
that GE is delivering to Union Pacific 
develops 4,500 hp., equivalent to two 
units of a diesel electric. ‘The gas tur 
bine uses considerably more fuel than 
the diescl—but the residual oil is so 
cheap that the ultimate fuel t is only 
half that of a diesel. On top of that, 
the gas turbine uses hard]; lubri 
cating oil—an item that makes up 5% 
of a diesel’s fuel bill. Maintenance and 
repair of the gas turbine is al 
what simpler, since it has fewer 
ing parts than a diesel. 
¢ Drawbacks—Despite these factors, 
manufacturers and railroaders agree that 
the gas turbine presents as yet unsolved 
problems in some sections of the coun- 
tTVe 

Fuel supply presents the biggest if. 
Residual oil is cheap and ntiful 
but only near the oilfields that pro- 
duce it. Transportation i major 
trouble. Residual can’t be sent by 
pipeline, because it fouls tl pipes 
It’s too cheap to be worth shipping by 
tanker. That leaves tank cars as the 
only out, and that is a limited solution. 

Supply is no problem for Union Pa- 


latively 
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vheels, 


powce r 


somec- 
mov- 
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-=-but only th thi (Label. 


went ['Jome! 


Because this little label had sales appeal 
And the other little labels had none! 


At the point-of-sales, it’s the seal or label that catches the eye . . . decides the 
consumer ... does the selling. Stimulate your sales with a seal or label that 
stands out—creates buying impulse—demands repeat purchases. 


Consult a member of the Seal & Label Institute today for a seal or label 
that will make your product fast-moving, fast-selling. Expert counsel with- 
out obligation. 


SEAL & LABEL INSTITUTE 


Attleboro Printing & Grand Rapids Label Co. 
Embossing Co., Inc. 
P.O. Box 120 (54 Union St.) 


Attleboro, Mass. 


Ever-Ready Label Corp. 
357 Cortlandt St. 
Belleville 9, New Jersey 


MEMBER OF 
Grand Raids, Mich. 


Fenton Label Company A. Kimball Company 


Cameo Die & Label Co. 


535-549 Ottawa St., N.W. 


Seal 


and 


Label 


INSTITUTE 


506-512 Race Street 
154 West 14th St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


New York 11, N.Y. 


3611—14th Avenue 
Brooklyn 18, N.Y. 


Dennison Mfg. Company 
300 Howard St. 


Framingham, Mass. 
The Foxon Company 


P.O. Box 1278 
(235 West Park St.) 
Providence, R:1. 


Eastman Tag & Label Co. 
548 Fourth Street 
San Francisco 7, Calif. 


Foilcraft Printing Corp. 


307 West Broadway 
New York 13, N.Y. 


Paramount Paper Products 
Company 
4401 North 23rd St. 
Omaha 11, Nebraska 


The Reyburn Mfg. Co., Inc 
16th St. & Indiana Avenue 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


Shuman Labels 
600 West Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Tompkins’ Lebel Service 
Frankford Ave. at 
Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Spielman Ceo., Inc. 
161 Leverington St. 
Philadelphia 27, Pa. 





PRINTWEIGH STOPS ERRORS . . . Provides printed weigh records— 

at the instant of weighing—assuring that the accurate indication of 

the Toledo dial will reach your accounting records without chance o' 
aman error. 


Modern Toledos meet your needs today for rapid, accurate scales 
in all phases of production ...to help you control costs! 

In providing basic production, receiving, stock or shipping 
information—the scale is doing an accounting job—on the scale! 
Every time you weigh, material 
becomes money! That’s why 
today it is more important 
than ever to KNOW weights 
are right—every time. 

Check your needs now— 
select Toledo equipment for 
vital jobs in guarding ma- 
terials and costs...in weigh- 
ing, counting, testing, batch- 
ing, force-measuring. Sales 319088 
and service in 200 cities. 
Toledo Scale Company, To- 
ledo 1, Ohio. 


TOLEDC 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
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. + « engineers are also 
working to develop the tur- 
bine engine toward a longer 


service life...” 
GAS TURBINES starts on p. 41 


parts are cleared away, piece by piece. 
¢ Repairs—None of the locomotives has 
been in service long enough to need 
heavy overhauling. Monthly and quar- 
terly inspections have kept up with 
most of the repairs. Union Pacific 
groups the repair troubles of its gas 
turbines in four categories: manufac- 
turing defects in parts and materials, 
excessive wheel wear, bugs in the fuel 
system, and the nuisances inherent in 
any new design. 

GE thinks that the design and lay- 
out of its locomotive will indirectly cut 
the cost of later heavy repair work. 
Engineers are also working to develop 
the turbine engine toward a longer 
service life, hoping to stretch the in- 
tervals between major overhauls. But 
the gas turbine is short-lived compared 
to the diesel. Like the jet engines in 
military planes, the locomotive tur 
bines operate under severe conditions 
and high temperatures, which naturally 
shorten their service life. 

Some experts think that, eventually, 
the industry will shift to still another 
kind of gas-turbine engine: one that 
uses powdered coal as a fuel. Coal is 
the most plentiful, and probably the 
cheapest fuel that the railroads could 
use. In fine-particle form, the coal 
would be fired in the turbine in much 
the same way as an oil-air mixture. 

The manufacturers go along with the 
idea of a coal-fed turbine, but say that 
they must lick many problems with 
oil first. Some of the main drawbacks 
with both fuels are their impurities. 
The engineers have minimized im- 
purities in oil by careful selection of 
the grades that are fed to the turbines. 

Coal will take more development 
work and time than oil, before it’s 
adaptable to a gas turbine. The fine- 
ness of the coal particles will have to 
be just right for combustion (BW — 
Dec.6’52,p118). The fuel will also need 
careful filtering to remove the noncom- 
bustible particles that might damage 
the turbine. The research that will 
jump these hurdles may pay off in other 
ways—it will turn age-old coal into a 
radically different form of fuel 

Meanwhile, T. J. Putz, Westing- 
house’s manager of gas-turbine engi- 
neering, sees one salvation for coal in 
railroading: a steam turbine-clectric lo- 
comotive that uses a standard coal- 
burning boiler. Westinghouse has 
been working on the locomotive with 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., and Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corp. 
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SECTION of parquet floor rises on call to 
form desk for board meetings. 


to Cover Her 


structural steel, while the office se_tion 
is of reinforced concrete. 

The floors are concrete covered with 
teak in the office section, walnut in the 
director’s room, oak in the cotton de- 
partment, maple in the pilot mill and 
research laboratory, and slate in the 
lobby. Windows are set in aluminum 
sash, which can be rotated to open. 

The building is air-conditioned, and Distinctive as your fingerprint 
the pilot plant has the same humidi- Rust-Oleum Is An Exclusive Formula Proved 
fiers as the main plant, so that carding, Throughout Industry For Over 25 Years 
spinning, and weaving can be carried 
out under standard mill conditions. 
I:xterior walls are insulated with glass 


fiber applicd to the interior face of the 
masonry. Radiant heat pipes run along 
these walls. | 
¢ Furnishings, Too—The furniture car- 
® 


rics on the modernist trend. Most of 
the pieces in the executive offices were 
made of scrap from the junk pile. Com- | Just scrape and wirebrush to remove 
ponents include shuttles, creel boards, rust scale and loose particles . . . then 
loom beams, picker sticks, rolls, bob- brush Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof 
bins, screens, girts, cones, gears, and Red Primer directly over the sound rusted 


jack sticks. Rugs are made of old in- surface. Chemical pre-cleaning and 
other costly preparations are not usual- 


dustrial blankets. red finish c . 
Another unusual feature is the desk een gs are ag a ayo = 
at which company-president Col. E. W. . 1B ge canny Take , 
mesh? : ei : may be applied by brush, dip, 
Springs will write his ads. The desk cent tek bens Po fat. oe ed 
contains a control panel reminiscent of Rust-Oleum Industrial Distributor, or 
transport aircraft. Press one button, and , , write for complete literature today. 

a section of the floor rises to form a 


board-room conference table. Other Resists Rain, Snow, 

buttons control draperies, chart panels, Heat, Fumes, Weathering, ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD — MAIL TODAY 

doors, special lights, moving picture and Salt Water, etc., RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 

stereopticon projectors. Indoors and Out. went 2421 Oakton St., Evanston, Iilinois 
Rober & Co., of Atlanta, Ga., was Wust PRE [1] Have o Qualified 

the architect. George A. Fuller Co. » @ Representative Coll 

was the general contractor. The owner wc ceatte C) Free Survey 

was represented by E. L. Scruggs, vice- (C) Complete Literature 

president and chief engineer. - (1) Nearest Source of Supply 
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MODERNISTIC BLOCKHOUSE, with slanting windows and jutting upper story, prose PRESIDENT E. W. Springs has control 
tects new headquarters of Springs Cotton Mills from the South Carolina sunshine. panel for office’s complicated gadgetry. 


At Last, Springmaid Gets a Roof 


Springs Cotton Mills, the company 
famous for its sometimes controversial 
Springmad ads, never had a general 
office. When the company was organ 
ized in 1887, headquarters were located 
in a park bandstand. As late as 1931, 
the president directed operations from 
his private railway car. The company 
concentrated its capital on new equip- 
ment, rather than on plush offices 

For the last 20 years, with six major 
plants and increasing paperwork, the 
gencral offices grew catch-as-catch-can in 
corners of warehouses, basements, and 
unused attics. 
¢ Modernistic—At last, Springs Mills 
has a real front office at Ft. Mill, S. C. 
The new building is faced with red 
brick and limestone trim; it’s modern- 
istic and then some. The walls—un 
like those in ordinary skeleton con 
struction—are suspended from the roof 
instead of supporting it. 

The second floor overhangs the first 
floor by 4 ft., and the roof projects an 
equal distance beyond the second floor. 
The break in the exterior walls occurs 
at the window-sill line, which is con 
tinuous around the perimeter [he 
windows slant outward from the bottom 
at 45 deg., to minimize direct rays of 
the sun yet obtain a maximum of day 
light illumination. 

The structure contains both execu 
tive offices and research and testing fa 
cilities. The office lies across the top 

' ; z A, of the T-shaped building. A pilot mill, 

ae “a —_ ap lily laboratories, and cotton-classifying sec- 
“<a . Spe eg — Bey, tion are in the stem. The rear section, 
— —— — , 270 ft. by 83 ft., is one story high, but 
FURNITURE in Springmaid’s new house is ultramodern, made from discarded mill is designed to carry a second story later 
machinery. This secretary's desk rests on four calender rolls. The frame of this rear section is of 


— tp 
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gadging Your 


much i costs or— 


HOW MUCH MONEY IT SAVES? 


Of course, you have to watch pennies — 

that’s part of management’s over-all job. But it 
takes more than pennies to make up for costly 
production stoppages because needed replacements 
or parts were not delivered on time. 


The right kind of air shipping service on 
the job—a service you can count on to be both fast and 
dependable— may cost more pennies, but it’s a big dol- 
lar saver. And to provide American industry with this 
needed shipping service is the reason Emery Air Freight 
designed its unique “door-to-door” transportation sys- 
tem. This fresh approach to transportation needs 
brought in: 


@ The use of all airlines, all surface transportation— pas- 
senger or cargo, freight or express— the best of everything 
that moves in the air or on the ground. 

@ Absolute control of your shipment all along the way 
through its own private wire system and nationwide 
corps of expediters. 

@ Continuous contact with your shipment so it can be in- 
stantly routed around trouble-spots. 

@ Immediate confirmation of delivery—or of unavoidable 

delay so plans can be adjusted efficiently. 


Here’s the answer to your need for a dependable trans 


‘portation system that moves goods in the fastest pos 


sible way, under any circumstances. 

Inbound or outbound, Emery provides “The World's 
Fastest Transportation System.” We welcome an oppor- 
tunity to discuss what Emery can do for you! 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


New York 17; Offices or agents in all major cities and towns in the United States 





New Steel Buildings for Sale 
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(Series A) Type 4 (Series B) Type 4-M 
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(Series B) Type 2 (Series B) Type 4 (Series A) Type 2 


We Deliver ...\0cat CONTRACTOR WILL ERECT 


@ Truscon “Speed-Erect” Steel Buildings can be used wherever a strong, 
reasonably-priced structure is needed quickly, to house any type or size 
of operation. 

These Truscon ready-made steel buildings have been in successful use for 
over 30 years. They are precision-designed and mass-manufactured, to assure 
safe engineering standards and lowest possible prices. 





Truscon Steel Buildings are made in a wide range of standard designs. They 
are used for all kinds of industrial and commercial buildings because they 
offer fire protection, permanence, ease and speed of erection, low upkeep, 
low cost, high investment value. Truscon Steel Buildings have a high salvage 
value which permits them to be dismantled and re-erected in an entirely 
new location at modest expense. 


Write and tell us your building requirements. Truscon engineers will be 
glad to make suggestions and help you select the building that fits your needs. 


We will cooperate with your local contractors for the speedy erection of these 
“Any-Purpose” Truscon Steel Buildings. 


FREE BOOK 


Several standard units in which Truscon Steel Buildings are made 
are shown above. Plan your building needs with the aid of the 
fully illustrated, 24-page catalog giving full details on these Truscon 
Ready-Made Steel Buildings. Write for your free copy today. 


TRUSCON® STEEL DIVISION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION M s of a Complete Line of Steel Windows and 
Mechanical Operators + Stee! Joists * Metal Lath » Steeldeck 

1076 ALBERT STREET Roofs + Reinforcing Steel « industrial and Hangar Stee! Doors 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO * Bank Vault Reinforcing - Radio Towers + Bridge Floors 








The Case of AD-X2 


This time the National 
Bureau of Standards may 
have to prove its claims 
against a product. 


When a manufacturer puts a new 
product on the market, one thing that 
can make or break him is the opinion 
of the National Bureau of Standards— 
especially if it’s a product that custom- 
ers are likely to regard with suspicion. 
Knowing this, the bureau is notori- 
ously cautious about endorsing some- 
thing new. It’s not unusual for years 
to clapse before an innovator proves to 
the bureau's satisfaction that his prod- 
uct is worthwhile and lives up to his 
claims. 

This .weck, however, the bureau has 
on its hands a case with a double 
twist. This time the bureau, as well as 
the producer, is on the receiving end. 
It may have to prove to Congress, once 
and for all, its damaging claims against 
battery additive AD-X2—or admit it 
has been wrong all along. 
¢ Two Sides—The case of Battery 
AD-X2 began in 1947, when Cali- 
fornia’s Pioneers, Inc., developed a bat 
terv additive that it claimed would 
give longer life to lead-acid automobile 
batteries. Its original claims were later 
backed up by a report by Dr. Keith J. 
Laidler, Associate Professor of Chem- 
istry at Catholic University (Washing- 
ton, D. C.), that AD-X2 does help 
batteries. And Pioneers claims that 
companies have used the product with 
good results and will testify to its 
value. 

The Bureau of Standards wasn’t con- 
vinced, and that was a serious blow to 
the sales prospects of AD-X2. Strictly, 
the bureau does nothing more than 
issue circulars giving general informa 
tion to be used as a standard in govern- 
ment purchasing. But private buyers 
get these circulars and are likely to take 
them as gospel. 

On the basis of its own investiga- 
tions the bureau disagreed with Pio- 
neers’ claims and condemned all bat- 
tery additives, AD-X2 included, as 
uscless. The National Better Business 
Bureau took up the cry. 
¢ Third Party—Last year, Sen. Spark- 
man’s Small Business Committee took 
a hand in the case. It had a group of 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology 
scientists test the product. In Decem- 
ber, the committee released a research 
report which backed up the claims of 
Pioneers. 

The MIT tests, as described, indi- 
cated that cells treated with AD-X2 
showed larger capacity than untreated 
cells. The report also said that the 
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Selected to carry AM M UJ N ITI ON for U. S. Navy 


3 


THIS I$ BALANCED SUSPENSION. (1) U-shaped, pendulum-type hangers permit shock-absorbing 
lateral motion. (2) Chrysler Design self-contained, constant friction snubbers work with (3) the longest 


travel standard coil springs to absorb vertical shocks and control spring oscillation, 


Chrspslen DDertyer.RAILROAD FREIGHT TRUCKS 


offer better protection to all goods in rail transit 


Already in wide use by railroads and shippers, now Chrysler 
Design Freight Car Trucks have been specified by the U. S. 
Navy for the delicate job of carrying ammunition and explosives. 


Chrysler Design trucks are constructed on a completely 
new application of the fundamental principles of Balanced 
Suspension. They show reductions of 98‘% in vertical shock 
index and 95‘% in lateral shock index (AAR formula), as com- 
pared with standard trucks having coil-snubber spring groups. 
Users report they virtually eliminate rail-originated damage to 
lading. Low maintenance costs have been proven in a combined 
total of over 40 million car miles of accelerated freight and 
head-end service. 

These advantages are finding profitable use in such de- 
velopments as the new General American-Evans’ Damage-Free 
Box Car, where Chrysler Design trucks are standard equipment 
. ». as well as in all other types of railroad freight and head-end 
passenger train service. To railroads and shippers, they offer 
the prospect of a new day of faster, more economical rail freight. 


Chrysler Design Railroad Freight Car Trucks are manufactured and sold by 
The Symington-Gould Corporation, Depew, i. Y., under Chrysier license. 
Chrysler Design Friction Snubbers are manufactured and sold under 
Chrysler license by the Houdaille-Hershey Corporation, Detroit 2, Mich. 





One of 886 U.S. Navy ammunition cars 
equipped with Chrysler Design trucks 
and built by Pullman-Standard, Chicago 


This development of Chrysler Design 
Railroad Freight Trucks is a natural 
outgrowth of Chrysler research on the 
fundamentals of vehicle suspension 
Such work is part of Chrysler Corpora 
tion's continuous research into every 
phase of vehicle design. The value of 
this same research is reflected in the 
superior riding qualities of Chrysler- 
built cars and trucks. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Plymouth ° Dodge . De Soto 


Chrysler 








InThe NEW 
Saudi Arabia 


-..and in 
Modern 
Industrial 


Plants 


Development of oil resources is transforming Arabia into a nation 
of chemists, contractors, business-men, and mechanics. 
American-made presses, engines, and other machinery are operating 
efficiently... with the aid of built-in Manzel Force Feed Lubrica- 
tion. ‘Manzels’ eliminate human frailties. . . automatically 
supply just enough oil to wearing parts, day after day, year after 
year, Insist on Manzel — lubricated machinery. For further 
information write Manzel, 333 Babcock Street, Buffalo 10, N. Y. 


cet Re 


A DIVISION OF FRONTIER INDUSTRIES, INC. 





compound reduced the amount of sedi- 
ment, which may short a battery, and 
that the surface of the negative plates 
was softer on treated cells—important 
since hardening eventually makes a 
battery unfit for recharging. 

¢An Admission—The report of the 
MIT scientists has the Bureau of Stand- 
ards on the spot. It must now put up- 
prove that its scientists were correct in 
condemning the product—or withdraw 
its claim and plead guilty to an error 
which has cost Pioneers money over the 
past five years. 

A far more important result may 
come out of the hassle. It could spark 
a full investigation of the federal gov 
ernment’s “competition restriction by 
regulation.” A movement is already un- 
der way to call the Bureau of Standards 
on the congressional carpet. Once the 
study is started, it probably will include 
all of the impediments that the govern 
ment, through regulation or operation, 
places in the way of small businesses, 
such as the way various bureaus disre- 
gard regulations of the federal adminis 
trative procedures act. 

The battery additive case, itself, 
touches on the administrative pro 
cedures act. Under the act, evidence 
may be presented in any case pending 
before a federal bureau at anv time 
before a decision is made How- 
ever, Pioneers has had difficulty in try- 
ing to present the MIT report to the 
Post Office Dept., which is charging 
the company with mail fraud on the 
basis of the Bureau of Standards report 
labeling AD-X2 as worthless. The Post 
Office Dept. has ruled that Jess M. 
Ritchie, president of Pioneers, must get 
a lawyer to submit the MIT report to it. 
¢ What It Is—AD-X2 is not patented. 
It is Ritchie’s secret. He admits, and 
tests bear out, that it is chiefly sodium 
and magnesium sulfates. But it has 
traces of other elements. These other 
elements apparently are the catalysts 
which make AD-X2 act differently from 
the two sulfates alone. 

The use of the two sulfates is what 
started all the trouble. For many years, 
people have been selling sodium sul 
fate, magnesium sulfate, or mixtures 
of the two as battery additiy Re 
peated experiments using various com 
binations of the two sulfates have 
shown no evidence of increasing the 
life of batteries. The original NBS re- 
ports were based on these test 


eNo Go—When Ritchie came out 


»with AD-X2, he indicated that the new 


product was more than a mixture of 
the two sulfates. Even so, AD-X2 was 
condemned—apparently—on the basis of 
the earlier tests. For in 1950, NBS is- 
sued a circular which again indicated 
that the Bureau of Standards felt that 
no battery additives performed any use 
ful function. 

The condemning statement of NBS, 
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"THAT [NEW] FASHIONED 
PHONE DICTATION IS [° 
EDISON | TELEVOICE|!" 


It cuts paperwork costs 
in small offices and large! 

























\f herever you have people who “put it in 





writing,” depend on TELEVOICE to deliver real 





economy. You save money —with 3, 6, even 20 





low-cost dictating phones in a network served 





by one recording unit, one secretary.... 






And you save time: that TELEVOICE phone on 


your desk gives you the fastest service you’ve ever 












known —and it’s so downright e-a-s-y to use. 





Just pick it up and dictate. 





Over 1,000 new users a month are turning 





to new-fashioned TELEVOICE... from small 
3-or-4-man offices... to business giants like 
General Electric, United States Rubber, 
Procter & Gamble, Borden’s, Esso, 
Mutual Benefit Life, Illinois Central. 


Average cost per dictator served: $141. 


he 


in COR PORATED 


EDISON TELE VOICEWRITER 
The Televoice System 







Read 
this eye-opening 
booklet! Shows how TeLevoice gets faster 


action, with greater ease, at lower cost. No obli- 





EDISON Ediphone Division), 24 Lakeside Ave.,W. Orange, N.J. 


OK—send me A LINE ON TELEVOICE 





Name__ PROSE Vx Title 





gation— just send coupon, filled in or clipped Company 










to letterhead. Or phone nearest EDISON 4 

’ : , Address 
VOICEWRITER representative for demonstra- ‘ 

tion (see yellow pages of phone directory). ¢ City 





COHR astic 
fabric 3016 


SKETS 


FOR THE FAMOUS 


WAS 


P MAJOR 


When Pratt & Whitney Aircraft engineers were searching for a superior rocker- 
box gasket for the “World’s most powerful piston engine,” they selected 


COHRLASTICc 3016... 


a new “wonder” material made by a special process 


of impregnating glass fiber with silicone rubber. This unique rubber-like sheeting 
is level-coated, smooth-finished, soft and resilient with low compression set and 
high dielectric strength. It withstands oxidation and exposure to lubricating oils 


at temperatures as high as 450°F. 


At —70°F gaskets of natural rubber and most synthetics freeze and shatter; around 
+200°F they oxidize, soften, disintegrate. COHRLASTIC gaskets stand arctic 
temperatures down to 100 below and engine heats up to 500 above, hot oil, vapors 
and other rugged service conditions of flying at higher altitudes, faster speeds, 
longer distances. These gaskets can be counted on to last the full 800 to 1000 


hours before engine cverhaul. 


COHRLASTIC 3016 is a heat resistant 
material consisting of glass fabric coated 
with white silicone rubber. 

DESIGNED for operating temperatures 
ranging from —100°F to +-500°F. 

RESISTANT to mild alkalies, mild non- 
oxidizing acids, most salts, mineral oils, 
oxygenated solvents, air and water. 


COHR astic 


415 EAST STREET 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


52 





STRENGTH TESTS: Bursting 378 Ib psi; 
breaking, cross 200 Ib pi; length 250 
Ib pi. 

STOCKED in rolls 36” wide; thickness 
0.016”; weight 19 oz. psyd. 

AVAILABLE by the yard for fire curtains, 
ducting, conveyor belts, or to order as 
finished die-cut gaskets ready to use, 


Write for swatches and date sheets 





later used, by the Better Business Bu- 
reau, indicated that the report was 
based on tests of batteries in actual 
service. However, Pioneers says it has 
been unable to get a full report on the 
tests or to find out exactly what condi- 
tions existed during the tests. Dr. 
Laidler, who interpreted the MIT tests 
for the Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee, reported, in effect, that the NBS 
workers did not stick to proper testing 
procedures in carrying out the original 
experiments. His interpretation of the 
MIT results is that “beyond reasonable 
doubt . . . this material is in fact 
valuable.” 

¢ A Different Story—Pioneers, Inc., has 
a live test of its own showing AD-X2 
in action to support its side of the 
story. It cites the case of United-Carr 
Fasteners Corp., of Cambridge, Mass. 
The company’s fork-lift trucks use bat- 
teries costing around $1,300. One day 
a battery apparently went dead. United- 
Carr had ordered another when Rit 
chie’s Boston distributor round 
with a proposition. He suggested trying 
AD-X2 on the battery to rejuvenate it. 
The terms: If the experiment worked, 
United-Carr would pay for the addi 
tive used—if it didn’t work, the com 
pany owed nothing. Th 
worked fine. And since then 
Carr has reordered twice 


pr wdc I 
United- 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Northern Paper Mills of G 
Wis., moved into the final lap of its 
$2-million gamble with spent sulphite 
liquor, a waste product that pollutes 
water. Northern is building a plant to 
evaporate the liquor into a isistency 
something like molasses. The treated 
waste will be used as a cheap fuel in- 
stead of being dumped into a stream 


(BW—Nov.29'52,p70). 


een Bay, 


The largest single source radioac- 
tivity outside of AEC installations was 
unloaded recently at Stanford Research 
Institute, Palo Alto, Calif 
the heart of a new Radiation Enginceer- 
ing Laboratory. The cobalt 60, rated 
at 4,500 curies, traveled ross_ the 
country from Brookhaven National Lab- 
oratory, N. Y., in a 2-ton lead con- 
tainer with 8-in. walls mounted in a 
covered trailer. 


become 


& 
250.000 
nder the 


Chrysler Corp. will finance 
engineering research program 
University of Michigan Memorial 
Phoenix project. The prog: will in- 
clude a study of radioactive tracers in 
measuring the wear of various materials 
and the use of radio-isotopes in deter- 
mining the atomic structure of ma- 
terials. 
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“Air horses” 
for lifesaving over the sea 





Powered to win any race with disaster . . . utterly reliable fur mercy 
missions over treacherous waters .. . the 1425-h.p. engine for air-sea 
triphibians is a marvel of modern precision engineering. To help swell 
volume production of this Wright Cyclone engine, Curtiss-Wright and 
the U. S. Air Force rely on the skill and resourcefulness of Lycoming. 


Lycoming stands ready to assist you—whether you have “just an idea” 
that needs development, a problem in the blueprint stage, or a finished 
metal product that needs speedy, precise fabrication. Long famous in the 
metal-working field, Lycoming continues to meet the most exacting 

and diverse requirements, both industrial and military. Whatever your 
problem—look to Lycoming ! 


Lycoming’s wealth of creative engineering ability 
its 24%-million feet of floor space, its more than 6,000 
machine tools stand ready to serve your needs. 


AIR-COOLED ENGINES FOR AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL USES + PRECISION-AND- 
VOLUME MACHINE PARTS + GRAY-IRON CASTINGS ¢ STEEL-PLATE FABRICATION 


, 
. 


took To FOR RESEARCH 
FOR PRECISION PRODUCTION 
LYCOMING- SPENCER DIVISION { VCO WILLIAMSPORT, Pa, 
BRIDGEPORT-LYCOMING DIVISION \ acs tanta STRATFORD, CONN. 


To power a plane with 
dependable “horses'’— 
mighty engines for 
hazardous air-sea 
rescue work—the 

Air Force looks to 
Lycoming for precision 
production. 








Bridgeport-Lycoming Division 

A4VCO Manvfacturing Corp. 

Stratford, Conn. 

Please send me further ‘formation on 
Lycoming’s varied abilities and facilities. 


Name 





Firm 


Address 
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LIFT and MOVE 
AWKWARD LOADS 


All sorts of sizes 
and shapes. Weights 
to 750 or 1000 Ibs. Lifting 
heights to 54, 68" or 80" 


with BIG JOE 
Hydraulic LIFTS 


MANUAL 
MODELS 
as low as 
$2365° All models sturdily built for 
years of service. Powerful hy- 
draulic assembly. Double raceway ball 
bearings. Self-lock 2-wheel safety brakes. 
Platform or adjustable forks. Finest ma- 
terials handling equipment in the low 
price fleld. 
Write for Specifications 


& } G Jj G MANUFACTURING 


COMAPANY 


900 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
pam CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 











Coating Concrete Blocks in Advance 


The machine above is applying a 
glazed, plastic-like coating to concrete 
blocks. Sherwin-Williams Co. has spent 
more than a year in developing the new 
product called Kem-Krete. 

The coating has to be applied by the 
machine; a brush can’t do the job. 
After an ordinary concrete block has 
passed through the machine and a 
16-hr. curing process, it acquires a coat- 
ing that S-W engincers claim is harder 
than baked enamel. The coating is im- 
pervious to water, withstands the action 
of acids or alkalines. It will char under 
the flame of a blow torch, but it is not 
fire supporting. 
¢ Coloring—Kem-Krete can be colored 
before it ts applied; later on, it is also 
casy to paint it another color. ‘The new 
blocks can be used wherever special fac- 
ing materials or repeated finishing is 
needed on interior walls. Most obvious 
uses are in schools, hospitals, labora- 
tories, industrial plants, tunnels, resi- 
dences. In basements and outdoor walls, 
Kem-Krete masonry has to be water- 
proofed to keep moisture from seeping 
through the mortar between blocks. 

The coating machine, which is 25 ft. 
long and 10 ft. high, will glaze one side 
of 2,000 regular-size concrete blocks 
per day. Three men are required for 
the operation. The machine was built 
for S-W_ by Hurst-Rosche, Hillsboro, 
Ill., and is designed to work in con- 
nection with the Besser machine for 


manufacturing concrete blocks 

The Kem-Krete machine works this 
way: A conveyor carries dry blocks un- 
der a sander, which removes protruding 
burrs. A colorless filler is then sprayed 
on the surface and pressed into the 
pores of the block. The final coating is 
applied under normal spray pressure. 
The formula is a closely guarded secret. 
It is known to consist of two materials, 
which are kept in separate containers 
and not mixed until the instant they 
reach the tip of the spray gun 
¢ Costs—According to S-W, the coated 
blocks will cost about 40 than 
ceramic material used for finished wall 
surface, and about 40% more than con- 
ventional concrete block. ‘The coating 
material will run about $15 per gal. 
Conventional-type morta used in 
laying up the blocks. 

Four of the machines havi 
duced and are in operation at 
Crete Products, Inc., Mu 
Peyton Concrete Products Co., Benton, 
Ill.; Gage Bros. Products ( Sioux 
Falls, S. D. Krete Koter S e, the 
company estdblished by Hurst-Rosche 
to manufacture and sell the new ma- 
chine, reports that it has a long waiting 
list and will sell only to concrete block 
makers using Besser machin Cost is 
slightly under $7,000. 

e Source: Sherwin-Williams Co., 101 
Prospect Ave., N. W., Cleveland 1, 
Ohio. 


cn pro- 
Dura 
Ind.; 
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For Extra Precision 


In today’s advanced technology, the 
thing that counts is precision. Many 
production tools have to be accurate 
within microscopic tolerances. To get 
such split-hair precision, tool designers 
take measurements from gauge blocks— 
bars of metal with dimensions accurate 
to millionths of an inch. 

The trouble is that the accuracy 
sometimes gets lost between the gauge 
block and the tool. Often, it’s lost in 
the device (calipers, rule, or some like 
instrument) that is calibrated from the 
block, or in the scribing instrument 
that draws the design. 

Now, an Illinois company—DoALL 
Co.—thinks it has found a solution. It 
has developed what it calls the Micro- 
Step System—a kit of holders and 
clamps for gauge blocks. Along with the 
holders, the kit contains “end stand- 
ards”—pointed picces, machined to 
gauge-block accuracy, that act like the 
points of a pair of calipers or a scribing 
instrument. When the gauge blocks 
and end standards are clamped into a 
holder, the unit becomes a gauging or 
scribing instrument that’s as accurate 
as the blocks themselves. 

The holders come in a range of sizes. 
The kit contains enough for setups 72 
in. long, put together in increments of 
as little as 25 millionths of an inch. 
¢ Source: DoALL Co., 254 N. Laurel 
Ave., Des Plaines, TI. 


Transistor Hearing Aid 


Transistors made their loug-awaited 
debut in a consumer product last week. 
Sonotone Corp. is using the tiny specks 
of germanium in the power stage of a 
quality hearing aid. 

The transistor does the job of a 
vacuum tube, but it permits a much 
smaller finished product. The transistor 
itself is not sel smaller than a minia- 
ture tube; in the new hearing aid, in 
fact, it’s used with two miniature tubes. 
The big saving in size comes from the 
battery, since the transistor model needs 
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FOR LOW COST HANDLING 


Here's a brand new case study file which 
contains the first of a continuing series 
of case studies covering many successful 
American MonoRail installations. 


Check your handling problems against 
these "Engineered Applications” of Amer- 
ican MonoRail systems. 


Send coupon for original file. Future 
studies will reach you as published. 


f The Amarican MonoRail Co 
rg apd mt | 13132 Athens Avenue 
THE ANERICAN ' , 9 F Cleveland 7, Ohio 
I Please send your Case Study 
13132 ATHENS AVE. * CLEVELAND 7. OHIO File. 


Name 


Ca » 
(Please attach to, or write on 
your business letterhead) 





Industries “on the move” 


need a cross-country benefit plan 


HE COMPANIES that are building cross-country pipe- 
lines are not the only examples of business “ton the 
move” these days. 

Many businesses are expanding by acquiring existing 
plants or by building new plants and establishing branches 
at new locations. Some are moving from one part of the 
country to another. A great number of companies are 
taking on jobs and projects far from headquarters. 


Any one of these conditions means more moving about 
by employees, more traveling for supervisory personnel. 

So if your firm is undergoing this kind of adjustment, 
you need a benefit plan administered by a company that 
can take care of your employees the way you expect 
them to be served—-wherever they happen to be. 

The Travelers, long a pioneer in the Group insur- 
ance field, is such a company. 

Through 220 strategically located Claim offices, The 
Travelers handles Group Hospitalization, Surgical, 
Sickness, Accident, and Life insurance claims locally, 
pays them promptly with drafts on local banks. 

In setting up your benefit plan you can have the help 
of a Travelers Group man. He is familiar with your in- 
dustry and with conditions across the country where 


a 


plants, branches, or projects are located. 

Ask your Travelers agent or broker to arrange a meet- 
ing with a Travelers Group man. Let him show you 
how The Travelers can take the whole complicated 
business of organizing and administering a complete 
benefit plan off your shoulders. If you would like the 
name of the Travelers man nearest you, write us. 








YOU WILL BE WELL SERVED BY 


T he 


Travelers 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 





ALL FORMS OF EMPLOYEE INSURANCE 
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‘| arpenter A.E.S. 


Finding a Faster Way to Measure a Star 


Anotherexample of how Carpenter 
*Application Engineering Service 
is working for industry 
The giant 200-inch telescope at Cali- 
fornia’s Mt. Palomar Observatory was 
picking up thousands of stars missed 
by other telescopes. But the job of 
measuring and coordinating the data 
revealed by the photographs was so big 
that astronomers couldn’t keep abreast 
of it. Then the delicate astrophotometer 
was developed and the problem was solved. The new device 
mechanically computes the size of a star in a fraction of the 
time trained astronomers could do it with former devices. 


Naturally, such a precise instrument posed quite a few 
materials problems. One was the type of steel for the hardened 
ways on which the machine travels horizontally back and 
forth. Many different special steels were tried. All failed because 


+ Cin SEE 


they couldn’t meet the exacting straightness that was required. 


Then, Carpenter Application Engineering Service was called 
in...and Carpenter Vega, a new air-hardening steel that 
shows practically no distortion in heat treatment was put to 
work. Used successfully for thousands of critical tool and die 
applications, Vega has proved to be the only steel found to 
stay straight enough in the 20” lengths of the ways. Are there 
applications in your plant where a steel providing this kind 
of performance could give your product extra competi- 
tive advantages? 


Time and again, industry is finding new ways to save money 
and improve the salability of products with the help of 
Carpenter Application Engineering Service . . . a service that 
uses imagination to apply steels for best results. A.E.S. is 
yours to profit by when you do business with Carpenter. 
THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, 140 W. Bern St., 
Reading, Pa. 


| Alloy and Stainless Steels 


Pioneering in Improved Tool, Alloy and Stainless Steels Through Continuing Research 





Process Cooling | 
takes to. 





... and Marley's new brochure tells how this modefy 
cooling concept can best be adapted to your use 


MARLEY DRICOOLER* air cooled heat exchangers are creating 


new frontiers for industry. Gone is the day when industry must locate 
at the water's edge because it needs water for process cooling; today, 
with a Marley DriCooler, industry is free to locate where it likes. 


This is so because the Marley DriCooler uses air to take the heat 
off industrial processing. Air is everywhere — dependable, free, non- 
corrosive — and always in unlimited supply. That’s why you find the 
Marley DriCooler serving industry in many countries and climates, 
cooling water, oils, and gases and fluids of many other types. 

Air cooled heat exchangers raise many questions — and Marley 
has prepared an authoritative book supplying the answers you need: 
“Economics of Air Cooled Heat Exchangers.” It tells what you, or one 
of your engineers, should know about this cooling method that daily 
assumes greater significance for industry. For your copy, write Depart- 
ment DC-3 at The Marley Company, world’s leading producer of water 
cooling towers and DriCoolers. 


* Reg. Trade Mark 


The Marley Company 


Kansas City 5, Missouri 





far less electrical power than the vacuum 
tube. 

The new hearing aid, including bat- 
tery, weighs 3 oz. It’s far thinner, about 
25% smaller, and twice as powerful as 
previous Sonotone quality aids. Sono- 
tone says that a hearing aid “B”’ battery, 
with a normal life expectancy of 330 
hours (about 27 days under average use) 
in a snentaiiianall model, will last more 
than six months in the new model. 
¢ Source: Sonotone Corp., Elmsford, 
New York. 
© Price: $229.50. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A continuous conveyor system for rapid 
freezing of packaged foods, in a wide 
variety of shapes and sizes, has been de- 
signed and built by Girdler Corp., 
Louisville, Ky. Loading and unloading 
are automatic. A variable-speed drive 
permits the conveyor to be synchronized 
with the plant’s production rate. 


Coddling your arm: The velvet-like 
Beauty Arm Rest protects an automo- 
bile driver’s arm from heat and cold. 
On most cars, it hooks between the sill 
and felt window molding, snaps down 
automatically to cover the outside sill 
when the window is lowered. Cost is 
$3.95 a pair from Ess-H-Bee Products, 
Inc., 4400 11th St., Rock Island, Il. 


Remington Rand, Inc. is introducing 
an electric typewriter, the Dual-Rite, 
which switches from normal to much 
heavier lettering with a flick of the rib- 
bon control. This means that empha- 
sis is possible without underscoring. 
6 

A drum liner for handling corrosive ma- 
terials is made of pelyethylene film with 
a preformed circular-disc bottom by 
Mehl Mfg. Co., a division = Svdney- 
Thomas Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
company claims the new line simpli- 
fies the readying of the drums and climi- 
nates the possibility of creases 


Custom-built dock boards for loading 
are being produced by Washington 
Aluminum Co., Inc., of Baltimore, 
Md. The company uses standard parts 
of aluminum. All it needs to make the 
loading aids is the individual axle load- 
ing and elevation difference between 
car and dock in your plant. 
a 


Deterg-ene, a chemically moist, dust- 
less rug cleaner, is being offered by Von 
Schrader Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. The 
powder is sprinkled on the rug, worked 
in with a brush, and then vacuumed 


off. 
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detail. The causes of its bad showing 
are listed in this order: 

¢ Inventory losses, following “a 
sharp drop in pork values during the 
first half.” Beef, lamb, and veal opera- 
tions were unprofitable most of the 
year, “as livestock prices were generally 
high in relationship to wholesale meat 
prices. 

¢ Higher operating costs, “accen- 
tuated by work stoppages, slowdowns, 
and strikes.” (Other packers were able 
to get through the vear with relatively 
little labor trouble.) 

e Higher interest rates on bor- 
rowed moncy. 

¢ “Inefhciencies imposed by the 
Office of Price Stabilization.” 

The Cudahy report also notes wide- 
spread changes in top management. It 
says that the new management has 
started a program to get better control 
over inventories, administrative  ex- 
penses, production and _ distribution 
costs, and to climinate unprofitable 
operations. However, it’s still not alto- 

ether happy about the outlook, since 
fast month it deferred the preferred 
dividend customarily due now (BW— 
Jan.3'53,p95). 

¢ Byproducts—Cudahy wasn’t the only 
packer to do worse than the preceding 
vear. Geo. A. Hormel & Co., a smaller 
house which does a general slaughtering 
and packing business but specializes in 
pork products, earned $2.1-million in 
fiscal 1952, compared to $2.4-million 
the vear before. At the same time, its 
sales tonnage was up 7.1% over the pre- 
vious vear. 

Obviously, Cudahv had some head- 
aches in 1952 which didn’t affect Swift 
as much. There are some observers who 
feel that its famous Old Dutch Cleanser 
has been running into trouble from 
detergents. And some Wall Streeters 
fecl there’s another big reason for the 
wide variance in performance: Swift's 
bookkeeping minimizes fluctuations in 
inventory values; Cudahy’s doesn't. 
¢ Inventory—The way inventories are 
valued for balance sheet purposes has a 
big effect on earnings in the packing in- 
dustry. Inventory values are verv im- 
portant, in spite of the fast turnover on 
most items, because in industry ratio of 
sales to invested capital is very high. 
Both Swift and Cudahy’s latest balance 
sheets show about one-third of total 
assets as inventory. 

Since 1941, Swift has used Lifo (the 
last-in-first-out method) in setting up 
book value of most of its inventory, 
while Cudahy (alone among the major 
packers) uses the traditional method— 
cost or market, whichever is lower—on 
all its inventory. 

The effect of Lifo is to modify the 
effects of price swings in inventory on 
carnings. When market values of in- 
ventory were climbing, as they did in 
many years since 1941, Swift’s inventory 
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Modern 85,000 b.t.u. 
highboy gas furnace, 
weight 248 pounds, 
rounded corners, high 


finish. 


Inadequate and costl 
shipping container, dif- 
ficult assembly and 
packing, wastes storage 
space, adds to shipping 
weight, awkward ap- 
pearance, inferior 
rotection against 
ents, scratches, dirt, 


moisture. 


A quality built 
Fort Wayne cor- 
rugated con- 


tainer designed and engineered specifi- 
cally for the product. High-test strength 
with minimum weight, marked saving in 
both initial cost and freight charges. 
Simple assembly and packing, no nails 
or splinters. Neat appearance, snug fit, 
saving in storage space. Complete pro- 


tection of product. 


Fort Wayne's New Uses Development Division 
is constantly at work getting results like these. 
Staffed by shipping experts, designers, engi- 
neers and sample makers, it applies Fort 
Wayne's 44 years of experience and knowledge 
to the shipper’s problem—and produces safe, 
economical corrugated containers even for prod- 





ucts never before shipped this money saving way! 
Challenge us with your shipping problem. 


You'll get results. 


CORRUGATED FIBRI 
CORRUGATED PAPER 





OXES 


PROT) 


GENERAL OFFICES e FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


Sates Oyucs: TD 


Chicago, Il. 


' Peoria, Ill. 
Plante: Hartford City, Ind. 
Rochester, New York Indianapolis, Ind. 


Chicago, Illinois Muncie, Ind. 
tre ee Pennsylvania Vincennes, Ind. 


Hartfor 
Holiand, Mich. 
Wit: Jackson, Mich. 


Vincennes, Indiana ia J. 


7 Jamestown, N.Y. 
Affiliate: New York, N.Y. 


Southern Paperboard Rochester, N.Y. 
Corporation Syracuse, N.Y. 
Port Wentworth, Georgia tica, N.Y. 


City, Indiana Washington, Ind. 


Akron, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 


Lima, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
York, Penna. 
Winchester, Va. 
Milwaukee, Wis 
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Packers Lag, but They Can Dream 


Che meat-packing business is like few 
others. Instead of putting raw mate 
rials together to make a finished prod 
uct, it takes the raw material apart. 
hat creates a special headache for 
the industry-one that can’t be 
pletely cured until someone invents a 
Huoroscope that will tell at a glance 
just what grade of meat—and how 
much of it—is inside a live animal. 

Another odd but significant feature 
about the meat packers is that they 
pack hardly any meat these days. Pack- 
ing, strictly speaking, refers to the proc 
ess by which pork used to be salted 
down into barrels, where it would last 
quite awhile, though it wasn’t as tasty 
as the fresh-killed varicty. Since re 
frigerator cars around 
1875, the “packers” disassemble their 
livestock, keep the meat chilled, and 
move it rapidly into retailers’ iceboxes. 
¢ Speed—That word “rapidly” is im 
portant. On most types of meat, as the 
trade phrase goes, you “‘sell it or smell 
it.” The big packers perform this 
logistical feat of speed on a national 
scale. Along with the meat, to fill up 
the chinks inside that car and 
cut down overhead, go butter, eggs, and 
poultry. 

Put these facts alongside three more: 


com 


came into use 


reeter 
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¢ There are all sorts of byproducts 
of the disassembly Uheir re 
covery value is important to the packers 
but depends on vagaries of many kinds 
of markets in which they are competi 
tive with vegetable or synthetic alter- 
nates. 

e The retail price of meat is a 
political issue—sometimes a hot one. 

¢ The industry operates with enor- 
mous volume on a very low profit mar 
gin. About 1% of sales normally comes 
through to net income. 

With this in mind, you can appre 
ciate why the meat packers often have 
their troubles, and why shares in meat- 
packing Companies are considered spec 
ulative. There has been plenty of 
trouble in the last couple of years 
(chart). After running ahead of indus- 
trial shares generally for several years, 
the meat-packing shares have lagged way 
behind since Korea. 

Now some observers think the mar 
ket outlook for the meat-packing shares 
is improving. Some produce arguments 
to show why profit margins will im 
prove—others just go on the simple 
hunch that they can’t get much worse. 
¢ Contrast—It isn’t easy to generalize 
about meat packers. Annual reports 
come out at this time of vear (the 


proc Css 


Nov. 


major 


industry’s fiscal year ends a1 
1). The first two report 
packers offer a startling co 
Swift & Co., historically t 
packer sales wise, had a relat favor 
able report. Sales climbed nearly 3% 
to a new high 
Net income jumped from $1] million 
in 1951 to $21.7-million in 19 l'o 
put it another way, 0.5¢ of h sales 
dollar showed up as net fit this 
year, compared with 0.5¢ in 
Cudahy Packing Co., gi the 
fourth-ranking packer, stat ts 1 
port that 1952 was the wor 
62-vear history. Net loss { 
was a little over $7-million 
before, the company earned $ 
Although Swift's profit 
1952, its $21.7-million net 
quite a bit below the imm 
war vears. In the vears 194 
1949, average annual earnin 
$30-million. Earnings on 
investment averaged 9.3 
vears, compared to only 6.2 
Swift’s president, John Hol: 
out that many 
were still on the rise, and 
that Office of Price Stabilizat 
were interfering with efficier 
¢ Bad News—Cudahy gox« 


iding 
> 


close to llion. 


costs of doi 


more 
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lower wholesale beef prices. More 
plentiful beef might even hurt the price 
of hogs, though 1953 hog supply is ex- 
pected to be lower. 

The optimists argue that this decline 
in livestock prices (normally about 80% 
of the packers’ cost of production) will 
be slower than the decline in wholesale 
meat prices, because of high consumer 
income and rising population. Over the 
long run, according to industry estimate, 
consumers won't spend less than 4% 
or more than 6% of their disposable 
income on meat. The government has 
recently been buying smoked pork prod- 
ucts in order to stabilize prices (BW— 
Dec.20’52,p76). 
¢ In the Middle—However, nobody is 
very sure of himself when it comes to 
predicting profit margins in meat pack- 
ing. The packers are in the middle— 
right between the producers of livestock 
and the American housewife. 

The packers can’t control the supply 
of livestock coming to the yards. And 
industry observers explain it, under 
ordinary circumstances they must be 
right in there buying what does come 
to market. If they don’t prices will fall 
(because it would be pretty expensive 
for farmers to take back livestock they 
have already shipped). Some other 
packer will buy the stock cheaper and 
thus undercut wholesale prices. Further- 
more, every packer has a plant and 
workers to keep busy. Nor can he con- 
trol prices of meat. Consumers, though 
they rarely do it en masse, can knock 
down prices by not buving. 

Special conditions can change retail 
prices fast. The Meat Institute, for in- 
stance, points out that coal miners are 
big ham eaters. If they go on strike, 
they stop buying ham quick. Then the 
ham has to be diverted to other mar- 
kets, and prices go down. 


Ample Mortgage Money 


Prospective home owners needn't 
worry about financing this year. The 
outlook is for an ample supply of mort- 
gage moncy. 

That’s the opinion of Brown L. 
Whatley, president of the Mortgage 
Bankers Assn. Hitched on to his pre- 
diction are some reservations on o.her 
segments of the 1953 mortgage-moncy 
picture. He isn’t too sure that this 
year’s supply of mortgage money will 

evenly spread over the country. 

Whatley also feels pretty certain that 
financing via Veterans Administration 
or Federal Housing Administration 
loans will be difficult. The investment 
demand for these mortgages, he claims, 
will remain stagnant as long as officials 
maintain present low rates—-4% on VA 
loans and 44% on FHA’s. Until these 
are raised, the better-paying conven- 
tional type loan is going to be the 
prime target of mortgage buyers. 
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WHERE it counts! 


At the end of the business day 
for an office, store, or bank... at 
the end of a shift in factories, or 
after business is over in theaters, 
restaurants, amusement places... 
the Tickometer not only saves the 
time and work required by hand 
counting—but it makes results 
available faster. 

This counting and imprinting 
machine is wholly automatic, 
counts almost any paper item— 
from coupons to currency—at 500 


——~ 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


7) @ 
Tickometer 
Counting, Imprinting Machine 


Made by the originators of the postage meter 
«+ Offices in 93 cities in U.S. and Canada, 


to 1000 per minute, eight to ten 
times faster than even experienced 
personnel can count by hand. And 
it’s so accurate that banks trust 
it to count currency and checks. 


Tuousanps of firms use the 
Tickometer to count sales slips, 
invoices, tags, job tickets, coupons 
.--~- Whole or partial counts are 
recorded on visible registers. And 
the Tickometer can be equipped 
to rubber stamp, imprint, date, 
endorse, code and cancel. 

Rented rather than sold, the 
Tickometer needs no investment 
...and Pitney-Bowes nationwide 
service is available at 199 service 
points. Ask the nearest PB office 
to give you a demonstration—or 
send the coupon for free booklet! 





PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 
1453 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn: 


Please send illustrated 
Tichometer booklet to: 

















profit was shown on the books at less 
than it would if valued on the cost-or- 
market basis. ‘This meant lower pre-tax 
for earnings, lower income taxes, and lower 
executive : net carnings. In the past fiscal year 
market value of inventory has been 
falling, so the reverse happens. Inven- 
tory losses are shown on the books at 
less than they would be on the cost-or- 
market basis. Hence pre-tax earnings, 
income taxes, and net earnings are all 
higher. 
employee ¢ Mild Optimism—What happens next 
cafeteria to the packers? You can’t get many 
people to stick their necks out on pre- 
dictions, though the general feeling is 
that the wheel of fortune is bringing 
the packers better earnings. When you 
general search for specific reasons, the answers 
are pretty vague. 
The American Meat Institute says 
there are too many imponderables cloud- 
Me ing the crystal ball. What is going to 
eerie etnies a happen to OPS price regulations, for 
instance? The packers are no longer 
squeezed by price controls, because 
meat prices are now below the ceilings. 


But their usual methods of doing busi- 
SPECIALISTS IN INSTITUTIONAL, ness are still complicated by OPS rules 


PROFESSIONAL, COMMERCIAL FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT on how meat should flow in distribu- 


tion channels and how it should be cut. 
The Institute believes that, as of 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY now, most packers are in a pretty good 


rofit position. hat doesn’t mean 
metal furniture since '97 173 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. 41 Chicago 1 P t P sition. But that doc . 


it says, that they’ll stay this way even 
Factories: Los Angeles + Michigan City, Ind. + Warren, Pa. + Walden, N.Y. + Galt, Ont. » Showrooms: Chicago + Los Angeles » San Francisco + New York City till next month . 


Though annual reports of other lead- 


Does your plant ing packers, like Armour & Co., Wilson 


& Co., Inc., and John Morrell & Co., 


have 4 smoke or : j weren't out early this week, the indica- 
. Ae : tions are that the packers had a pretty 
fume problem? mtg good fourth quarter. . 
° + e Lagging—Armour (the only major 
™ —e , which reports quarterly), failed to cover 
preferred dividends for the 39 wecks 
... THEN YOU NEED A ending July 26. It earned about $2.1- 
million, which meant a deficit of 4¢ per 
B a N D j xX e ® i F Z A a ROVA N E *| common share. But unofficial estimates 
= are that the company will carn about 
$5-million for the full year, or around 
' 50¢ per common share, after taking 
This finely-precisioned instrument pro- care of preferred dividend requirements. 
vides a continuous, accurate, electrically- Last year, it earned about $16-million, 
written record of wind direction and or $3.20 per common share 
velocity. It offers you the scientific way Although this fourth-quarter showing 
to get data that’s indispensable for working still isn’t exactly terrific, a somewhat 
out smoke and fume control most effec- more bullish attitude seem to be 
tively. Every day Bendix-Friez weather spreading im Well Street; Standard & 
; Poor’s index of packing stocks has 
mnetruments - +» the accepted standard of picked up for the first time in many 
comparison . . . are proving that they months. (There was a sharp price reac- 
ely Be By : , can perform more and more valuable tion, of course, in Cudahy preferred 
ments that are solving services for industry. Let us demonstrate when the dividend was omitted.) 
many important prob- > 
lems for industry. ; how we can help you, *REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. People who look for an improvem<¢ nt 
. in the packing shares talk this way: 
Prices which packers pay for beef cattle 
went down in 1952, becau more 
cattle were coming to market. This 


office reception 
room 


office 


Your only single source for over 150 metal furniture items. Write for literature. 





FRIEZ INSTRUMENT DIVISION of 


2 process is expected to continue this 
1416 Taylor a ’ ownage 4, Maryland year, so that per-capita consumption of 


Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. st er all meats should increase slightly. This 
‘ may well mean lower cattle prices and 
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When you have to stop suddenly, you don’t worry. You 
stop. Your safe stop began years ago in the planning stages 
of your car. For one thing, it began when thoughtful engineers 
went all-out to bring you tops in hydraulic-brake-line safety 
They specified Bundyweld Tubing, fifteen times stronger 
than necessary to protect your life. Bundyweld’s leakproof 
It won’t burst, won’t give in to harmful vibration, won't fail 


you in time of need. 
Bundyweld 
Tubing 


"The lifeline of yeur cer" 
BUNDY TUBING COMPANY 





Your code. ctop hore 
begat. yoors ago 


aii 


1 Brake lines of Bundyweld 
Tubing bring you unmatched 
motoring safety proved in bil- 
lions of miles of safe stop-and-go 
driving by millions of motorists. 
No wonder automotive engineers 
give you Bundyweld protection. 


Why you’ce safer with 


tr A an « Rs ee 
2 Bundyweld’s used in oil lines, 
too—which means they’re leak- 
proof and trouble-free. Extra- 
strong, extra-safe Bundyweld 
Tubing is used in 95% of today’s 
cars in an average of twenty 
applications each. 


‘ 


| ae ake 
3 Your gas lines of Bundyweld 
provide steady flow of fuel from 
tank to engine during the life of 
your car. These lines stay 
smooth, undented, leakproof 
despite constant attack from fly- 
ing stones and vibration. 


Bundyweld Tubing 





DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


a (Below) New automotive 
applications call for Bundyweld 
safety in your car, too. For in 
stance, it goes without saying that 
power -steering mechanisms must 
not fail. Tohelp make them sosafe, 
engineers specify Bundyweld 


er 4 
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1 Bundyweld Tubing 2 We carefully roll the 3 We take the rolled- 4 Result: Bundyweld 
starts out as a single single strip of steel like up tube, fire it in a fur- Tubing, double-walled 
strip of tough, copper- this, make it into a nace, where the copper and extra-strong, cop- 
coated steel. double-walled tube. bonds with the steel. per-sealed and leakproof. 
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PAY BILLS 


with Receivables 


33 


You can’t 
MEET PAYROLLS 


with Inventory 


Cas 


problem 


NOW! 


YOUR BUSINESS can use more 
cash now than you can get from usual 
sources—or if you want assurance that 
additional funds will be available later if 
needed—get in touch with CoMMERCIAL 
Crepir. We are confident that we can 
solve your money problem—give you 
assurance of an adequate and continuing 
supply of cash—wherever you are located 
in the United States, whether you need 
thousands or millions, whether you need 


it for months or years. 


CommerciaL Crepit’s method is fast 
with cash usually available within 3 to 5 
days. Our method is practical, tested. In 
1952 manufacturers and wholesalers used 
over Hatr a Bitition Do.tars of our 


You can’t 
PAY TAXES 
with Fixed Assets 


money. No securities to sell. No new 
partners. No interference with ownership, 
management, profits. No preliminary 
costs. COMMERCIAL CREDIt’s one reason- 


able charge is tax deductible. 


Don’t let a tight cash position retard your 
progress and profit in 1953. Write or wire 
the nearest CommerciaL Crepit Cor- 
PORATION Office listed below now. Just 
say, “Send me information about the plan 
mentioned in Business Week.” 


Battimore 1: 200 W. Baltimore St. 
Cuicaco 6; 222 W. Adams St. 

Los ANGELES 14: 724 S. Spring St. 
New York 17: 100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6: 112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CreDIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $125,000,000 





Cost of Money 

Opinion is divided on 
whether tight market over 
Christmas presages a rise in 
bank loan rates. 


It was a mighty “tight Christmas” in 
the money market. Here’s a sampling 
of the disturbing—if temporar ymp 
toms: 

e Member banks were in hock to 
the Federal Reserve to the tune of some 
$2-billion for money to build up re- 
serves depleted by the demand for busi- 
ness loans. That’s the highest borrow 
ing total since the 1920s. 

¢ On one occasion bids dropped to 
a new low of 96,4, % of par in the trad 
ing market for the longest-term bonds 
the Treasury has outstanding, its Vic- 
tory 24s, due 1972. That’s a yield basis 
of 2.81%. 

e Several sales of 90-day bills—the 
shortest-term government obligations in 
the hands of the public—w on a 
2.35% basis. That’s the highest return 
offered buyers of such paper in 20 years. 

The question is: What light does this 
cast on 1953 borrowing costs? Does it 
portend a further uptrend in the inter 
est rates paid by corporation hort- 
term bank loans? 
¢ Bolstered—Not necessarily Wall 
Strect optimists. And there’s plenty of 
validity in their supporting arguments 

As they point out, it has ab 
normal for money rates to show 
tendencies toward firmness 
or lesser degree, as the vear « 
end. Loan demand usually rises steadily 
in the last half of the vear. That this 
hasn’t tightened credit in many past 
years ma\ be traced to the go nment’s 
easy money policy. Now the artificial 
restraints are off 

Demand for credit during th 
winter stems mainly from two 
(1) crop movement in the fall, and (2) 
wholesale and retail borrowing to float 
seasonal inventory. Some of the latter 
is, in turn, translated into sumer 
financing as merchandise mov 

Usuallv, these needs start t 
as the new vear gets under w With 
Christmas over, currency starts flowing 
rapidly back to the bank Business 
loans have a habit of declining, some 
times quite sharply—after the holidays. 
Manv retailers, for example, 1 
thev had made to stock up f 
mas. So do commodity dealer 
processors who had been hea 
ers while they were buving 
crops. 

e May Be a Drop—If all this happens 
in the next few months as it has in the 
past, there will probably be no material 
rise in bank loan rates. Corporate bor 
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refrigerators... 


a idea in Phenolic Plastics 


SERVEL’s portable “Wonderbar” trav- 
els to any room in the house — parks 
right at your elbow! 

Molded of BAKELITE Phenolic Plas- 
tic, the cabinet puts this electric refrig- 
erator in the fine furniture class. With 
its clean modern lines, rich mahogany 
color, and permanently smooth finish, 
it “belongs” in living room, bedroom, 
or den. 

BAKELITE Phenolic Plastics are re- 
sistant to stains and abrasion — always 
look clean. Light in weight, they help 


ONE-PIECE ee oe car body of glass-fiber re- 

bonded with BAKALITE Polyester 
Resins iy very high “weight ratio and 
resistance to permits com. 





make the “Wonderbar” easy to move 
about. They have good thermal charac- 
teristics. They're strong—the “Wonder- 
bar” door opens to form a serving 
shelf, has to take a lot of slamming. 
They are quickly molded to the precise 
dimensions needed for quick assembly 
and tight sealing. 

If you’re planning a new product — 
or bringing an old one up-to-date —try 
BAKELITE Phenolic Plastics. Our en- 
gineers will help you. 

Write Dept. OQ-61. 


EYE-CATCHING three-dimensional signs 


molded sections oo of BAKE. 
—_ 


eed metallized 
o 


Wonderbar 


Cabinet Molded by 
General American Transportation Corporation 


BAKELITE 


ft waee 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS 


BAKELITE COMPANY 


A Division of 
Union Corbide and Carbon Corporation 








UCC) 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
tn Canada : 
Be!:elite Company (Conedea) Lid., Belleville, Ont. 


HEAVY-DUTY pane! board's copper conductors, 
molded in ey faese from VINYLITE Dis- 
cooler. Plastisols pro- 


om oh 
vide qncetions | LF. ave ow. ressure mold- 
ability that pegsects delicate molds. By Stanley 


impact. effect. 
removal for motor, chassis inspection. By sant - 
. by , East Berlia, Conn. 


le Wright, Berkeley, Cal. &O Engineering, Inc., eo Wis. 





Where can you use this new 
FARQUHAR EXPAND-O-VEYOR? 


Completely adjustable in height and length! 


The new Farquhar EXPAND-O-VEYOR: Length and 
height are both readily adjustable to meet changing re- 
quirements. Operates equally efficiently in any position, 





H™; the new Farquhar Expand- 
O-Veyor—literally, the “conveyor 
with the two-way stretch.” Use it at its 
maximum length and height settings 
one day; move it to another part of 
your plant and use it at minimum set- 
tings the next day. Or, operate it at 
any combination of height and length 
positions you desire. Use it in loading 
and unloading trucks—keep one end 
fixed and shorten or lengthen the other 
as your truck becomes full or empty. 
The versatility of the new Farquhar 
Expand-O-Veyor makes it suitable for 
a wide variety of material handling 
problems—especially where space and 
working requirements change often. 


For more information about this and 
other Farquhar portable, semi-perma- 
nent, and permanent power driven or 
gravity conveyors, write our engi- 
neering department, stating your prob- -+» AND COMPLETELY ADJUSTABLE 
lems. We'll be glad to consult with you AT EITHER END 
e«. at no obligation, of course. 











FREE! “Owners Report”—booklet of case his- 
OLIVER i. 


har MAIL COUPON FOR YOUR COPY Sama 
CONVEYORS A.B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
Div. of The Oliver Corp. 
Dept. 4.01, York, Pa. 


Gentlemen 
Please send me my free copy of “Owners Report.” 


u 
: 
POWER-BELT | 
. A 
GRAVITY | ,. 
CONVEYORS | 


Address 
City 
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rowing costs could well be reduced if 
bank loans start to contract faster than 
the normal seasonal pace, and there are 
many who think that is going to be the 
case this year. 

Some among the optimists actually 

believe that outstanding bank loans may 
drop $l-billion or more in the first 
quarter. Others talk of a $2-billion drop 
in the first half—but partly copper the 
prediction by adding that much of the 
decline might not come until well into 
the second quarter. 
e Dissenters—In the face of all this, 
there remains a hard core of smart bank- 
ers who reiterate that these are not nor- 
mal times. The usual loan repayments 
by retailers, food processors, commodity 
dealers, and the like may well be made. 
But these bankers think that—due to 
unusual factors—bank loans generally 
will remain for some months pretty 
close to their present record $23.3- 
billion. Here’s why: 

e Spending for new plant and 
equipment will stay high for some time 
(BW—Nov.1'52,p27). As before, much 
of this will have to be financed via bank 
loans, at least initially. 

e At the manufacturing level, fur- 
ther piling up of inventories seems prob- 
able. This will require plenty of tem 
porary financing, though much of the 
inventorv is believed to be defense 
goods. 

¢ A large part of 1953's federal tax 
payments may require bank loans. Cor 
porate taxes on 1952 earnings will prob 
ably top $24-billion. Under the Mills 
law, 40% of those taxes (or $9.6-billion) 
must be paid in March, a1 nother 
40% in June. It may be that a surpris 
ing number of companies won't be able 
to make these payments without help 

e General business activity is likely 
to remain high through the first half of 
this year. Handling this will take sub 
stantial bank credit right down the line, 
including credit for buying by the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

If these predictions come true, it’s 
hard to see any drop in corporate loan 
rates for some time. It’s anyone's guess 
whether this would mean a new hike in 
rates. Out-of-town bankers don’t look 
for any upping unless the “prime rate” 
—the rate commanded by big corpora 
tions with impeccable credit ratings 
should be boosted in New York 
e Rumors—Few New York banks see 
any chance of that, despite recurrent 
rumors. However, there are things that 
could touch off such a rise 

e Upping of the Fed rediscount 
rate from the 13% that has prevailed 
since 1950. 

eA decision by the Treasurv—un 
der new management—to refund the 
$8.9-billion of 12% certificates that 
come due Feb. 15 with longer-term 
bonds carrying a better than usual 
coupon rate to insure quick sale 
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What’s so wonderful about an UNBRAKO set screw? 


You never notice a 
set screw when it 
does its job. When 
itdoesn’t, youwish 
to heavens you’d 
used an UNBRAKO 
Self-Locking Set 
Screw instead. 


Set screws that work loose are 
worse than a nuisance. They stop 
machines. Production suffers, and 
customers scream. Service calls 
mount—and each can cost you 
hundreds of times as much as an 
UNBRAKO. It was such bad screw 


behavior that brought about 
development of the UNBRAKO 
Self-Locking Set Screw. Those 
counterclockwise knurls on the 
point are unique with UNBRAKO. 
They won’t burr the shaft they 
seat against, but they will prevent 
the screw from working out, even 
if the tapped hole is oversize or 
vibration is severe. 


An ordinary set screw subjected 
to extreme vibration will work 
loose in minutes. UNBRAKO Self- 
Locking Set Screws will stay in 
place indefinitely. 


UNBRAKO Self-Locking Set Screws 
are made only by SPS of Jenkin- 
town, which has been making fine- 
quality socket screw products for 
the last 40 years. UNBRAKO 
Socket Screw Products are avail- 
able from industrial distributors 
everywhere. Or write SPS, 
Jenkintown 57, Pennsylvania. 


Che Stn Yar + A START FOR THE FUTURE 


UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 








WITHOUT @if.... | FINANCE BRIEFS 


Open-end investment trusts hit the jack- 
pot again in 1952. Early trade estimates 
show new-share sales topping $750-mil- 
lion, compared with $675-million the 
year before; net sales after redemptions 
leaped from $353-million to $550-mil- 
lion. Total assets of the group soared 
$800-million, to a record $3.9-billion. 


Buffalo’s three savings banks will in- 
crease interest on deposits (which re- 
cently totaled $591-million) from 24% 
to 24%-—the maximum permitted by 
the New York State Banking Dept. 
The formal announcement won’t come 
till later, but the increasc ll be retro- 
active to Jan. 1. It was these banks that 
started agitation which finally led to the 
lifting of the legal rate just a year ago 
(BW—Feb.16’52,p174). 
fs 
Nonequipment rail financing will be 
unusually heavy in early 1953. The New 
York, New Haven & Hartford sold $14- 
million of senior mortgage bonds this 
weck; the Nickel Plate and the Southern 
MEN WOULD FLY IN OOS Ry. are each expected to make $10- 
million public offerings soon. The New 
Haven and the Southern fmancing is for 


Leonardo daVinci tried to fly by tying giant feather-like wings : ; ; 
on his arms. Although a complete‘ failure, this w f ’s fi ee roe ee Vor wee 8 
: P Cure SS OBS CS MANS tisst quarter of its proceeds to pay off debts; 
attempts to fly. Many other types of flying machines succeeded the rest will be added to working capital. 
daVinci’s folly, but until the gasoline motor was perfected, only the . 


free-flying balloon was a success. Premium income of the nation’s 197 
mutual casualty insurance companies hit 
' f: a new high in 1952. American Mutual 
> wo l > 4 ’ - . ” : . . . . : 
There uld be no “faster-than-sound” flying jets, or giant airliners Alliance sets the total at over $1.2- 


that fly from coast to coast without a stop. billion, a 14% jump over 1951. It was 
the 14th straight year in which pre- 


miums reached a new record 


Without oil, man’s flying hours would still be spent in a balloon. 


Our modern airplane engines were developed because the oil 


industry provided the fuels and lubricants they needed for efficient ‘ 


¥ , é Sell-lease-back deals are still a popular 
turn out large quantities of 100 octane gasoline helped turn the tide of financing medium. C.1.T. Financial 
air warfare in our favor. Today three SUNRAY Oil Corporation Corp. is selling a Manhattan office 


refineries are working to make better and better petroleum components monn, f0;teew.. sere, Lite Insurance 
Co., and then leasing it back for occu- 


and fuels that are running the airplanes, trains and automobiles of pancy by a subsidiary. Crown Zeller- 
America, One of SUNRAY’S affiliated companies is now constructing bach. Corp. has just completed its 
a new 25,000 bbl. catalytic cracking refinery on the Gulf Coast. cighth similar postwar deal with Mutual 
i ’ Life of N. Y.; this time the building is 
The world’s future progress may now depend on the airplane, a combination paper-converting plant 


and the airplane depends upon the Oil Industry for efficient fuels. and office built by Zellerbach at San 
Leandro, Calif. Crucible Steel has 


SUNRAY is continually improv- signed up with the Knights of Colum- 
bus on its new warehouse and office 


operation. During War II the ability of American oil refineries to 


ing its engine fuels through the adop- building in Detroit. 


tion of improved refinery methods to e 
serve industry better... for SUNRAY’S Southern California Edison Co. is seek- 


ing its first general rate increase in 31 
; years. Socal savs it needs the new rates 
hand in band. to offset higher operating costs. They 
would add $16-million to annual reve- 
Ss U N R A y re] } L i oO R Pp re] R A i Hy oO ~ nues but, it is claimed, would tack only 
: about 25¢ a month onto the average 
GENERAL OFFICES e FIRST NATIONAL BLDG. e TULSA, OKLA. domestic bill. 


progress and America’s progress go 
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Duck of All Types For Every Purpose 


Because duck is so often used as an ingredient 
product, it is important to get exactly the right 
construction —the one that will not only give 
the best performance, but will be lowest-cost 
construction and still do the job. 

As the leading source of duck of all kinds 
Wellington Sears has available literally hun- 
dreds of types of ducks to fit special require- 
ments of weight, width, weave, tensile and 
abrasive strength, flexibility. These fabrics are 
also available in finishes resistant to weather, 
fire and mildew. 

More than 100 years of experience have 
given us knowledge of application as well as 
an efficiency of production not duplicated in 
the textile industry. 

Whatever way you use industrial fabrics— 


whether you make transmission belts or tar- 
paulins, luggage or laminated gears—you owe 
it to yourself to utilize Wellington Sears tech- 
nical service. 

A note or a phone call—it's yours for the 
asking. We maintain sales offices in most prin- 
cipal cities. 


Wellington Sears has prepared 
an illustrated 24-page booklet 
filled with many valuable facts 
on fabric development and ap- 
plications whith will be of in- 
terest to present and potential 
users of industrial fabrics. Write 
for a free copy of ‘Modern Tex- 
tiles For Industry” to Wellington 
Sears Company, Department 
G-3,65 Worth Street, New York 
City *3, New York. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


BEACH UMBRELLAS ay ON 











For these and 
Other Industries 
Rubber 


Automotive 
Fabric Coating 
Plastics 

Canvas Products 
Abrasive 
Chemical 

Food Processing 
Sugar Refining 
Petroleum 
Mining 
Ceramics 

Farm Machinery 
Laundry 


Wellington Sears 


Offers Many Varieties 


of These Fabrics 


Cotton Duck 

Drills, Twills and 
Sateens 

Automobile 
Headlining 

Industrial & Laundry 
Sheeting 

Chafer Fabrics 

Fileer Fabrics 

Synthetic Fabrics 

Airplane & Balloon 
Cloth 

Fine Combed Fabrics 

Bonded (Non-Woven) 
Fabrics 








OFFICES IN: ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO «+ DETROIT + LOS ANGELES -« NEW ORLEANS «© PHILADELPHIA + SAN FRANCISCO ~ S51 


LOUIS 





No. 1 in a Series 


Vik OF 17-7 


MILES , 
| J 20OR To DOOR 


Yes Sir... 
The experience of 50,000,000 a 
moving miles by National Van 
Lines, Inc. is at your service. 4 

Too eee 

The new National equip- &% 

ment is the finest in the 

industry. Those who use Na- 

tional are satisfied—thousands 

of testimonials are available. 


Use... 
National—direct Van Service 
throughout the 48 states. 
For the best moving service, 
contact your nearest National 
office or agent—refer to the yellow 


pages in your telephone book. 
AGENCY On 
ow wide SAN ZT 


NEW YORK 


LVAN LINES :. 


EXEC. OFFICES: 
2431 IRVING PARK ROAD, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HUNDREDS OF NEW 


aan SOURCES 


yvours todayin 
the New 1953 


treasury of 


NEW PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES” 


This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 80-page handbook lists and de- 
scribes 1,000 new money-making lines 
by 750 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“New Products” column in The Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Your copy sent free 
with trial at ee of J-of-C—10 
weeks for only $5, a saving of $2.50. 
Mail coupon now—keep track of new 
profit sources. 

pe ee SU OE Re, OER RI 


Journal of merce YORK 


$3 Perk Rew, New ere 15, sere ¥. 


Send me the J. of C. for the next 10 weeks plus 
my copy of “New Products and Services.” 
Check for $5 is enclosed. 


Name 


Address 
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The 1949-52 
1o——Bull Market 
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The Yearly Box Score* 
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UTILITIES 


a: 


TOTAL GAINS 
TO DATE 








“All percentage gains have been figured on the basis of price levels 
prevailing when bull morket started in mid-June 1949. 


Dota, Standord & Poor's Corp. daily stock price indexes, 


BUSINESS WEEK 


1953: All Beer and Skittles? 


What’s ahead of the stock market in 
1953? Will the fifth lap of the bull 
market, under way since mid-1949, 
produce gains comparable to its four 
“ag Hy, phases (chart, above)? Or 
vas the best part of the feast already 
been served—and eaten? 

If you ask such questions in Wall 
Street—and many other places—these 
days, you'll probably be advised to have 
your head examined. For today’s stock 
market is full of election-inspired op- 
timism. You're not at all popular—in 
and out of the Street—if you refuse to 
go along with the crowd. 
¢ More to Come—The current theme 
song is that under President Eisen- 
hower, things are going to be very dif- 
ferent for business. Where the stock 
market is directly concerned, “you ain’t 
seen nothing yet.” 

Sure, you are told, the months ahead 
will probably see occasional breaks in 
the sharp uptrend noticeable in the 
averages since Election Day. But these 
will be temporary “breaks,” strictly in 
the nature of technical corrections. So 
don’t miss the gravy train. It’s not too 
late. This year it could well experience 
the fastest ride since 1949, 

If you listen closely to this siren 


ouple of 


song, though, you will hear a « 
loudest 


basically sour notes. Even th 
chanters admit that not every stock will 
climb upward this year at the same 
rate; to reap the greatest benefits, you 
are going to have to be “selective” in 
your buying program. 

What they seem willing t 
simply this: The bull market 
under way, has in the last year o1 
come one of the most lopsided on rec- 
ord (compilation, page 72). Despite the 
zoom of the various market rages to 
all-time or “post-1929” his lately, 
prices generally are nowh« near so 
high as many have been thinking 

Many individual issues h reached 
record highs. But an even | r num- 
ber haven’t. A great number, indeed, 
can not only be bought derably 
under their highs of the last two years, 
but even below the highs tl regis- 
tered in the 1946 and 1937 1] mar- 
kets. 
¢ Blue Chips—You hear 1 h talk, 
too, about the 5% to 6% returns still 
to be had in many blue chips. But not 
all prime risks are in that lake 
Minnesota Mining, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal, du Pont, Aluminum C¢ Amer- 
ica, Corning Glass, and Union Carbide 


idmit is 
Oo long 


sO be- 
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RESISTING PETROLEUM PRODUCTS — CHEMIGUM 
rubber maintains tolerances and good physical properties 
despite fuels, oils, solvents. 


BETTERING TEXTILES ‘izing, finishing, coating or 
laminating fibers with CuemicuM LaTeX gives excep- 
tional properties to woven and non-woven fabrics. 


—— 


additives, leather finishes, chemical pipe, 
vinyl, rubber, paper and other products — 


a 


We think you'll like *‘ THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD every sunday — ABC Radio Network 





IMPROVING PAPERS — CHEMIGUM LATEX added | 
the beater, or by other means, as saturant or impregnant 
gives papers plastic-like properties like high edge tear 





— improves product, 


MAKING STRONG CEMENTS 
water emulsion adhesives can be made sturdy enough to 
lift a car, using CHEMIGUM rubber or latex in their 


manufacture. 


| z. . «© Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Pliovie—T.M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
Use-Proved Products — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE + PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS — The Finest Chemicals for industry 





Excellent physical properties and solvent may benefit your industrial product or 
resistance of CHEMIGUM rubber and latex meet needs in your plant. 
are useful — in textile inks, asphalt paving Write today for full details to: 


Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. G-1, 


Akron 16, Ohio 


CHEMICAL 






THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE 










if 








the sticks? 


$10.40 per square foot 


s the low purchase price of a Prairie 


Schooner basic trailer Floor space 
that takes your wares or services from 
market to market, winter or summer 
thal can even combine sieeping 
quarters with office shop’ or exhibit 
space! Get the facts about this trailer 
that’s completely finished ready 
for you to partition and equip to suit 
requirements. Write for free 

of “Basic Trailer’ report 405 


PRAIRIE SCHOONER, INC. 


khart, Indiana « Elkton, Maryland 





& Carbon. They've been some of the 
= on buying targets in recent months. 

‘hese have reached levels where yields 
are only 2.12% to 3.66%. 

Another grain of salt should be 
taken with the comments that in this 
bull market “there has been no spec- 
ulation.” That may have been _par- 
tially true. But lately many of the get- 
rich-quick gentry for a time have been 
_ active in the arena. Mesabi Iron, 
or example, which has never paid a 
dividend, recently sold at $23, com- 
pared with a 1952 low of less than 


$7.50; New York Central, which paid 
only a 50¢ dividend last year, hit $24 
this weck; Baltimore & Ohio common, 
which paid only 75¢, sold at $28.50; 
and Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
which paid only 25¢, was selling at 
$14.25. 

Do fundamentals support today’s 
bullish thesis? The answer is no to 
many shrewd market observers (BW— 
Jan.3’52,p30). As long as the “new 
confidence” dominates stock prices, 
however, who wants to be bothered 
with “fundamentals?” 


1949-53 Bull Market: Current Box Score 


Standard & Poor's Weekly Indexes (1935-39 = 100 -—, 


Vid-J une 

‘ 

Agricultural machinery 106.0 187 

Aircraft manufacturing 9 8 201 

Air transport 201.5 402 

Automobile 106.3 261 
Auto parts and accessories 5 


Auto trucks 149 
Bituminous coal 493 
Building materials.......... 171 
Carpets, rugs Sea , 160 
Chemicals. ... bas 263 


Confectionery . : 140 
Copper , hale oe bios 205 
Department store A a ee 287 
Distillers ae 510 
Drugs—ethical ‘ : 274 


Drugs— proprietary es : 168 
Electrical equipment 184 
Fertilizer Le meme’ 500 
Finance companies nade ‘ 167 
5¢, 10¢, $1 chains ; 132 


Food companies , 158 


Food chains. ; 281.5 
Glass containers 148 : 


Gold mining (U. 8S.) 82 
High-grade commons 167 


Lead, zine 150 
Leather 238 
Low-price commons 235 
Machine tools 188 
Machinery 180 


Mail order, general chains 261 
Metal containers 110 
Metal fabricating 174 
Mining, smelting 148 
Motion pictures 182 


Office business equipment 258 
Oil—crude producers 847 
Oil—integrated companies 319 
Paper 640 
Printing, publishing 134 


Railroad equipment 110 
Rayon 634 
Shipbuild‘ng 269 
Shipping 4 608 
Shoes 125 
Soft drinks 

Steel 

Sugar. 

Textile weavers 

Tires, rubber goods 

Tobacco 

TV, electronics 


Vegetable oils 


175.; 


Subsequent High 1952 1949-53 Bull Mkt. Gains 
Stock Group 1949 Level 


Date Yearend Maximum it Yearend 


Oct. ‘51 162.9 77.0 53.7% 
Dec. ‘52 201.9 108 .¢ 6 
Dec 51 341.7 99.7 9 .6 
Dec. ‘52 261.1 145 
Dec. ‘52 175.3 81 


Feb. ‘S1 114 
Dec. ‘52 477 
July °52 169 
Feb. ‘5! 125 
Dec. ‘52 263 


Mar. ‘50 124 
Jan. ‘52 182 
Sept. ‘51 264 
Oct. ‘51 389. 
Aug. ‘51 205 


Oct "S51 142 
Dec. ‘52 184 
Oct. ‘51 485 
Nov. ‘52 165 
Oct. ‘S51 125 


Dec 52 158.5 
Dec. ‘52 275 
Sept. ‘51 124 
Nov, ‘49 60 
Dec. ‘$2 167 


Oct 51 115 
Jan 51 176 
Oct "51 188 
Oct. ‘SI 178 
Dec. ‘52 180 


Dec. ‘52 256 
Dec. °52 110 
De« 52 174 
Jan. ‘52 137 
Oct. * 146 


Dec. ‘52 258. ¢ 
Apr. 'S 726 
July 306 
Dec "a 640 
Peb. ‘Si 120 


Jan. ° 102 
Sept 481 
Dec 265 
July 557 
Mar 121 


Jan 
Jan 
Feb 
Feb 
Dec 
Jan 
Nov 
Aug ; 16.7 46.5 
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SERVING INDUSTRY... SERVING AMERICA 
You are always close to Continental Can with its 
65 plants in the United States, Canada and Cuba, 
17 field research laboratories and 63 sales offices 








The Final Event 
BOSTON-Thec Boston Arena, one 


of the country’s oldest indoor sports 
arenas, is about to go out of business, 
a victim of high costs and_ television 
competition. ‘The 7,500-seat structure 
has been sold to a group of New York 
businessmen for what is reported to 
be its assessed valuation of $400,000. 
They will remodel the building com- 
pletely for use by several small manu- 
facturing concerns. 

The Arena was built in 1921, at a 
cost of $865,000, to replace an carlier 
arena, built in 1907, which had burned 
down. Since 1934 it has been owned 
by the same corporation that owns and 
operates the bigger, newer Boston 
Garden. It has been the Garden’s 
little brother, getting all the small, less 
important events, while the big ones 
went to the Garden. 

For some time the Arena has been 
losing money, but the Garden has been 
profitable enough to carry it. Now the 
Garden’s own income is sliding, be- 
cause of I'V competition and higher 
cperating costs, and it can no longer 
cover the Arena’s deficits. Final trans- 
fer to the new owners won't be until 
Mar. 15, because some of the Arena 
contracts for college hockey games and 
pro boxing and wrestling don’t run out 
until then. After that, though, it’s 
curtains. 


Low Tide 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO ~The 


water supply in this industrial city is 
dangerously low. The flow of the 
Mahoning River past Youngstown has 
dwindled to 140-million gal. a day, 
compared with a normal minimum of 
at least 200-million gal. And water 
supply in Meander Reservoir, which 
supplies both Youngstown and Niles, is 
at the lowest level in its 20-year history; 
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How to say 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 
to your Business 


The best way to wish your business a 
prosperous New Year is this: resolve to 
make sure that people speak of it with 
approval. 

Give them the facts about your 
brand’s many advantages. Let them 
have booklets, folders, broadsides, cata- 
logs and other printed pieces that ex- 
plain both the major and minor reasons 
why it pays to use the products you 
make. 


Avoid Misunderstandings 

When you give people your complete 
facts in print, they can speak with au- 
thority and persuasion. 

Without your sales story in print, 
people must, of necessity, speak from 
gossip and hearsay — and often mis- 
understandings develop which do real 
harm to your business. 


Your Ally—A Good Printer 


Why don’t you plan now to let printed 
selling improve profits and human rela- 
tions for your business this year? A good 
printer can help you create the kind of 
printed pieces that will bring credit to 


your good name. The important thing is 
to call him in at the very start of the job, 
Consult him before you set pe! 
paper. Then he become savy ali ible busi 
ness ally, able to apply his unique skills 
at every step of the creative process 

In order to insure the finest possible 
printing results, your printer 
ably use Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers. Warren papers have long been 
identified with the most successful 
printed promotion pieces, the kind that 
attract favorable attention, the kind you 
want for your business this year and 
every year. S. D. Warren Compan 
Broad Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


will prob 


BETTER PAPER-—BETTER PRINTING 


‘ ‘s ‘ Seif, e a ‘ 
neawen 


Lrinting Lapers 


77 














For Executive Correspondence 





Executive letters are striking in appear- 


ance and have a unique character when IBM 
* 


they’re typed on IBM Electric Executive* EXECUTIVE 








Typewriters. ; 
The IBM Executive brings to your letters ro * 

a new standard of clarity and easy read- © lucthicy | writ Prk 

ability that commands immediate admira- 


tion—and special attention! INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 








can be drawn and submitted to the 
city council, making it a permanent 
rule. 

Several major cities—Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, and Newark, in 
particular—are watching the move with 
hawk eyes, as a possible solution for 
their own traffic headaches. 

Almost everybody except the stores 
is pleased by the results of the ban so 
far. Police heads report midtown acci- 
dent rates down more than 16%. 
Transportation officials say delays in 
the no-parking area have been reduced 
40%. ‘Taxicab companies are tickied 
pink. 

Department stores and _ specialty 
shops in the area, naturally, are a bit 
cool to the idea. But since the holiday 
business proved better than they ex- 
pected—even with the ban on—they are 
keeping pretty quiet. Some have even 
come out in half-hearted support of 
the ban. But the majority say that, 
if continued, it will toll the death 
knell for many shops and restaurants. 


A Concession 
OKLAHOMA CITY —The Tur 


ner Turnpike, between Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa, authorized in 1947 
and started in 1950, was scheduled to 
open for business this coming Feb. 1. 
lo practically everybody, it’s been 


obvious for a long time that the pike © 


wouldn’t be ready on time—to every- 
body, in fact, except the Turnpike 
Authority; it kept sticking to the Feb. 1 
date. 

Now the authority, too, has bowed 
to the inevitable. J. Wiley Richardson, 
chairman, concedes that the opening 
will have to be put off at least two 
months, maybe longer. “We hope to 
get the steel necessary to complete all 
structures in January,” says Richardson, 
“We hope to complete the road and 
open Apr. 1. The steel and the weather 
will be factors to determine the exact 
date.” 


Updates 
NEW YORK CITY —The nation’s 


theatrical center is about to get a 
uew theater-building code to encourage 
building of new legitimate theaters. 
The city hasn’t had a new one in 25 
years (BW—Nov.29’52,p90). 

The liberalized code a already been 
approved by the Fire Dept. and the 
Dept. of Housing and Buildings, is ex- 
pected to be approved by the City 
Council. 

The new code would relax present 
bans on smoking and selling liquor, 
and would allow theaters to be built 
above or below street level—permitting 
owners to rent out the more valuable 
street frontage. Modern construction 
and fireproofing requirements would 
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Leather Packings 


Synthetic 
Rubber Packings 


Synthetic 
Rubber Oil Seals 


eliminates 
the human 
variable 


It’s human nature to have occasional 
“off days” ...as your own quality 
control engineers will testify. 


Here, at Trostel, we keep quality from 
getting a personal bias... by using 
specially developed automatic 
production machinery like the 
Trostel-designed multiple-die hot molding 
“consoles” pictured above. 


These machines eliminate the possibility 
of human error in calculating and 
measuring critical time-pressure-temperature 
cycles. They do a precision job 

. +. automatically, unfailingly. 


Our employees find this arrangement 
makes their work easier. Our customers 
know it results in packings and 

oil seals of consistent quality 
regardless of the day of the week 

or the time of day they are made. 


It’s another good reason why: 
“You can trust a Trostel seal.” 


Illustrated Bulletin On Request 


ALBERT TROSTEL PACKINGS, LTD., Lake Geneva, Wis, sat 


Formerly Division of Albert Trostel & Sons Co., Milwavkee, Wis. : TROSTEL 


, NEW YORK 
"BRANCH OFFICES LOS ANGELES 0 
SAN FRANCISCO UALITY 
q SEATTLE + HOUSTON 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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can do mere! 
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DUMORE, Grinder 
could solve this 


production problem 


A Dumore Tool Post Grinder provided 
the only practical, low-cost, mechanical 
method of grinding these unusual- 
shaped workpieces. Mounted on a 
vertical boring mill, it halved former 
production time for grinding on the 
perforated, tapered surface of 43” dia- 
meter cast iron strainer cores. 

Dumore Tool Post Grinders have 
answered the grinding needs . . . and 
slashed costs for hundreds of manufac- 
turers. Mounted on any machine tool 

.. turret lathe, planer, milling machine, 
shaper, boring mill or universal grinder 

. you get regular machining benefits 
plus grinding operations. 

More, these grinders often pay for 
themselves on the first job. They cut 

_ labor costs . . . increase machine capa- 
city . . . improve product quality. 

Why wait for delivery of special- 
purpose grinders—you can get the same 
benefit at less cost with a Dumore Tool 
Post Grinder — today! Ask your nearby 
industrial distributor, or write 


The 


Company 
1331 Seventeenth St. 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Too! Post Grinders @ Flexible 


Shoft Tools ® Hand Grinders ® 
High-Speed Drilling Equipment 





the 10-billion reservoir now holds 
only about 44 billion gal. 

Principal reason for the low level 
was an unusually dry December. “If it 
were not for last summer's steel strike,” 
says Luther Fawcett, secretary of the 
Mahoning Valley Sanitary District, “we 
would have a really dangerous short- 
age.” The near-drought is proving 
beyond a doubt, however, the need for 
the sanitary district's projected 100% 
expansion of water facilities. 


Moving Day 

WORCESTER, MASS.—W. H. 
Sawyer Lumber Co. is going to have 
to move from its downtown location, 
but its customers won't be the victims. 
W. H. Sawyer, president, is polling 
them to see where they would like him 
to move. 

Sawyer doesn’t want to move. He’s 
ideally situated for his business now— 
in a dozen assorted buildings on the 
edge of a downtown retail area at 
Lincoln Square. Six major streets in- 
tersect at the square, and there’s a 
railroad crossing in the middle. 

But he has no choice. The square, a 
mess for generations, is going to be re- 
arranged to speed up traffic. And it 
looks as though Sawyer’s location is 
going to be wiped out. 

With nothing to do but move, 
Sawyer had to » Bed a new site. He 
thought it would help to know where 
his customers wth prefer him to 
So he dug into his customer 
615 postcards asking 


move. 
files, sent out 12, 
for suggestions. 
Sawyer’s idea turned into a magnifi- 
cent public relations gesture. In less 
than a month, 1,656 postcards had 
come back, and they’re still coming. 


No Buts 

PHILADELPHIA-—Thc Quaker 
City is stepping down harder than most 
cities have dared, to solve its pressing 
parking and traffic congestion problems. 
It is banning parking altogether in the 
shopping area smack in the center of 
the downtown business district. 

Back on Dec. 1, the Philadelphia 
Transportation Co. asked for a cabins 
ban in the downtown area, so it could 
“give shoppers better service.” 

To everybody's amazement, 
Democratic streets commissioner, Paul 
MacMurray, complied. Protests from 
midcity stores and others fel! on deaf 
cars, and MacMur;ay banned parking 
between 5th Street and 19th Street and 
from Spruce Street in South Phila- 
delphia to Callowhill in the north— 
an area which takes in the complete 
central city shopping area—until Jan. 5. 

Now MacMurray has announced he 
is extending the no-parking regulation 
until Feb. 28, so thet an ordinance 


the new 





Invincible Metal Fil- 
ing Cabinet drawers 
are equipped with 
ball-bearing cradle 
suspensions that glide 
freely at the slight- 
est touch. They stand 
up under rugged day- 
to-day office use. In- 
vincible’s ‘finger- 
touch’’ compressor 
pulls up more firmly, 
locks more securely, 
provides greater us- 
able drawer space 
You get Invincible’s 
better construction at 
a price you would 
expect to pay for or- 
dinary filing cabinets 
See your office equip- 
ment dealer today 


Choose 2, 3, 4 or 5 drawer 
cabinets for all sizes of 
letters, documents and cards. 
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STANDARDIZE YOUR LINE 
YET DIVERSIFY PRODUGTS 


How to simplify, cut costs—and 
still get product versatility... 
with plastics 


Like many manufacturers in a profits squeeze 
today, you may be looking for more efficient, 
less costly production methods—that won't 
sacrifice the product flexibility you need to 
meet demands of market development and 
competition. 

Probably the most obvious answer lies in the 
economical special surface treatments that are 
possible with molded plastic products. With 
plastics, you can standardize on one or two 
models, yet diversify them with an almost 
unlimited range of functional and decorative 
surface effects. 

For instance, radio housings (or housings 
for small appliances, office equipment, etc.) 
— molded in three dimensions of versatile 
Lustrex styrene plastic—can be standardized 
in size and shape, yet gain functional and 
decorative variety through several colors and 
a few simple surface treatments. 

You'll want Monsanto’s new management 
report that explains the advantages of lac- 
quering, printing, metallizing, hot stamping, 
silk screening, and other decorating techniques 
for plastics. Just published, this study is avail- 
able to you without cost. Just use the handy 
coupon. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


FREE—REPORT TO MANAGEMENT 


“How to Diversify Product Lines with 
Special Decorative Treatments.” 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division 


Roo 1221, Springfield 2, Mass. ° 


Please send me your report: “How to Diversify Product Lines with Special 
Decorative Treatments.” 


Name & Title 





Company 





Address 





City, Zone, State 








provide the necessary ty precau- 
tions. 


- SYRACUSE —Last week General 
‘lectric Co. paid out 88 five-dollar 
C3 For the short hop. ey bills for 88 Fh elle who 1 staved 
on the payroll more than four wecks 
The bounty-on-workers ¢ 
part of an eight-day drive GE made in 
~~ November to lure workers in a crowded 
Syracuse labor market, in order to 


Ap: boost its production of IV receivers 
(BW—Nov.22’52,p1 56) 

- In addition to its regular radio and 
oo OF the long JSYMmp newspaper advertising, GE offered a $5 
bonus to its regular empk for any 

| mew worker persuaded to join GE's 

Syracuse T'V department, provided the 

new worker stayed on for four weeks 

The 88 employees hired through the 


employee-bonus plan wer iddition 
to hundreds obtained through other 
sources during the drive 


CHICAGO-on the da before 


Christmas, self-service meat counters 
arrived in Chicago, the nation’s last 
major holdout city (BW—Oct.2 
p! 44). 

The Wage Stabilization Board ap 
proved a contract between AFL meat 
cutters’ and butcher workmen's union 
and Jewel Tea Co. Jewel immediatel 
opened a self-service meat department 
in one of its supermarket Other 
chains, which have been awaiting the 
WSB decision, are expected to follow 
suit. 


Not Out Yet 
HOUSTON-When the fabulous 


Glenn McCarthy, king of the wild 
catters, had to give up his gas and oil 
company, ‘Texans figured he was on 
his way down and out. N t looks 
as though they couldn’t have been 
more wrong. For McCarthy has struck 
it rich again. On Christmas Eve he hit 
oil in Oklahoma and ha pened an 
entirely new oilfield in Oklahoma 
County. 

Since he made his first strike in the 
Conroe and numerous other Gulf Coast 
fields, McCarthy has never quit plung 
ing. The $21-million Shamrock Hotel 
grew out of his oil fortun But in 
vestments in a_ chemical mMpany 

strapped him and to redu his in 
When your next move is out of town, you debtedness, he eventually signed over 
his McCarthy Oil & Gas Corp. to an 
. : insurance company. He planned to 
whether you're going a short or long distance. sell stock in a new company, but ran 
into delays and aecided to strike out 
e on his own. 
Ta ke it easy The gamble paid off, and McCarthy 


now plans an entirely new corporation 


to handle his half interest in the Okla 

O UJ LLM A N homa drilling. If the well is the fore 
runner of a new field, McCarthy will 

COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE have staged a comeback to end all 


COPYRIGHT 1963, THE PULLMAN COMPANY comebacks. 


1 
JITTLINICK Was 








“1-5 
> 52. 





can relax in tension-easing Pullman comfort, 
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Y MARKETING — 


we 


E-Z-PAINTR’S VERN TOUCHETT (opposite page) developed a new paint roller, 
added a tray (above), and turned it loose on the do-it-yourself market. It’s... 


Rolling Up Roller Sales 


When the home handyman—or his 
wife—sets out to change the decor of 
his living room, chances are he'll do 
the job with a paint roller. 

Five years ago, or even less, he would 
have wielded a brush—or ducked the 
task entirely. The roller, teamed with 
new types of ecasy-to-apply paints, has 
done more than a bit to spread the 
do-it-yourself movement (BW—Jun.15 
’52,p60) to home painting. 

Naturally, the biggest boosters of 
roll-your-own paint jobs are the paint- 
roller manufacturers. Already the indus- 
try’s annual business runs somewhere 
around $7-million, and trade optimists 
look forward to a $75-million annual 
retail sales volume within the next five 
Or six years. 

Paint rollers aren’t new; the first 
patent on one was obtained in 1569. 
A decade or so ago, rollers covered with 
wool carpeting had some vogue as a 
way to apply the new water-base paints. 
But the real growth has come since the 
end of World War Il. What with 
recent improvements in paints, rollers, 
coverings or “‘sleeves,”” and trays to hold 
the paint (picture, above), today’s ama- 
teur feels he can do a professional job. 
e Gathering Strength—-Some 30 com- 
panies are in the roller business today. 
Significantly, some of them are such 
big paint and brush concerns as Sher- 
win-Williams Co., Devoe & Ravnolds 
Co., Rubbersct Co. Late this month 
plans to form a paint-roller manufac 
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turers association will probably get off 
the ground. 

Biggest paint-roller maker of the lot 
is K-Z-Paintr Corp., in St. Francis, 
Wis., a tiny suburb of Milwaukee's 
southern boundary. E-Z-Paintr says it 
accounts for 35% to 40% of all roller 
sales; its dollar volume in 1952 was 
close to $2.5-million. 

E-Z-Paintr got started when A. L. 
Touchett (pronounced Tooshay) got 
stuck trying to paint behind a radiator 
in his home. He tied some lamb’s wool 
on a stick, and found it worked fine. 
The soft fibers held paint enough to 
cover 25 sq. ft. to’ 40 sq. ft. at a single 
dipping. What's more, lamb’s wool 
worked with oil paints—something wool 
carpeting doesn’t do. 

So Touchett and his three brothers 
organized E-Z-Paintr in 1945. Along 
with A. L. were Robert, who became 
vice-president and treasurer; Roy, who 
helped organize castern sales outlets. 
V. T. Touchett (cover and picture, 
page 82) became president. Now in 
his mid-forties, Vern Touchett, of Fond 
du Lac, Wis., used to be a film buyer 
for Fox theaters. 


1. Consumer Resistance 


The business looked like a natural. 
Ihe roller could be made to sell at a 
low price (cheapest line retails at $1.98 
for roller and paint tray), and it could 
be sold through such regular retail chan- 





Every shipper, large or small, 
knows the need of sound, strong 
insurance to protect his cargo 
investment. 

When your cargo is insured 
through the Marine Office of 
America, it is automatically safe- 
guarded by the policyholders’ 
surplus of all its member com- 
panies. 

That means sound, 
passed protection for you! 


unsur- 


Consult Your Local Agent or Broker 


MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA 


Member Companies: 

*xTHE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
*&FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
*%xFIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
*#&THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MARINE 
OFFICE 
OF 
AMERICA 
116 John Street + New York 38, New York 


Offices in Principai Cities 
Claim-settling Agents Throughout the World 


ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
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BENDIX MOBILE RADIO 
speeds marketing and farm work 


and ranches where it can perform equally 
valuable time-saving services by providing 
instant communication with any workers 
anywhere. 

Many other products directly and indi- 
rectly useful to farm owners, manufac- 
turers of farm equipment, and food 
processors have been created by the Bendix 
staff of 4000 engineers and 23 manufac- 
turing divisions. From this same versatile 
source come hundreds of additional de- 
vices currently employed by every major 


industry to improve products, and reduce 
manufacturing costs. Find out today how 
Bendix creative engineering can better 
your business, whatever it may be. Send 
for the facts about Bendix. 


xecutives, Engineers—For a copy of this valu- 
able book, please write on your company letter- 
head to Bendix Aviation Corporation, 1100 
Fisher Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Engineering Students—Send for the facts about the 
many fine careers open to you at Bendix plants and 
research centers. Write to Bendix Aviation Corporation, 
1104 Fisher Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


SRR 


THE NAME MILLIONS TRUST 





PRODUCTS: automotive brakes; power steering; carburetors; aviation brakes, landing gear; fuel metering. BENDIX AVIATION 
MARSHALL ECLIPSE: brake blocks; brake lining. ECLIPSE PIONEER: aviation instruments and accessories; foundry. FRIEZ: weather 
actuators; depth recorders. ZENITH* CARBURETOR: heavy duty and small engine carburetors. SKINNER PURIFIERS: filters. SCINTILLA MAGNETO: 
— Windsor, Ontario. BENDIX INTERNATIONAL—72 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. ¥. Cable "Bendixint” New York. RUG. U.S. PAT, OFF. 





tse BENDIX 


Bendix makes scores of products for this field alone 


The productivity of American farms is 
the wonder of the age. Despite the drift 
of population to urban centers, this country 
continues to feed not only itself but a 
generous share of the rest of the world. 

A primary reason, of course, is farm 
mechanization—and that is where prod- 
ucts of Bendix prove their worth. Bendix 
devices make farm equipment perform 
better for a longer time. They are the best 
guarantee that a manufacturer can give, 
or a farm owner can receive, of modern 
design, advanced engineering and rugged, 
quality construction. They are all this, 
and more, because each comes from a 
manufacturing division experienced far 
beyond the average in the production of 
its specialty, and in the problems unique 
to the fields it serves. For example: 


BENDIX IGNITION AND CARBURETION 
improve small engine performance 


Small engines— The low horsepower 
gasoline engine not only performs many 
services essential to farm operation—it 
must perform them under widely varying 
conditions. Bendix ignition and carbure- 
tion meet this requirement in every re- 
spect. Built by the most trusted name in 
ignition, Bendix flange-mounted and_ fly- 
wheel magnetos provide a hot spark at all 
engine speeds. Design is simple, compact, 
sturdy and light in weight. Weatherproof 
coil design is a final assurance of reli- 
ability. Bendix-built Zenith* small engine 
carburetors are produced by the leading 
supplier of heavy-duty carburetors for 
trucks, and possess the same outstanding 
dependability and economy. Models are 
available for every need, including angle 
operation. Long service amply proves that 
any engine becomes a better engine when 
it incorporates these products. 


RUGGED BENDIX COMPONENTS 
lengthen tractor life 


Tractors — Unparalleled experience is 
also back of Bendix components for 
tractors, The most trusted name in brak- 
ing provides heavy-duty brakes designed 
specifically for tractors, providing power- 
ful, positive holding in forward or re- 
verse under the most extreme conditions. 
Bendix tractor brake linings are formu- 
lated with full appreciation of the extra 
durability required for tractor use. Zenith 
carburetors and filters, and Bendix-Skinner 
filter replacement units meet all require- 
ments for trouble-free fuel feeding in 
dust and heat. Bendix* Starter Drives have 
whirled engines into action since long 
before tractors became a practical farm 
tool. Bendix hydraulic control valves, 
lift assemblies, cylinders and disconnect 
couplings stem from the broadest knowl- 
edge of applied hydraulics in the industry. 


Trucks—As the world’s largest supplier 
of performance-proved automotive com- 
ponents, Bendix naturally gets the call 
when trucks must be rugged and trouble- 
free. Actual Arctic tests prove that trucks 


TIME-PROVED BENDIX DevICcES 
increase truck economy 


equipped with the new Bendix* Folo-Thru 
Starter Drive, gas-saving Zenith or Strom- 
berg* carburetors, and the long-lived 
Bendix* Electric Fuel Pump start readily 
in any weather. Bendix basic braking sys- 
tems and brake linings and blocks are 
standard on leading makes of trucks. The 
Hydrovac* power brake is the world’s 
most widely used--with 3,000,000 in oper- 
ation. Available in sizes to fit trucks from 
¥ ton to the largest, it enables truck 
owners to match braking exactly to the 
loads normally carried. 


BENDIX WEATHER INSTRUMENTS 
enhance forecasting accuracy 


Meteorology — Weather reports re- 
ceived over Bendix* long-range television 
and radio sets stem from the data 
gathered and recorded by Bendix meteor- 
ological instruments. These include every- 
thing from the radiosonde and telemeter- 
ing equipment carried aloft by balloons 
and rockets, to the temperature, humidity 
and wind speed and direction recording 
equipment in weather bureaus. For the 
farm owner interested in checking condi- 
tions in his own neighborhood, Bendix 
builds the Windial* which electrically in- 
dicates wind speed and direction on a 
conveniently placed dial—and the Hygro- 
dial, a scientifically accurate humidity 
indicator of moderate cost. 


Communication—Bendix pioneered the 
railroad radio which helps get cattle to 
market with minimum weight reduction, 
cuts the losses on perishable freight, and 
moves other farm products with the speed 
required to obtain favorable prices. This 
same service-proved mobile radio equip- 
meat is available for use on large farms 


PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS 1 sexi tino, ovo, rotrood, mobile, oviotion radio) radar, BXDI 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES. ECLIPSE MACHINE: Stromberg* carburetors; electric fuel pumps; starter drives) coaster brakes. 
instruments. RED BANK: dynamotors, inverters; special vacuum tubes. PACIFIC: telemetering; hydraulic and electrical 
aviation and small engine magnetos; diese! fuel injection, electrical connectors. BENDIX ECLIPSE OF CANADA, LTD. 
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> & Another Industrial Leader... “EK 


LOCK JOINT Pipe Company 


chooses 


LURIA Siandardized Buildings 





"7X Luria provides the permanence and flexibility 
of CUSTOM-BUILT STRUCTURES... 


without sacrificing the advantages of 
STANDARDIZATION 


When a project covers 30 acres and includes 7 Luria 
standardized structures, you can be sure that it is 
planned for permanence. And the Columbia, S. C., 
plant of the Lock Joint Pipe Company achieved 
permanence without expensive custom buildings; 
Luria Standardized Buildings met and surpassed the 
most stringent building code requirements. Further, the 
flexibility of Luria Buildings made possible the spe- 
cialized arrangements and architectural treatments 
needed by this manufacturer ... without sacrificing 
the speed or economy of standardization. 





Have you discussed your expansion program 
with a Luria representative? It pays! 


LURIA ENGINEERING company 


$500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N Y 


District Officess ATLANTA . PHILADELPHIA . BOSTON . CHICAGO 





Most practical 
elevator for 
2, 3, or 4 stories 


Oildraulic Elevators 


Save up to 25% on installed costs with the “elevator Write for Catalog 307 

ROTARY LIFT Co. 
1026 Kentucky, 
Memphis 2, Tenn. 

transmission system insures smooth, quiet operation. World’s largest builders of 


that’s pushed up.” No penthouse or heavy loadbearing 
shaftway structure needed. New Rota-Flow hydraulic 


Over 50,000 Oildraulic elevators and lifts now in use. oil hydraulic elevators 


She 
Aristocrat 
of 
DISPLAY 
CASES 


“Aristocrat’’ best describes Michaels “Time-Tight” exhibit cases. They 
are in a class by themselves ... the product of painstaking care through- 
out every manufacturing process. They are designed for beauty as well as 
utility, and incorporate many outstanding features such as Innerlocking 
frames, a Michaels exclusive; fully mitered intersections; and there are no 
screws exposed on the surface of the frames except where necessary for 
access panels. These and other structural details reduce to a minimum 
the possibility of theft, and the ingress of dust and vermin. 

“Time-Tight’’ cases are made in a wide range of sizes and styles to meet 
virtually all the exhibit requirements of universities, schools, science 
laboratories, museums, art galleries, libraries, industrial and others. 

Complete details and specifications may be obtained by writing for literature. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 
232 SCOTT ST., COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Manvtacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 





nels as hardware stores. Every home 
owner and a lot of apartment owners 
were prospective customers—or so the 
brothers thought until they tried to sell. 

Company salesmen went to distrib- 
utors, who listened politely and said, 
“No, thank you.” So V. ‘T. Touchett 
instructed his salesmen to insist on 
making a demonstration, not to waste 
time with any distributor who refused. 
And the distributors’ orders poured in. 
e Retailers Balk—A few months later, 
however, they had dribbled away to 
nothing. The distributor re sold, all 
right, but they couldn't | the retail 
crs. Again E-Z-Paintr salesmen repeated 
their demonstrations, this time for the 
retailers—and the retailers bought 

Still reorders didn’t come in. Now it 
was the customers who wouldn't buy. 
The Touchetts financed store demon 
strations, backed the ret rs with a 
money-back guarantec 

Selling costs those first two years— 
1946 and 1947—ran 39° f total sales. 
Except for a lucky break, E-Z-Paintr 
would have folded 
¢ Stopgap—The break was in getting a 
shipment—in days of stecl shortage—of 
flattened rosin barrels made of galvan 
ized sheet. Galvanized sheet was no 
good for rollers. But it fine for 
ventilating louvres and { wall ties, 
used to anchor brick facing to main 
walls. So E-Z-Paintr went into building 
construction. “That busin tided us 
over until the roller began t itch on,” 
savs Touchett. 

Meanwhile, Touchett turned to paint 
manufacturers and chain retailers to 
help put his rollers across. He reasoned 
that people would buy rollers if repu 
table paint companies sold them under 
their own brand names 

To the big makers and marketers of 
paint, the Touchetts offered this argu 
ment: “For every $1 worth of rollers you 
sell, you'll get $4 or $5 worth of paint 
sales. You'll be opening a whole new 
market for your product 

The argument worked. E-Z-Paintr 
built up a private brand business, which 
now amounts to about third of 
company sales. One of its | ustomers 
is Sears, Roebuck & Co 

Giveaways to _ institution ind 
churches spread the roller story further 
“Sales talk and advertising ildn’t sell 
paint rollers; people had t them to 
be convinced,” says Touchett 
e Fiber Trouble—About 1949 new 
trouble arose. The new latex-base paints 
turned lamb’s wool rollers into mops 
The fibers matted, wouldn’t hold the 
paint well, and smeared 

What lamb’s wool wouldn’t do, 
Dynel would. This was the new syn 
thetic fiber developed by Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Co. (a subsidiary of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.). E-Z- 
Paintr turned to Carbide & Carbon, 
got the help of George W. Borg Corp., 
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plenty of arguments for contractors and 
painters. ‘The paint-it-yourself trend 
hasn’t hurt the professional business, he 
contends; mostly it has opened a new 
market. Total paint sales in 1945 were 
$644.4-million; in 1951 they were close 
to $1.2-billion. It’s true that 65% of 
home owners do their own painting 
today against 35% in 1945, but this is 
only a portion of the total market. 

Over several years the company ran 
a survey. The findings indicate that 
less than 20% of homes that need 
some interior painting actually get 
painted the next year; on exteriors, it’s 
15%. In three-fourths of the cases, 
economics holds up the job. Some- 
times, people just don’t care. If you 
can cut painting costs, Touchett argues, 
more of those jobs—by professionals or 
amateurs—will get done. 

The contractor benefits, too. Tou- 
chett cites estimates that labor accounts 
for 68% to 70% of a contractor’s costs. 
Paint rollers, because of their speed, can 
cut this cost—and again open up more 
work, not less. 

“With some of our big rollers just 
coming out,” Touchett maintains, “two 
painters can finish an average sized room 
in little over 30 minutes—one using a 
brush on woodwork and trim, one roll- 
ing the walls.” 


lll. Room to Grow 


Today rollers for industrial use and 
commercial maintenance account for 
only 5% of E-Z-Paintr’s business. But 
Touchett sees the day when it will run 
40% of the total. Only recently the 
company unveiled an improved foun- 
tain-type roller that is light and easy to 
fill. (This type of roller, on the market 
before, carries paint inside the roller 
cylinder, can paint a considerable area 
between refills.) 

Other products for big-scale painting 
are in the works: 

¢ A long-handled paint roller 134 
in. wide. With these, four men painted 
18,000 sq. ft. of floor in 34 hours. 

eA roller for exterior painting, 
which works even on stucco. 

¢ A disk-shaped roller with beveled 
edge for painting in corners, under over- 
hanging edges, and the like. 

The company is also looking for ap- 
plications of the roller principle beyond 
the paint ficld—coating metal for deep 
drawing operations, for example. 
¢ Exports Up—So far, export business 
has amounted to less than 1% of the 
total. But last October the company 
absorbed Nu-Enamel Corp. This 
brought it an established export depart- 
ment. 

It also changed E-Z-Paintr from a 
closely held corporation with half a 
dozen stockholders to one with some 
7,500 stockholders (the original group 
still holds control, however). 
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How a jackknife helped light the way 


for an English freighter 


A Philadelphia shipyard had 

been commissioned to make 
rush emergency repairs on a British- 
built freighter. Orders for “same day” 
delivery of a wide variety of electrical 
materials were placed with the local 
Graybar office. 

Even though many items were non- 
standard, Graybar managed to make 
immediate shipments of suitable com- 
ponents from stock. Only one item 


seemed unavailable — a clear 6-watt 
lamp with candelabra base for naviga 
tion instrument lighting 

A telephone search finally located 
a spare bulb of the same type in a 
Wilmington, Del. laboratory. Though 
it proved to be red coated, the Graybar 
representative used his pocket knife 
to scrape off the coating. The “clear” 
bulb was installed...and the freighter 
put out to sea on schedule. 


@ Obviously, a jackknife can’t solve every electrical supply problem, but 


you can count on Graybar people to make the “extra” effort that 


so often 


makes the big difference. You’ll find them well-qualified to initiate and 
follow through on planning and procurement of electrical supplies and 


equipment for any need. 


Over 100 strategically-located Graybar offices and warehouses 


provide 


comprehensive distribution of more than 100,000 different electrical prod- 
ucts. As a result, you can list on a single order all of the electrical materials 
you require for plant expansion, power transmission, transportation, 


communicaticn, or construction applications. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


232-21 


Executive Offices: Grayber Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


Call Graybar tist for... 


IN OVER 
100 PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Cuts 
Photocopy 
time to 


AMAZING 
NEW 
PORTAGRAPH 
TRANSCOPY 


Portable... 
simple to operate... 
Inexpensive to use! 


Transcopy is your answer to improved 
photocopying without time-consuming 
processing. Transcopy gives you, in sec- 
onds, a finished, photo-exact, positive 
copy of any office record regardless of 
type or color. Best of all, anyone on your 
office staff can do the job without pre- 
vious photographic experience. 


GET THE FULL STORY ON TRANSCOPY 


Fé. enungton Pfand 


Room 1602, 315 Fourth Ave. 
New York 10, N.Y. 


Please send me free booklet P-334 describ- 
ing in detail this great new unit. 


NAMn POSITION 


FIRM 
ADDRESS 
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Delavan, Wis., to make a fabric from 
Dynel. Out of this came a knitted ma- 
terial called Lonel. This has a long 
nap similar to lamb’s wool. The fibers 
in the nap are crimped at the base to 
hold paint; their tips are straight and 
tapered to give the required brushing 
action. 

With Lonel, E-Z-Paintr went to 
town. (So did Borg; its sales of Lonel 
fabric to paint roller manufactvrers 
now run around $1-million yearly.) In 
1950 E-Z-Paintr’s sales were more 
than double 1949's; in 1951 they rose 
another 77%; in 1952 they were 40% 
to 50% over 1951. 


Il. Union Hurdle 


Cracking the amateur market was 
tough; cracking the professional market 
was tougher. The unions resisted the 
paint roller. In a couple of cases the 
company met them head on—and won. 

Take the case of the painters in 
Fond du Lac, Wis. A few years ago 
they refused to use rollers. Vern 
Touchett took a tip from his days with 
the motion picture business. He dressed 
a man in a Bo-Peep costume, gave 
“her” a live lamb, and had the two 
picket the painters union headquarters 
with signs proclaiming the union was 
“unfair to lambs. 

Then he made a public challenge: 
He would pit a_ 12-year-old boy, 
equipped with a roller, against a pro- 
fessional painter to prove the youngster 
could do as good a job in less time than 
the painter could with his brush. The 
union gave in; today rollers are per- 
mitted on contract jobs in Fond du Lac. 
¢ Offset—In 1950 he won a second vic- 
tory, in Milwaukee. The painters 
union there demanded in contract ne- 
gotiations a clause restricting rollers to 
5 in. in width. E-Z-Paintr’s smallest 
general-purpose roller then was 6 in. 
wide. Despite a lot of public ridicule, 
the union held firm. 

Then the upholsterers union, repre- 
senting shop workers in E-Z-Paintr’s 
own + Bry began contract negotiations 
with E-Z-Paintr. Touchett said he 
would sign no new contract with one 
AFL union when another AFL union 
insisted on restrictions against his prod- 
ucts. The unions huddled, and the 
painters withdrew their demand. 

Other places, the union attitude 
ranges from absolute prohibition of 
rollers to no restrictions at all. Harry 
Altman, business agent for District 
Council No. 9, the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators & Paperhangers 
(AFL), New York, sums up a common 
point of view: “The rollers don’t make 
us any trouble; they’re for housewives. 
The men don’t use them—except to 
stipple. We tried them—but they don’t 
do the job.” 


e New Markets—Vern Touchett has 





Your Janitor...his time is money, 
his troubles are your troubles! 


This janitor is putting 500 MOSINEE 
Towels intoa SENTINEL cabinet. This saves 
him time and trouble . . . because the Sen- 
tinel’s 500-towel capacity, plus the fact that 
25% to 50% fewer towels will be used (due 
to the Sentinel’s “control” on towel con- 
sumption and reduction of waste), mean 
fewer janitor service-trips. Less work 
better service to users. . . lower cost. 

Write for free samples and 

nome of nearest? distributor. 


a ii ik 


WINE 
Subbehroke Towels 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1100 West Mason Street 
GREEN BAY ® WISCONSIN 
Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 
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NEW INDUSTRY PRAISES 
CITY OF 
SAULT STE. MARIE 


MICHIGAN ) 


} 
Ez 
x Ernest Manthei, 


Manager Manthei Bros., Veneer Mill 


Says: 

‘‘We honestly think that we 
couldn’t have had any finer co- 
operation from any other city 
anywhere, nor could we have 
found a better location for our 
plant WRITE FOR 


THIS BOOK 
J ODAY! 


we 
| 


All the 
important facts 
arein this book, 

“The World 
Famous SOO”. 
it's yours free 
for the asking. 


YOU CAN EXPERIENCE 
THE SAME FRIENDLY 
COOPERATION 


Citizens of the SOO have 
always been proud of the 
friendly, cooperative atmos 
here thet prevails. Organ 
ized labor has beer: noted for 
its understanding of manage 
ment problems. City officials 
will place every facility at 
your com mand to help answer 
questions relating to 

your industry. 


SAULT ‘STE. MARIE CITIZENS’ 
industrial Commission 


SAULT STE. MARIE, MICHIGAN 
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When a single machine does a season's farming... 


National Oil Seals will protect the bearings 


Some bright morning in the future, the farmer’s crew will 
board an ingenious machine. They’ll push a few buttons, 
move a lever. Then the miraculous behemoth will condi- 
tion, break, cultivate and fertilize the soil, sow and germi- 
nate the seed—all in one operation. Whatever tomorrow’s 
“once-over tillage” machines are like, they will use count- 
less bearings. And those bearings, as today, will depend 


for efficient operation on reliable lubricant seals. i ALY! DN pa 


National Oil Seal engineers are constantly developing and OIL ANO FLUIO SEALS 
improving oil and lubricant seals —not only to meet 
present-day problems — but to match the imagination of 

tomorrow's most forward-thinking design engineers. 

Such “years-ahead” research means National Oil Seals 

can give you “years-ahead” performance in your products 

of today. National engineers like tough sealing problems. 

They would welcome a chance to help solve yours. 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: Redwood City, Calif. + SALES OFFICES: Buffalo; Chicago; Cleveland; Dallas; Original and replacement equipment on 
Detroit; Milwaukee; New York City; Philadelphia; Richmond; Rochester; W. Springfield, cars, trucks, buses, tractors, agricultural 
Mass.; Syracuse; Wichita « PLANTS: Redwood City, Downey, Long Beach, Calif.; Van Wert, Ohio and earth-moving equipment, appliances, 
PRODUCTS: Oil, Fluid and Grease Seals, Airtron Ducts, “O” Rings, Silicone parts, Shims railway equipment, machinery. 243 





TRAILERS 
BELONG 


IN YOUR 
HANDLING SYSTEM 


Whether hauled with conventional 
tractors or by power lift trucks, 
industrial trailers provide the low- 
est cost method for the horizontal 
movement of materials. Check your 
present system for the added 
economies trailers make possible. 


Famous MERCURY 
A-310 Trailer 
Unequvalied in design, 
efficiency and rugged- 
ness. Over a million in use. 


MERCURY “Tug” electric tractor pulls train 
of A-310 pallet loaded trailers. 


MERCURY “Jeep” fork truck hauls train of 
MERCURY A-310 trailers. 


For complete details on 
MERCURY starderd and 
special type trailers, 
request your free copies 
of Bulletins 160 

and A-999. 


MERCURY 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4146 S. Holsted Street, Chicago 9, lilinois 
TRACTORS: TRAILERS: LIFT TRUCKS 
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Squeeze on Citrus Growers 


FTC charges that Florida Citrus Mutual has stepped 
across the lines of its antitrust immunity, accuses it of illegal 


price-fixing. 


The Florida citrus growers have 
earned the distinction of getting them- 
selves in trouble with the government 
on topo. charges. The Federal 
‘Trade Commission has charged Florida 
Citrus Mutual, whose members pro- 
duce approximately 85% of the state’s 
citrus crop, with engaging in an illegal 
effort to fix prices and control the 
market. 

The distinction lies in the fact that 
it’s a pretty tough job for any group 
of farmers and growers to get caught 
in a ponies of this kind. Congress 
has always been very solicitous of farm- 
ers on this point. It has seen to it 
that the farmer is generally exempt 
from the Sherman Act and other bans 
on restraint of trade. 
¢ Immunity—The farmer's best friend 
is the Capper-Volstead act of 1922. 
Specifically, this law authorizes farmers, 
planters, dairymen, and others to get 
together for the purpose of “collectively 
processing, preparing for market, han- 
dling, and marketing” their products. 
In other words, it renders them im- 
mune against prosecution for what in 
others would be a conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade. 

The act has been open sesame for 
the large producer-owned cooperatives 
such as the Sunkist Growers, Inc. Like 
other organizations of its kind, it proc- 
esses members’ produce, distributes it, 
sells it. 
¢ No Handling—Florida Citrus Mutual 
ran afoul of the law in that it does not 
actually process or market its members’ 
produce. 

Founded in the latter part of 1948, 
the Florida organization now has 7,000 

rowers enrolled. Its general manager, 
Robert W. Rutledge, calls it “the first 
successful effort by the Florida grower 
to form an organization to help him- 
self... He explains the group’s main 
function as that of “keeping the grower 
informed of the true economic value of 
his crops.” Here’s how the group op- 
crates: 

It signs up growers as members with 
the requirement that they agree to 
abide by association regulations on pro- 
duction quotas and prices. Growers 
also agree to market their fruit only 
through processors and shippers that 
have contracts with the association. 

Arranging these contracts with the 
“handlers” of citrus fruit—the shippers, 
freezers, or canners—is the other aspect 
of the association’s job. 
¢ Tight Hold—The handlers who sign 


contracts with Florida Citrus Mutual 
agree to abide by its price and shipment 
quota regulations. Furthermore, 
FTC, handlers agree not to use 
facilities either to ship or 
of nonmember growers, except with 
permission of the ition Any 
nonmember fruit must be handled, in 
short, on the same terms as apply under 
a Florida Citrus Mutual contract 

The association has nothing to do 
with the actual sale or handling of the 
fruit, which is carried out by direct 
negotiation between grower and hand- 
ler. Growers pay the association a 4¢ 
royalty for every box sold. (This pro- 
vides funds of about $425,000 a vear, 
according to Rutledge; the money takes 
care of administrative expenses, includ 
ing the maintenance of thre« public 
relations offices outside Florida. These 
are in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago.) 
¢ Too Far—In general, the | 
yers seem to object to tw 
the setup: 

Thev say that the 
outside the  antitru <cmmptions 
granted in Capper-Volstead, which ap- 
plics only to straight grower 
fn FTC’s view, the participation of 
middlemen in the Florida citrus 
ers’ group prevents it from qualifying 
for exemption. 

FTC sees an attempt to fix prices 
illegally. Its charges stem from the 
association’s issuance ago 
of “floor prices” for citrus fruits, pub 
lished at intervals between November, 
1949, and October, 1951. Since then, 
the association has given up its mini- 
mum price efforts in favor of what it 
calls “‘price guides.” 
eA Threat—The trade ffs at the 
association's earlier effort t et mini 
mum prices. One process: is that 
“the law of supply and demand won 
cut,” meaning that citrus prices broke 
despite the organization 

Nevertheless, FTC still wants to rule 
out the handler contracts. It claims that 
handlers holding these contracts ship 
75% of the fresh fruit and citrus prod 
ucts that go out of the state. ‘The com- 
mission says that since Florida provides 
around 50% of the annual consump 
tion of citrus products and fresh fruit, 
the plan has a “dangerous tendency” 
to hinder competition and create a 
monopoly. 

The association plans to fight the 
FTC charges down the line. Formal 
hearings will be held next month. 
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SAMPLES and sales talk go along with . . . 


Kitchenware 


salesmen; and (3) concentrating on 
girls who are not yet married but are 
preparing for the day by stocking hope 
chests. 

¢ College Program—Vita Craft is a 13- 


COOKING 
aluminum pan. 


cake mixture on 
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stove, in 
When it’s finished .. . 


PROSPECT Carol Sparkman, who plans to 


FILM SLIDES of the Vita Craft line. 


year-old aluminum cookware manufac- 
turer located in Kansas City, Mo., with 
a sales volume of $4-million a year. Its 
line of pots, pans, and cutlery is dis- 
tributed nationally through seven sales 
corporations, which operate on a fran- 
chise basis. The utensils are designed 
for waterless cooking. They're sold di- 


SALE is closed—but Forbes isn’t finished 
yet. He arranges for a followup (below) 


FORBES SERVES THE CAKE. If his sales talk and his cooking are up to standard, he 


may make another sale by the time the party is over. 
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When you want to invent a> new 
kind of Mx as any cook will tell you, 
you don’t generally do it by inventing 
new ingredients. You use the same 
old foodstuffs that have always been 


DAYS LATER, at a set time, Forbes re- 


turns to Carol’s home and gives a... 


92 


COLLEGE BOYS, like Darlo Forbes of Iowa State, working as salesmen for Vita Craft Corp., follow a script that reads . . 


Boy Meets Girl; Boy Sells Girl 


around. ‘The two things that count are 
which ones you choose, and how you 
mix them. 

Translated into terms of selling, 
that’s what Vita Craft Corp. has done. 


Sat} 








redients, 
dupa 
The 


sCW ATC 


It has taken three common 
stirred them together, and 
new sales mixture of its 
ingredients: (1) selling 
door-to-door; (2) using coll men as 


BAKING DEMONSTRATION for some of her friends. For getting the group together, 


Carol gets a bonus from the company. Forbes carries on sales patter while 
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13.75 YEARS AT HARD LABOR’ 


Records of the operation of a fleet of electric industrial of operating power through the very end of the shift. 
trucks in an eastern plant of a large manufacturer of Such outstanding performance is not unusual. It 
domestic heating equipment show that all cells of all the kind of performance that may be expected from 
Epison storage batteries replaced during the past five Ep1son batteries anywhere under similar 
years gave an average service life of 13.75 years. conditions of application, operation and 
The Eptson batteries have never failed to furnish maintenance, Get the facts about what 
ample power for continuous, full-shift truck operation, they can do on your job. It will pay you 
And the trucks are hard workers. They regularly handle to send for Bulletins S. B. 3808 and 
loads of sheet steel and fabricated metal parts averaging S. B. 2039 and the address of your 
close to their full rated capacities. On occasion, the nearest Edison field engineer. 
batteries have operated the trucks for 10 hours without 


being exchanged—an indication of their ample reserve 


Most Dependable Power . .. Lowest Over-all Cost HR Bs 7 Pp, ~ 
eee you get both with an EDISON . 1D . I . ON 


_ TH STORAGE BATTERIES 
Womas a Edveon= 
of Edison Storage Battery Division of 


Thomas A. Edison Incorporated, West Orange, N.J 
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Better Work 


-»-and more of it!’ 


says J. R. Buckman, Reservation Manager 
of Trans World Airlines 


The £0377 EXECUTIVE— 
Designed by 
Seating Engineers to Reduce 
Fatigue—Increase Efficiency. 


Businessmen are learning that 
fatigue, work-lag and absentee- 
ism drop when correct seating 
is given consideration. That's 
why so many are choosing this 
COSCO Executive for employees 
... for themselves. Here's a chair 
you can alter 6 ways to fit your 
body, and your idea of comfort 
. in a matter of seconds—with 
no tools. And you sit on a foam- 
rubbercushioned, saddle-shaped, 
revolving seat that's luxuriously 
comfortable. Sturdy, all-steel con- 
struction, one-piece ‘‘FORM- 
FLO”’ base and bonderized, 
baked-on enamel finish assure its 
long life and lasting beauty. You 
can choose from 4 harmonizing 
colors of durable, Du Pont 
“Fabrilite’ upholstery. For full 
details, mail coupon today. 


Model 15-* 
SECRETARIAL —$29.95 
($31.00 in Zone 2) 


Model 20-LA 
SIDE CHAIR—$27.50 
($28.50 in Zone 2) 


$49.50 in Florida, Texas and 11 Western states. (Zone 2) 
other models also available 
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HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Columbus, Indiana 


fom Peas ATTACH COUPON TO YOUR LETTERBEAB——— = 
COSCO Office Chairs 

Hamilton Manufacturing Corporation 

Opt. ew-a,Columbus, Ind. 

Yes, | would like (he name of my nearest dealer and full 
details on COSCO office chairs. | am particularly in- 
terested in: 

© Secretarial chairs C2) Executive chairs () Side chairs 





By 





Address 


State 





rect to the housewife or the prospective 
housewife, by door-to-do salesmen 
rather than through stores 

The old idea of hiring 
to sell—not just during vacations, but 
on a year-round basis as well—was resur 
rected by Vita Craft about five years 
ago. The company started the college 
program in its midwest territory, is now 
spreading it to the other sales or 
ganizations. Vita Craft officials think 
the plan is well suited to the company’s 
particular operation. Here’s why: 

e Young women make up one of 
the most lucrative markets in the cook- 
ware trade; college students seem to be 
able to contact this market as well as, 
or better than, older salesmen 

¢ Good salesmen are hard to find— 
especially men who can move up into 
management positions. Vita Craft's 
college program gives the firm a pool 
of young career salesmen every June, 
for 5% to 10% of the college boys 
stay on after graduation. (Vita Craft’s 
president, Glen §S. Slough, sold pots 
and pans himself when he was in col- 
lege.) 
¢ Competitors—To understand why 
Vita Craft tossed the third ingredient- 
selling to unmarried girls—into its mix 
ture, you have to consider its position 
in the trade. 

Vita Craft is a small, young company 
trying to move up in a field that’s 
dominated by a single, big-name prod 
uct: Wear-Ever aluminun Wear 
Ever is made by Alcoa ubsidiarv, 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. Its 
name is practically synonymous with 
house-to-house calls and the “club” 
method of selling, which starts with a 
single sale and often multiplies through 
sales to that, customer’s friends. Wear 
Ever doesn’t employ college students as 
often as it once did; it prefers a force 
that can work all day. Still, it’s by far 
the biggest operator in home sales of 
cookware. Another leading firm in the 
field is West Bend Aluminum Co., 
maker of Kitchen Craft cookware. 
¢ Sidestep—This puts Vita Craft in the 
position of a small sophomore halfback 
running against Wear-Ever’s veteran 
line. Instead of trying to fight the big 
company all over the field, Glen Slough 
feels it’s wiser to aim his sales efforts 
at specific classes of customers. One of 
these is made up of young, single, col- 
lege or working girls who expect to be 
keeping house within a few years. 

This market has been much 
more active in the past few years by 
hope-chest advertising in the starry-eyed 
category of magazines: Seventeen, 
Mademoiselle, and Glamour. Makers 
of linen, lingerie, and sterling have been 
selling to engaged girls for years. 
¢ Incentives—To this combination of 
tried ideas, Vita Craft has added a sales 
incentive system. In addition to work 
ing on a commission basis, the student 


ollege boys 


m ide 
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Picture of a machine 
lifting morale... 


Jim’s morale is higher these days, since the fatiguing “stoop, 
bend and lift” has been eliminated from his job. The morale 
booster is an AMF Industrial Lowerator Dispenser, that auto- 
matically keeps materials at a convenient working level. Multi- 
ply Jim by thousands of workers in many industries throughout 
America, and you get an idea of the important role these mate- 
rial-positioning dispensers play in making work easier. 
Wherever the AMF Industrial Lowerator System is in use, 
you'll find better working conditions, improved plant house- 
keeping, and valuable floor space saved. Increased efficiency 


yp 





LowerarOR 


The calibrated spring action automatically raises or lowers 
platform as material is removed from or placed on it. 
Whether the unit is full, half-full or nearly empty, the top 
layer of material is always at convenient working level. 
AMF Industrial Lowerator Dispensers are specifically 
designed to meet individual requirements. 








and reduced employee turnover naturally follow. 

Thousands of AMF machines and products are used in 
industry, in the home and on the farm. These range from tire 
rims for trucks and tractors to baking ovens that measure on¢ 
hundred thirty feet in length. AMF’s vast reserve of creative en- 
gineering experience goes into the design of all AMF products 
—helping each to do its job better... automatically. For infor 
mation on any AMF product listed below write: AMERICAN 
MACHINE & Founpry Company, Executive Offices, 511 Firrn 
AveNvuE, New York 17, N.Y. 


sochiaelin 


RE BETTER...4y es/gn 


Automatic Pinspotters, Bowling Equipment and Supplies * Lowerator® Dispensers « Wahistrom® fully-automatic Chucks « Float-Lock safety Vises » Roadmaster® Bicycles 
Junior® Vehicles » De Wait® power Saws * Monarch® woodworking Machines « Cleve-Weld® tire Rims * Slip Stitching and Ornamental Stitching Machines + Cellulose 
Banding Machines + Leland® electric Motors, Generators, Inverters « Sterling Relays « Everiock® Washers *« Amaloy® jead-tin Alloys * Tobacco Processing Equipment 
Cigarette and Cigar Machinery» AMF® Continuous Mixers and Glen® batch Mixers» Union Make-up Equipment and AMF® Bakery Machinery, Coolers & Ovens 
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fu Gives customers up-to-the-minute information 


bide gating) 


Reduced clerical costs.15% 


Wherever paper work requires more money savings in purchasing, manufac- 
than one legible copy, a Colitho Busi- turing, distributing, selling, billing and 
ness System can be used to speed the op- accounting. For more information, 
eration, eliminate transcription errors, mail the coupon attached to your busi- 
and cut clerical costs. Colitho paper ness letterhead. 

offset duplicating plates, plain or pre- *Where spirit duplicating equipment is 
printed, can be incorporated in single, used, the same results can be obtained 
multiple part, flat pack or roll forms. with a Columbia Ready-Master System. 
Colitho Business Systems provide for Coltthe Bivivion 

variables and blockouts, deletions or Corumma Rissow & Carson Mro. Co., Inc. 
additions. Partial information can be 

added at any time, All business paper 

work lends itself to simplification 

through a Colitho System. * 


Regardless of the kind of business you 
are in, Colitho Systems offer time and OFFSET DUPLICATING 


a PLATES AND SUPPLIES 


pa Division, CotumBiA Rispon & CARBON Mero. Co., Inc. 
| 501 Herb Hill Rd., Glen Cove, New York 


Please send information. 
| Our duplicating equipment is: Offset [] Spirit (1 
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. « « some students make 
real money in any sales- 
man’s language .. .” 

POTS AND PANS starts on p. 92 


gets a crack at a scholarship. If he 
sells over $3,000 worth of cookware, he 
ets a $100 scholarship; for over $4,000, 
@ gets $150; for over $5,000, $200; and 
for over $6,000, the maximum scholar- 
ship of $250. In the midwest territory, 
19 students won scholarships in 1952. 
The top salesmen of this group sold 
nearly $15,000 worth of Vita Craft 
utensils. The top in the nation, a 
University of Texas student, hit 
$19,000. 

Last summer there were 138 sales- 

men in the midwest territory who were 
on the college program. When the fall 
semester started, 73 of these continued 
to sell under Vita Craft’s “‘guaranteed 
income” plan. They have to sell $350 
worth of cookware a month to guaran 
tee themselves a monthly income of 
$100. The students on this year-round 
plan form a nucleus to help train new 
salesmen after they're hired in the 
spring for summer vacation work. 
e Extra Bait—One of the prime movers 
behind the program is John Arnold, 
manager of Vita Craft Midwest Sales, 
Inc., and College Program Director 
Arnold, like Glen Slough, sold cook 
ware in college. 

Arnold admits that getting boys in 
terested in door-to-door selling isn’t 
easy. To help the program along, he 
has helped persuade Vita Craft to hold 
out other bait besides the commission 
and possible scholarship. ‘At the end 
of cach summer, top lesmen are 
awarded with what amounts to a free 
vacation. The midwest volume leaders 
wound up last summer at resort in 
the Ozarks. Then, during the recent 
Christmas holidays, the leaders were 
brought into Kansas City to let the 
home office make a fuss over them, and 
to trv to sell them on a career with 
Vita Craft. 
¢ Volume—The Vita Craft college pro 
gram is no cinch. Door-to-door selling 
is hard, time-consuming work But 
some of the students make real money, 
in any salesmen’s language. In Novem 
ber, Vita Craft mailed one lad a check 
for $1,000—the result of one month’s 
work. 

The company is making out all right, 
too. Last year the college program a 
counted for about $250,000 in sales 
volume. 

That was with only one of the seven 
sales organizations operating a fully de 
veloped program all year. Now, with 
the other six rapidly getting under way, 
Vita Craft expects the program to ac- 
count for more and more of its sales. 
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Who says a reinforced Concrete Building 
can't be Destroyed by Fire... 


This building, a $3,920,000 loss, 
could have been saved with a 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System 


When the smoke cleared away ...damage to this 
“fireproof” warehouse, and the 150,000 tires and 
tubes it contained, fell just short of the four 
million dollar mark! What a terrific price to pay 
for the lesson already well-known to many, that 
“fireproof” buildings often serve merely as good 
stoves for flammable contents. 

A Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System could 
have prevented this costly fire. Grinnell Sprink- 
lers offer any building... whether it is “fireproof” 
or not... positive protection against fire. 


Manufacturing, Engineering and Installation of Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 ——— 


Grinnell Sprinklers stop fire at its source, wher- 
ever and whenever it strikes, night or day, auto- 
matically. 74 years experience proves this. 
Consider the cost of fire ... in terms of lives lost; 
property damaged; records ruined. Then ask 
yourself if you can possibly afford Nor to fully 
protect your warehouse, plant, store, theater, club, 
hotel, school, and hospital. This is especially true 
when you remember that a Grinnell System often 
pays for itself in a few years through reductions 
in insurance premiums. For further details, write: 
Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, R. I. 


a) GRINNELL 


FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 





you'll use it everyday. Shows how to 
make your package a dramatic salesman 

. « » how to put your customers in a 
buying mood... how to demonstrate 
product features . . . how to sell more 
merchandise — faster. An impressive gallery 
of photographs will heip you visualize 
countless ideas to streamline your 
packaging program, cut costs, and improve 
efficiency. Get ‘Pack To Attract"’ for your 
reference library. Write Hinde & Dauch, 
5301-A Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio. 


ge Our 652 Year 
HINDE & DAUCH 


40 SALES OFFICES * 17 MILLS AND FACTORIES 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Magazine circulation for ABC-audited 
magazines (BW —Oct.25'52,p43) has 
reached a record of 158.8-million copies 
in the first six months of 1952, Maga- 
zine Advertising Bureau reports. That's 
up 5.4% over a year ago. Advertising 
dollar volume for magazines in 1952 hit 
a record, too—an estimated $500-mil- 
lion, an 8% gain over 195] 

e 
Fair trade continues as a No. | battle- 
front. Sterling Drug, Inc., filed suit 
against Brooklyn’s Crown Drug Stores, 
got a temporary order barring sales of 
its products at less-than-fair-trade prices. 
Johnson & Johnson filed suit against 
Schwegmann Bros. Grayson-Robinson 
Stores, Atlanta, has been permanently 
enjoined from selling International 
Silver products below fair trade prices. 

Ps 
Self-serve meat departments—first in the 
Chicago area—opened in Jewel Tea’s 
Slendiies and Evergreen Plaza _ units. 
Union contracts till now prohibited 
self-service meat in this area 

e 
How price changes contro] the amount 
of blends used in wool products (BW— 
Aug.18’51,p114) is shown in the re- 
port of the International Wool Secre- 
tariat, representing wool growers and 
users. When wool prices went down, 
textile makers used more wool, less 
blending material. 

© 
A banner year for TV in 1953 is the pre- 
diction of Majestic Radio & Television, 
RCA Victor, and Westinghouse. RCA 
Victor plans a promotion drive “that 
surpasses any previous year's program.” 
Motorola has budgeted about $12-mil 
lion for the same purpose. And Zenith 
Radio is training big guns on the TV 
market in Hawaii. 

8 
Watchmaker Elgin conceded, through 
president J. G. Shennan, the “general 
wisdom” of not raising tariffs on foreign 
made watch movements (BW-—Sep.20 
"52,p38), though its own business may 
suffer. Its solution: expand into prod 
ucts other than American-made watches. 

° 
Men’s piace in the market is subject of 
a new project of Advertising Research 
Foundation. Six publishers contributed 
funds to get a Study of Men’s Buying 
Habits and Influence off the ground. 

° 
Farm equipment retailers are in trouble 
for the first time in a decade, savs 
Minnesota Implement Dealers Assn. 
Dealers reported inventories from 60% 
to 90% af chosent assets, an about-face 
from the recent days of cleaned-out 
stocks and plentiful cash (BW—Aug.23 
"52,p52). 
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Speed up 
Production with 


Engineeted 


CASTERS 


C. W. Perelle, 50 E.G. Budd, Jr., 50 
ACPF-Brill Motors The Budd Co. 


J. Curtin, Jr., 45 
Warner Co. 


C. L. Huston, Jr.,46 
Lukens Steel Co. 


H. C. Petersen, 42 
Fidelity-Phila. 


W. B. Walker, 49 B. F. Sawin, 50 
First National Bank Provident Trust Co. 


James M. Large, 48 
Tradesmens Nat'l. 


for Philadelphia Story 


plant and expansion by 1955. Many 
think that figure is overly conservative. 

¢ A population growth of 15% to 
20%, at least, by 1960. 

¢ New highways, bridges, and pub- 
lic works projects that by 1955 should 
add another $500-million or more to 
the construction boom. In Philadelphia 
itself, a $90-million bridge across the 
Delaware to Camden, N. J., should get 
under way this year. 

e Deepening of the Delaware 
River channel north of Philadelphia, 
giving a major spurt to port business. 
Philadelphia now claims second place, 
as do other ports (BW—Nov.22’52, 
p84). 
¢Timing—When ll this activity 
reaches its peak, the new top manage- 
ment men in Philadelphia’s industrial 
area will just be hitting their stride 
as businessmen. 

Only one of the group pictured is 
over 50—Geoffrey S$. Smith, Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank. Richard 
C. Bond, elected president of John 
Wanamaker (Philadelphia), Inc., this 
month, became 43 in November. He 
is probably the youngest president of 
any major department store, the com- 
pany says. 

e Imports—Others, not pictured, could 
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be added to the list—men such as 
Thomas A. Bradshaw who took over as 
president of Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. on Jan. 1. At 47, he is 
the head of a $1.5-billion insurance 
company that traces its history in the 
Quaker City back to 1865. 

Besides his comparative youth, Brad- 
shaw shares something else with several 
of the other new Philadelphia business 
chiefs. He’s not a native-born Main 
Liner, and he wasn’t educated in the 
usual private school-Ivy League man- 
ner. He was born in Colorado, got 
his A.B. and law degree from the state 
university there. 

This doesn’t mean there are no heirs 
on the scene to take over their family 
companies; Edward G. Budd, Jr., is 
one, for instance. But it docs mean the 
outsider is no longer a rarity in Phila- 
delphia business circles. 


|. The Banks 


Take the Philadelphia banks. Only 
three president, out of eight of the 
leading financial institutions were born 
in Philadelphia. Those three, by al- 
most any banking standards, are young 
men, and they are just as enthusiastic 
over the “new Philadelphia” as the out- 





Today's terrific tempo calls for speed 
and efficiency in materials-handling. 
Rolling stock that doesn’t roll wastes 
time, manhours and money. 


Let a COLSON engineer show you how 
you can modernize your rolling equip- 
ment easily, and at very low cost, with 
precision-built, easy-roll, easy-swivel 
COLSON Casters. Write us or consult 
the “yellow pages” (under “Casters” 
or “Trucks-Industrial’’) for the COLSON 
office near you. 


THE COLSON CORPORATION 
ELYRIA, OHIO 


Ph, ase send free catalog- 


“Colson Casters” 


Nome 
Position 
Compony 
Street_. 


City Zone State 


— - ae : Tre ae | 
ELYRIA, OHIO 
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© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE « 


PormeRe. 


3 coua you DlaMe 


yourself if failure to safeguard property 
resulted in loss? After all, isn't property 
protection a responsibility of all man- 
agement? Security against many forms 
of loss and damage is a job for Page 
Chain Link Fence, available in either 
heavily-galvanized Copper-Bearing 
Steel, rust-immune Stainless Steel or 
corrosion-resisting Aluminum. But PAGE 
means more than a quality product. It 
is a complete fence service, performed 
by more than 100 firms having techni- 
cal training and fence erecting know- 
how, and conveniently located through- 
out the country. For illustrated data on 
Page Fence and name of firm nearest 
you, write to— 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa, 


Tough! ‘Fast! 


CONCRETE PATCH 


Sets Instantly! 


Repair broken concrete floors without tying wu 
plant troffic. Use durable INSTANT USE-—o ee 
plastic material which takes traffic immediately. 
ideal for repairing cracks, holes, ruts. Bonds tight 
to old concrete... right up to a feather edge. 


NO WAITING! JUST TAMP! TRUCK OVER! 
Simply shovel INSTANT-USE into hole or 
rut—tamp—and your floor is restored to 
solid smoothness—ready for traffic. Spe- 
cial Plasticizer makes INSTANT-USE easy 
to scoop out of container . . . easy to 
level... easy to tamp. Used indoors 
or out. , Aint, hip . 





FLEXROCK CO. Offices in Principal Cities 
3660 Cuthbert St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Please send complete INSTANT-USE informa- 
tion details of TRIAL ORDER PLAN, and 
HANDBOOK OF BUILDING MAINTENANCE— 
no obligation. (Clip and attach coupon to 
Company letterhead). 
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Company 
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These 


young 


H. Supplee, Jr., 49 
Atlantic Refining 


presidents 
are 
part of 


the... 


F. A. Potts, 48 
Phila. Nat’l Bank 


R. G. Dunlop, 43 


William L. Day, 45 
Pennsylvania Co. 


New Cast of Characters 


Things are happening in Philadel- 
weng Some of the big changes that 
aave taken place are obvious. There 
was the political upheaval of 1951, for 
instance, when a group of young Demo- 
crats overturned the old-guard Repub- 
lican machine for the first time in 50 
years, and there was the establishment 
of U.S. Steel’s big new Fairless works 
at Morrisville, just north of the city. 

Less obvious, but no less dramatic, 
however, is what’s happening to the 
business community—and the men who 
run it. 
¢ Out of Water—The city is the hub 
of the tristate district stretching along 
the Delaware River from ‘Trenton, 
N. J., to Wilmington, Del. That area 
now is in the midst of a multibillion- 
dollar industrial expansion (BW —Apr. 
5’52,p58). 

For staid old Philadelphia, this 
amounts to waking up in a ‘Texas boom 
world, with only the high-heeled boots 
and 10-gallon hats missing. 
eA New Crop—There are, of course, 
many physical aspects to this industrial 
awakening—the hustle and bustle of 
new construction, housing develop- 
ments, factories, highways, bridges. 
But the upheaval goes much deeper 
than that. Even more significant is the 


fundamental change brewing in the 
businessman himself. Since about 
1947, the typical Philadelphia business- 
men that people often picture in their 
minds—slow, conservative, comfortably 
past 50—have been rapidly leaving the 
scene. Some are still around, but more 
and more you'll find them spending 
their time in oak-pancled club 

In their places is a new crop of top 
executives, who are already taking over 
the area’s leading corporations. To- 
gether they make up what is probably 
the youngest sect of business leaders of 
any city in the country (pictures). 
¢ Giant Steps—It is impossible to say 
exactly which came first—the industrial 
boom or the young blood. Probably 
each, in turn, hastened the other. But 
the situation makes one thing seem 
certain: The young Philadelphians are 
going to make the most of the best 
opportunity the city ever had to 
blossom out. 

Here are some developments these 
men see ahead: 

e¢ A manufacturing boom that will 
pick up steam, sparked by the mam- 
moth Fairless works and the hope of 
another steel mill about half as large 
to be built by National Steel Co 
¢ Another $1-billion worth of new 
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R. C. Bond, 43 
Sun Oil Co. John Wannamaker 


G. S. Smith, 51 
Girard Trust 


Mother never cooked so easily. Her kitchen is a spar- 
kling modern delight of home-making convenience and 
efficiency. And abrasives play a major part in perfecting 
the household appliances which she employs as a maid. 

Mother’s mixer, dishwasher, and refrigerator have 
scores of parts ground with Norton wheels and machines. 
Their satin smooth finishes would not have been possible 
without Behr-Manning coated abrasives. And their gleam- 
ing porcelain enamel is baked in furnaces lined with 
Norton high temperature refractories. 

Thus in every part of life and in every phase of industry, 
Norton and Behr-Manning abrasives and abrasive products 
create usefulness, beauty and value in finished goods. 
Together, Norton and Behr-Manning are the world’s 
largest source of abrasive and abrasive products. 


Roast beef 
ina 
push-button 
age 


NORTON COMPANY makes abrasives, grinding wheels, pulpstones, 
refractories, grinding and lapping machines, non-slip floors, Norbide 
in and molded products. 
BEHR-MANNING makes abrasive paper and cloth, oilstones, abrasive 
specialties, pressure-sensitive tapes. Behr-Manning Corporation, Divi- 
sion of Norton Company, Troy, New York. 


Plants, Distributors and: Dealers the world over 


——S— — i= ? 
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: 
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grain orton Company, Worcester 6, Mass. 





Dr. Hansen was in charge of 


Norton electric furnace 








me De A. HANSEN, Director ARCHIBALD H. BALLARD, 
of Research, Abrasive Divi- resident director of the re- 
sion, of Behr-Manning. search laboratories at the NORTON 


the research and develop- 
ment work which resulted 
in “TUFBAK” SPEED-WET 
DURITE Paper for wet 
sanding. 


lant, where 32 ALUN. 
YUM abrasive was de- 
veloped — the most out- 
—s abrasive develop- 
ment of the last 45 years. 


Galaking better products to make other products better 


NORTON - BEHR-MANNING 
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PAYS TO BUILD WITH CONCRETE 


These Los Angeles apartments, providing housing 


for 13,000 persons, use concrete both structurally 
and architecturally. The floors, walls and roofs all 


are constructed of reinforced concrete. 


Concrete construction combines firesafety, 
beauty and rugged strength. Its long life and low 


maintenance cost result in low annual cost. 


So whatever you're planning—apartment, 
school, hospital, factory, church, office building — 
build with concrete. It’s your best construction buy. 


Because of its many advantages concrete is 
widely used. The weight of concrete placed 
annvally exceeds the nation's production of 
iron, steel, zinc, aluminum and other non-fer- 
rous metals, brick, tile and lumber combined. 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave. § A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
Chicago 10, I!11. ( and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 





TOP MANAGEMENT at Pennsylvania RR 
is made up mostly of younger men, like 
vice-presidents David C. Bevan, 46 (top), 
and 50-year-old James P. Newell (bottom). 


siders who head competing banks 
They have to be, if they want to com 
pete—and competition has become real 
among the banks. 

The other day, Frederic A. Potts, 
48, a non-Philadelphian who heads one 
of the biggest banks, the Philadelphia 
National, put it this way 

“We are all young men as manage- 
ment goes. So every one of us is out 
to prove himself. That makes com- 
petition.” 
¢ Mergers—There have been several 
bank mergers, and there will be more 
as each vies for new branches. The 
younger men are out beating the bushes 
for small loans, installment paper, home 
mortgages. Commercial banks have 
gone into retail business, and this kind 
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area’s industrial expansion. Atlantic Re- 
fining has a $60-million program in 
view; Sun Oil, $20-million; Budd Co., 
$16-million, 


lil. The Railroad 


The average Philadelphian, of course, 
finds nothing especially exciting about 
these top-management changes, if he 
notices them at all. For him, there’s a 
much more tangible indication that 
things really are happening in the 
Quaker City. It is the razing of the 
Chinese wall. That’s the pet name for 
the Pennsylvania RR’s downtown sta- 
tion, and the tracks leading to it, which 
split the city in half. 

_It started coming down last year. 
When the big acreage is rebuilt—with 
office buildings, apartments, or stores— 
Philadelphia will have undergone one 
of the biggest face-lifting jobs of any 
city in the country. 
¢ Youth Accent—The project has been 
in the planning stage for years. Its 
completion coincides with a mianage- 
ment rejuvenation of the Pennsy. For, 
like other companies in Philadelphia, 
the Pennsylvania RR now is being run 
by a relatively young management 
group. 

Except for its president, Walter S. 
Franklin (68), and its. executive vice- 
president, James M. Symes (57), all of 
the top people are well under 60. Many 
are under 50. Its treasurer is 44, its 
chief medical officer 36, finance vice- 
president 46, general counsel 43, opera- 
tions chief 50, personnel head 43. 

Some of the spark that’s become no- 
ticeable in the Pennsy’s operations over 
the past year or so can be traced to the 
enthusiasm of this group. It is no secret 
that the road hasn’t always been known 
as a pace setter for the industry. It was 
late in dieselizing, for instance, but it 
is catching up fast. 
¢ Getting Up Steam—Employee rela- 
tions and public relations, too, have 
taken on new importance. Last year, for 
instance, the railroad took three train- 
loads of outside businessmen on inspec- 
tion trips of its facilities; management 
installed a system-wide supervisory 
training program using professors from 
12 colleges; and in 1952 the Pennsy 
held its first board of directors meeting 
outside of Philadelphia in 105 years (at 
Pittsburgh). 

Then there is physical expansion—in- 
cluding a new $9-million pier in Phila- 
delphia, addition of the new streamlined 
Congressional and Senator trains on the 
Washington run, $]2-million for a new 
car repair shop at Altoona, and a $35- 
million modern terminal at Conway, Pa. 

All this adds up to what Pennsy’s 
management thinks of as a new look for 
the railroad. It is in keeping with the 
whole new muscle-flexing of Phila- 
delphia’s business community. 
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YOU'LL PROFIT FROM THE BEST 


of this cost-cutting experience 


Experience is a Great Teacher 


That’s why Rapistan now releases a library 
of fast-reading data on how firms in nearly 
every business have turned materials han- 
dling problems into profits. In Field Re- 
port form, these case histories include 
photos and details of each problem and 
its solution. 

Write today for the Field Reports you 
want. They’re full of ideas, including 
ways to use your present equipment more 
profitably. 

No charge, no obligation. Check coupon 
and mail. 


SETTER CONVEYING EQUIPMENT 
The RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., Inc. 
10 Rapistan Bidg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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Please check your business closs fication 


CO Menvtectwring § A 
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Check reports below which will be of greater! benefit fo you 


©) Aircreft Ports 

©) Avte Supplies 

0 Beverages 

© Byilding Supplies 
© Conneries 

C) Chemicots 

OC) Cosmetics 

© Dairy Prodvets 

QO) Fabricated Metols 
© Fleer Coverings 
0 Food Products 

© Freight Terminals 
O) Fruits, Vegetobles 
OQ) Furniture 

0 Grein and Feeds 
0 Grain Milling 

© Grocery Store 


Heating Equipment 
Heuseheld Appliances 
Leundry Services 
Leother Products 
Machine Parts 


Meat Packing 
Metal Stamping 
Paint Products 
Paper and Publishing 
Pharmaceuticals 
Power Tools 
Suger Refining 
Tebacce Products 
Werehousing 
Waste Materials 
Weed Products 
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There are many other Rapistan Field Reports 
your business is not listed, please tel! us about it. | 
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STOP RUST 


PACKAGING 
COSTS CUT FROM 
$4.70 to $1.31 


To avoid the mess and 
cost of “slushing” diesel 
parts with oil, a big 
locomotive firm adopted 
Angier VPI. Now cylinder 
heads (above) are 
protected for 72% less 
cost. If YOU ship or 
store metal in any 
form, send for 

“VPI Facts’ today. 


ANGIER CORPORATION 
Framingham 7, Mass. 


Most Experienced Name in 
Vapor Rust Preventives 


VAPOR 


FROM 


PAPER 


aa | Vapor Rust Preventive 





suppose you had 
a few million to make... 


you'd analyze this Army Ordnance job in terms of end results— 
machines are only a means to profitable ends. 


You would make certain that one basic production unit gave 
you maximum number of operations—because extra equipment for 
doing any one or more of the 16 operations in a separate set-up 
would increase machine investment, floor space and man-hour costs. 


You would want to know “how fast?” so to establish dependable 
production schedules—not theoretical output, but a guaranteed 
average of gauge-passing pieces at each work turn. Our approach 
to this is through a vast experience in tooling—ingeniously 
engineered in a way to get the most out of each job. 

These are precisely the end results which led many firms now 
producing this Ordnance job in million lots to specify— 


Acme-Gridley Multiple Spindle Automatics 


Your particular work is different, but only in form and size; 
Ask your engineers to talk with ours about end results. This 
practice has resulted in our sales of more than 45,000 machines. 


JOB FACTS > PART — Stee! Container. SIZE—3" long x 11/2” diameter. 
MATERIAL—FS1117. OPERATIONS—16 [including shaving all over, 2 rolled threads, 
knurl and tap——all class 2 threads and .002 limits on front flange). MACHINE TIME—36 
seconds, (100 per hour), MACHINE—Acme-Gridley 6-spindle, 154” Bar Automatic. 


The NATIONAL 


8A8 ond CHUCKING AUTOMATICS A( IME Ci YM PANY 
(1, 4, 6, ond 8 Spindie)—Hydroulic Threod 
Gases Manta tat bee oe ? T st STRE EVELAND 8, OHIO. 


Contrel Station Switches—Solenoids 
— Contract Monutacturing 


104 





of competitive drive reaches out 
of the city, too. Big banks im, say, 
Pittsburgh, with an excess of financing 
they couldn't handle, used to jump 
over Philadelphia to New York for 
help. Now they are stopping once in 
a while, giving the comparatively 
smaller institutions in Philadelphia a 
crack at part of these industrial loans. 
e Old-Liners to Blame—Gradually, this 
trend is breaking down what Phila- 
delphia businessmen call the “satellite 
attitude” of outsiders, which many agree 
has held the city back. It’s too close 
to New York. The Statler hotel chain, 
it’s been said, won’t build in the city for 
this reason. 

At least part of the blame for this 
feeling is laid at the feet of old-line 
Philadelphians themselves. The Main 
Liners, instead of shopping at home, 
used to hop a train—or limousine—for 
New York’s exclusive stores. They 
thought in similar terms when doing 
business. 


ll. The Young Industrialists 


For the most part, men now heading 
some of the companies that are closely 
identified with Philadelphia fall into 
the same under-50 age bracket as the 
new bank managers. But in background, 
they adhere more closely to the tradi- 
tional idea of the Philadelphia execu- 
tive. 

For instance, there is Robert G. Dun- 
lop, 43, president of Sun Oil Co. He 
was born in Boston, but got his higher 
education at Philadelphia’s Wharton 
School of Finance & Commerce. He’s 
been with Sun Oil since 1933, took 
over the presidency in 1947, when J. 
Howard Pew resigned. He married a 
Parkerford (Pa.) girl in 1937 
e Fit In—Atlantic Refining Co.’s new 
chief executive, Henderson Supplee, 
Jr., is even more af a homegrown prod- 
uct. He’s also young as presidents go 
(49), was born in Philadelphia to a 
career of running a family business. He 
headed the Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk 
Co. before he moved over to Atlantic 
Refining Co. 

Three others in the manufacturing 

group, except in age, pretty well fit the 
traditional Philadelphia pattern—Budd; 
Charles Lukens Huston, Jr., head of 
Lukens Steel Co., at nearby Coatesville; 
and John Curtin, Jr., president of War- 
ner Co, (sand, gravel, concret« 
e In the Act—Charles W. Perelle is an 
exception in this group. He's young— 
just turned 50 this week—but he was 
born in Juneau, Alaska, got his degree 
from the University of Washington, and 
spent most of his career in the aircraft 
industry west of the Mississippi River 
before he came to Philadelphia to head 
ACF-Brill Motors Co. in 1949 

Practically all of these Philadelphia 
companies are taking a big part in the 
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Why $12,000 to $20,000 Jobs 
Are the Easiest to Get Today 


Here Are Some Surprising Facts About the Serious Shortage 
of High-Salaried Executives—and What You Can Do to Qualify 
for the Top-level Jobs That Are Open Right Now 


SURPRISING as it may seem, the really 
big jobs today are the hardest to fill—and 
the easiest to get. You don’t have to look 
farther than the want-ad columns to prove 
this fact for yourself. Men who can handle 
top-management jobs can now choose from 
any number of openings that pay $12,000 
. . . $15,000 . . . $20,000, and more. 


Such men are becoming hard to find. 
WHY ? The acute shortage has been vari- 
ously explained by the war years, the rapid 
expansion of industry, the tendency to 
specialize. The important thing is not why 
the shortage exists but WHAT you can do 
about it, and HOW you can qualify for the 
great opportunities that exist in business 
today. 


As one of the foremost business consul- 
tants in the U. S. and the head of a large 
accounting firm, J. K. Lasser works with 
some of the nation’s leading corporations. 
He has seen at first hand the scarcity of 
qualified men for high-salaried jobs. Why, 
Mr. Lasser asked, are there so many open- 
ings at the top—and so many men stymied 
in the $5,000 to $10,000 a year bracket? 


The One Ingredient That Qualifies 
You for a Top-Salary Job 


To find the answer, Mr. Lasser went di- 
rectly to the heads of companies in many 
fields. Consistently he heard the same an- 
swer: the one thing men in the middle 
brackets need to make the high-salary 
grade is—a general, well-rounded know!l- 
edge of business procedure. “Give me a 
man with a basic knowledge of account- 





NOTE TO EMPLOYERS: Mr. Lasser’s new course 
is designed to help solve your ptobiems in readying 
men for top-level openings in your organization. 
Send us the names and addresses of men working for 
you who merely need more background in sound 
business procedures to qualify them for bigger jobs. 
We will gladly mail a booklet to them, fully de- 
scribing the course, without charge or obligation to 
you. 


“One of the best investments that we ever made."’ 
D. H. §., Assistant Treasurer 


SATE J. K. LASSER 


Featured in FOR- 
TUNE MAGAZINE 
as one of the nation’s 
foremost authorities 
on business and taxes. 
Mr. Lasser is head of 
one of the best known 
accounting firms in 
the United States and 
Adjunct Professor and 
Chairman of the tn- 
stitute on Federal 
Taxation at N.Y.U. 





ing, marketing, employee relations and 
taxation,” one employer remarked, “and 
I'll lead him by the hand to a $20,000 
office!” 

This simple answer gave Mr. Lasser an 
idea for a brand-new plan that would liter- 
ally lead men out of the $5,000-$10,000 
plateau and into the top jobs. He asked 
the foremost men in every field to reveal 
working methods that have brought suc- 
cess in marketing, public relations, ac- 
counting, budgeting, insurance, govern- 
ment regulations, taxation, and the “know- 
how” in every business procedure for top- 
level management. 

Mr. Lasser consulted only top men, such 
as business analyst Roy A. Foulke, Vice- 
President, Dun and Bradstreet; marketing 
expert Marion Harper, Sr.; twenty execu- 
tives nationally known for their success- 
ful methods. Then he simplified and 
“boiled down” this wealth of knowledge 
and experience into J. K. Lasser’s Execu- 
tive Course in Profitable Business Manage- 
ment—providing the all-important ingredi- 
ent needed to boost men into the $10,000- 
plus bracket. 
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What You Can Learn from 
These Successful Executives 


Lasser’s Executive Course makes it pos- 
sible for you to view each departmental 
operation from the top down, with an ex 
pert as your guide, You learn to talk, 
think, and plan with the kind of well- 
rounded authority expected of top-man 
agement. 


You learn streamlined methods of dis 
tribution; how to run a cost system; how 
to design systems for internal control of 
business. Even hardboiled employers will 
be impressed by your knowledge of con 
trolling operations through budgeting; 
how to avoid business frauds; and how 
to cut paper work in half. Your know! 
edge of new marketing methods, success 
ful tax planning, and effective manage 
ment under today’s government controls 
can save and make money for any em 
ployer. 


Are You READY for Advancement? 


If you’re not sure of your own advance 
ment, send for Lasser’s Course right away. 
By looking at the whole Course—noting 
the ground covered, the fact-filled treat 
ment, Lasser’s clear, informative style 
you can quickly see how this Course can 
prepare you for advancement—back you 
up with the best ideas of 21 leading busi 
ness experts, 


Take the simple step of dropping the 
coupon in the mail today. No money 
down—no salesman will call 
agree to send your first installment or re- 
turn the books, in 10 days. Send the cou 
pon now—it may turn out to be one of 
the most advantageous steps you ever 


took. 


See all 24 vols. — Mail this 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


you merely 


Po——-—---------------- 


McGRAW-HjLL BOOK CO., DEPT. BW-1-10, 327 W. 41 ST., N.Y.C. 36 

Send me J. K. Lasser’s Executive Course in Profitable Business Management, 24 volumes, for 
10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $23.50, and $5.00 monthly thereafter 
until $33.50 is paid, or return the Course postpaid 


“"Well worth the cost to anyone."’ 
Q. R. S., Florida 


If you pay in full when you send this coupon, (Print) 
our savings in record and monthly billing costs Name 
are passed to you—reducing the price to $30. 
—a figure far less than the consulting fce 
of any one of the experts contributing to this City . 
Course. Naturally you have the same return 
privilege under MeGRAW-HILL'’S MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE 


, ’ ’ Address 
“Worth many times more than the price I paid.’’ nee 


B. K. F., Credit Manager 


“Anyone reading your course will better himself, Company 
his service to his clients, and his own business."’ 


I. G. T., Accountant, Auditor 
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They had bugs in 
their bonnets 


& 


~but they sited 
anew champion 


Along with early models of 
blowout preventers, Christ- 
mas trees and other oilfield 
products that have helped 
to establish Cameron as the 
world leader in pressure 
control, ancestors of the 
Non - Lubricated Lift Plug 
Valve are also proudly dis- 
played in our own private 
hall of fame. 

Each of these predeces- 
sors made a worthwhile 
contribution to the unique 
valve which is proving itself 
the champion for all sorts 
of difficult services in pe- 
troleum, chemical and pro- 
cess industries. 


Screwed, flanged, or 
butt - welding ends 
available in standard 
ASA and API pres- 
sure classes. 
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It's Up to the Colleges 


USINESSMEN and college pro- 

fessors probably never will see 
eye to eye. That is understandable, 
since it is the professor's business 
to criticize, analyze, and be sure 
that students consider all sides— 
labor and government, as well as 
eet every question. 

But there is probably less sus- 
picion today between colleges and 
industry than ever before. One im- 
portant source of trouble, though, 
still exists: money. 

Two developments in the past 
few weeks point this up: 

¢ A company’s right to donate 
money to educational institutions 
is being tested in a New Jersey 
court (BW—Dec.27'52,p89). 

¢ A New York Times’ report 
by Benjamin Fine on Dec. 7 said 
that the nation’s leading college 
educators think industry's fole as a 
supporter of higher education falls 
short two ways: (1) in the amount 
it contributes and (2) in the way 
it demands the money be spent— 
that is, mostly for applied research 
in the natural or physical sciences. 

The New Jersey suit is important 
as it may result in a ruling to guide 
firms. There have been few, if 
any, similar cases in modern times. 


ENERALLY, management has no 
qualms about giving money to 


colleges for scholarships, for specific 
research projects allied to a com 
pany’s business, or as an open com 
munity relations gesture. Every one 
of these areas can readily be justi- 
fied to stockholders. 

A company might even justify, 
from a stockholder point of view, 
a donation earmarked only to the 
extent that the money be used for 
research in some physical science. 
A fellowship, for instance, in chem- 
istry would make sense to a stock- 
holder of a chemical company. 

But, however generous manage- 
ment might be, it has to stop and 
think twice before it gives away 
money where there is no clear bene- 
fit to the company. That's the law. 


T Is JUST HERE that the business- 
> controversy becomes 


sticky. For colleges, according to 
the Times’ survey, want money for 
research in the humanities, more 
than anything else. 

There’s no doubt that the 


amount of research in the non- 
physical sciences is far short of 
what is needed. Fine’s article says 
total research in colleges amounts 
to $350-million in the current 
school year. All but $50-million of 
this came from the government 
Of the total, 90% is earmarked 
for physical or biological sciences. 

Among the big colleges, the Uni 
versity of Michigan probably ranks 
first in social science research. For 
1952-1953, according to the Times, 
it has allocated $2.4-million in that 
field, against $7-million for the 
natural sciences. To pay the total 
bill, it got $517,000 from industry, 
$2-million from foundations and 
others, and $6.8-million from the 
government. 

Only two other colleges in the 
survey were spending over $1-mil- 
lion for social research. 


HIS IS A SORRY STATE Of affairs, 
' say the colleges. 

But can the blame be placed on 
shortsighted industry? 

The New Jersey case makes it 
clear that management is not kid 
ding when it says it has to worry 
about stockholder reaction 

What’s more, management.can’t 
expect its board of directors to 
sign a blank check. The reason 
physical sciences fare so well is that 
the benefit is usually obvious—and 
it’s often made so by the colleges. 


true of the social sciences. In- 
stead of bewailing their lot, the 
colleges—especially the liberal arts 
colleges—should do some hard 
thinking. They might do better by 
laying out a definite program of 
what they think they can do for 
industry in the field of social 
science, then present their case 
It is possible. The University of 
Michigan has received support for 
its Institute of Social Research. 
Ohio State University has its leader 
ship studies—a basic research proj- 
ect—well under way. There are 
others. But such research won't be 
come so widespread as, or approach 
the scope of, the natural sciences 
unless colleges offer something 
tangible, so that management can 
sell the idea (1) to its boards of di 
rectors and (2) to its stockholders 
Business is just that practical 


E XCEPT IN A FEW CASES, that’s not 


0. Box 1212, Houston, Texas. 
State Bidg., New York, N. Y. 
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mountains 
of food for 
hungry crops 


BOTH INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Down it pours! Thousands of tons of superphosphate, piling up 
into huge indoor mountain ranges. It will be mixed with potash 
nitrogen and other plant food nutrients, all in precisely measured 
amounts, to produce complete fertilizers that are compounded 
to exact grade specifications, Mechanized operations provide 
positive control at every step in processing huge tonnag 

fertilizers with the correct balance of nourishing plant food 
which crops need for a healthy start, sturdy growth and large 
yields. International Fertilizers are manufactured in 26 plant 
conveniently located to serve farmers in primary crop produ 


ing areas from Maine to Texas, from Florida to Minnesota 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


PHOSPHATE * POTASH * PLANT POOODS * CHEMICALS + INDUSTRIAL MINERALS AMINO PRODUCTS 





America does business on 


NEKOOSA 
BOND 


One of the largest selling bond papers 
in the world, Nekoosa Bond 

is serving American business 
everywhere...adding prestige and 
distinctive appearance to 
letterheads and envelopes... 
making office forms more durable, 
more readable. For a better 

bond paper... see that it bears 
the famous Nekoosa watermark! 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. 
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Stock option plans, under fire for some 
time (BW—Aug.2’52,p69), won a round 
when a Delaware court approved the 
option plan of CIT Financial Corp. 
The court held that CIT receives ade- 
quate service for the value of the option, 
since its plan calls for executives who 
receive options to remain with the 
company for two years. 

. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. is the latest big 
company to form a foundation to 
handle all of its charitable donations. 
Trustees of the Caterpillar Foundation 
are all top executives of the company. 
The foundation idea was promoted by 
Beardsley Ruml as an effective way to 
manage company donations (BW —Aug. 
18’51,p28). 

e 
More than 1,500 executives will pool 
their experiences and knowledge at 102 
seminars to be held by the American 
Management Assn. between February 
and June. Meeting in Chicago and New 
York City, the executives will delve into 
finance, general management, manufac 
turing, office management, marketing, 
and personnel. 

i 
General Electric Co. is planning an ex- 
panded summer scholarship program 
for 1953. GE will finance six-week 
terms for some 200 high school science 
and mathematics teachers at Purdue 
University, Union College (Schenec 
tady), Case Institute of Technology, 
and Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
GE initiated this program in 1945 with 
grants for study at Union. 

* 
A readership survey of employee pub- 
lications of Dravo Corp., General Elec- 
tric Co., Aluminum Co. of America, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., and General 
Motors Corp. indicates that most em- 
loyees regard these publications as the 
Pest source of information about their 
companies. Almost all believe what 
they read in them. Editorials ranked 
lowest in interest, personal items tops. 

& 
Salaries of personnel managers are ris- 
ing, and the number of personnel work- 
ers per total number of employees is 
decreasing, according to a survey by the 
Industrial Relations Center of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. In 1952 there was 
one personnel man for every 164 on 
the payroll; the year before the ratio 
was one to 133. The average salary of 
personnel managers increased from 
$8,581 in 1951 to $9,685 in 1952. 


e 
General Electric Co. has upgraded the 
general managers of its eight operating 
divisions. They have been promoted to 
vice-presidents. 
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The most important international conferences since the end of World 
War II: That’s the way the talks Eisenhower will hold with European 
leaders are shaping up. 

The whole Western strategy in the cold war—both in Asia and Europe 
—will be reviewed late this winter. And that will involve a new look at the 
political, military, and economic relations of the U.S. with its allies. 


You get an idea of the importance our allies attach to such meetings 
from Churchill’s hush-hush talks with Eisenhower this week. 

Churchill wanted to see how far Eisenhower and he agree on big issues 
like Korea. That way there’s a chance to _— the ground before the time 
comes for decisions. 

The French Assembly also had its eye on the conferences this week 
when it confirmed Premier-designate Rene Mayer. 

In effect, the Assembly 0.K.’d Mayer so there could be a government 
ready to represent France before the new U.S, Administration. 


Tho Mager stidine menueaien it, Midi MAR hd & tough ene for the U.S. 
to deal with. 
To get his majority, Mayer wiails his peace with the Gaullists on the 
European Defense Community. He promised to: 
* Modify the EDC treaty so that France can switch troops from the 
EDC command to its own North African forces, 
* Make German agreement to Europeanization of the Saar a condition 
for French ratification of EDC, 


Getting the EDC treaty modified to suit the French may not be too 
hard, 

But France’s firm position on the Saar is sure to stir bitter opposition 
in West Germany. 

It’s hard to see how Chancellor Adenauer can agree to this French 
demand and still get the Bundestag to ratify EDC. But if Adenauer doesn’t 
agree, the French could torpedo his whole policy of integrating Bonn with 
Western Europe. 


As the talks between Eisenhower and leaders from abroad approach, 
you'll see these three issues shaping up as the decisive conference problems: 
¢ What the West can do to end the wars in Korea and Indo-China. 
° How France and Germany are to be welded together into an economic 
and military partnership, thus giving NATO some real military strength. 
¢ What moves are to be made on the economic front to clear the way for 
freer trade in the Western world. 


The economic climate in Britain continues to improve. 

Industrial production is back above the level of a year ago. That's 
despite a heavy mid-1952 setback, which was produced by a textile slump 
and a general drop in domestic and foreign demand. 

More important, British workers in all manufacturing areas are taking 
a new attitude toward their jobs. This shows up in lower labor turnover, 
higher quality work, less opposition to labor-saving methods, and less pres- 
sure for higher wages. 

A year ago economists and politicians in Britain said that such a 





The lady with the IS billion dollar eyes! 


No sales talk sways her judgment in the self-service store. It’s her eyes, not her 
ears, that determine her selections. Food products in attractive packaging, brand labels 
in brilliant colors, catch her eye... open her purse. For a bigger share of America’s annual! 

$18,106,000,000 self-service food store business, look to your packaging. And look 
to Marathon, leaders for 40 years in designing, producing 
and imprinting packages that sell food. 
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Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin: frorn pulp to finished package, 
Marathon’s facilities include—assured pulpwood sources— pulp and paper plants 
package-making plants—ink, engraving and printing plants— years of pioneering 
research, creative design and merchandising experience. ta 
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4 With HBRETONE 
\, Acoustical Ceilings! 


Johns-Manville Fibretone Acoustical Ceilings effectively 
reduce noise . . . Easily installed, they provide the quiet 


comfort so necessary for better, more efficient work. 


@ Because distracting noise is so harmful to efficient busi- 
ness operation, practically all new building specifications 
include acoustical ceilings for sound absorption. However, 
just because your present building was constructed before 
sound control became an established science, there is no 
reason for you to be handicapped by noise. You can have a 
Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceiling quickly installed over 
your present ceiling. 

Johns-Manville FIBRETONE offers an acoustical ceiling 
which is highly efficient and modest in cost. It consists of 
12” square panels of sound-absorbing materials in which 
hundreds of small holes have been drilled. These holes act 


TA L 


pa 
as “noise-traps” where sound energy is dissipated. Fibretone 
is predecorated, can be painted and repainted, and is avail- 
able with a flame-resistant finish. 

Other Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceilings include Perma- 
coustic*, a textured, noncombustible tile with great archi- 
tectural appeal; Transite*, panels made of fireproof asbestos; 
and Sanacoustic*, perforated metal panels backed with a 
noncombustible, sound-absorbing element. 

For a complete survey by a J-M acoustical expert, or for 
a free book entitled “Sound Control,” write Johns-Manville, 
Box 158, Dept. BW, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, write 
199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario, ¢Reg. U.S. Pat, Off 


IY Johns-Manville 


PRODUCTS Movable Walls—Terraflex and Asphalt Tile Floors— Corrugated Transite* —Flextone* Built-Up Roofs — Ete. 
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change couldn’t come in the labor picture until unemployment hit the mil- 
lion mark. But unemployment never reached a half million—even at the 
bottom of last year’s dip. The shift to a more competitive situation abroad 
seems to have turned the trick. 

es 

Growing strength of the British pound in free currency markets is 
another favorable sign. 

Discounts on various types of free-market sterling have dropped 
steadily over the past few months—so much so that some London observers 
think the Bank of England is supporting the free-market rate in prepara- 
tion for convertibility. 


A settlement in Iran may be in the cards. But it won’t come until all 
parties see what line President Eisenhower means to follow there. 

Secretary Acheson is making a desperate 11th hour attempt at a solu- 
tion. There’s been progress. Both Britain and Iran have agreed to modify 
their earlier stands on compensation for the nationalized oil industry. 

Dr. Mossadegh says he will submit compensation claims to inter- 
national arbitration, sell oi] to a combine of U.S. and British companies, 
and let foreigners—though not Britons—help him run the industry. London 
seems ready to come to terms on this basis. 


os 
A settlement in Iran ultimately hinges on whether Mossadegh can 
stay in power. 
True, he won a rousing vote of confidence in the Iranian parliament 
this week. But his enemies—Iranian Communists and right-wing fanatic 


Mullah Kashani—are working overtime against him. 

Stalin is supposed to have increased his aid to Iran’s Reds; Kashani 
is playing right along with them. They’ll try to blow the lid off if the gov- 
ernment comes to terms with the hated Westerners. 


Another revolt—this one a fizzle—took place in Bolivia this week. 
Unhappy army officers, plus some right-wingers within the government 
party, tried to oust president Paz Estenssoro. Their charge: Communist 
infiltration in the regime. 

It’s another symptom of the instability in the Paz government. 

The attempted coup didn’t settle anything. So you can look for more 
fireworks in Bolivia. 

The State Dept. is convinced now that its wait-and-see policy on a new 
tin purchase contract with Bolivia is correct. Washington would hate to 
be committed to buy tin from a government that might suddenly veer 
sharply toward communism. 


Radio Corp. of America is pushing ahead on its plan for a radio- 
tely-vision-phonograph plant in Spain. It’s the first of its kind for RCA in 
Europe. 

The plant is a joint project of RCA and a Spanish affiliate. Plans call 
for an initial investment of $500,000; operations should begin by yearend. 

Just 15 months ago, RCA President Frank Folsom picked Spain as a 
likely spot for such a plant (BW-Nov.17’51,p112). Labor costs are lower 
there than in most countries in Europe. And, too, RCA probably got a good 
dea] from the Spanish government. 

Another RCA plant, making the same products, is planned for Italy. 
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ernment credits and the printing presses 
—and that in a country already wildly 
inflated. It took an injection of 60-bil- 
lion new pesos—trebling the money 
supply—to finance the first five-year 
plan through 1951, and still keep the 
normal economy afloat. Money supply 
skyrocketed, so did bank loans. And in 
the same five-year period, the gold back- 
ing of the pesos fell from 36% to 
4.3%. 

These trends continued in 1952. B 
December reserves had fallen further, 
bank credits had risen, money supply 
jumped another 10%. The backing for 
the peso is scraping bottom at 2.2%. 
¢ Trade Deficit—A further measure of 
Argentina’s plight shows up in inter- 
national trade figures. In November 
the net debit position was $550-million. 
Argentina had credit balances only with 
Spain, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia, 
debits with all other nations. U.S. 
firms, bailed out in 1950 by the Export- 
Import Bank’s loan of $125-million, 
were again on the cuff for $50-million, 
and they were still trying to free some 
$140-million in frozen pesos. 

Doubts that both the plan and the 
normal Argentine economy could be 
kept solvent this vear were raised by 
the Argentine Chamber of Commerce 
in a recent statement. The business- 
men asked for government credits to 
meet the yearend bonus of a month’s 
pay, which every company must pay its 
workers. Management doesn’t have 
the funds, said the chamber, and it 
warned of “serious social repercussions” 
if the workers didn’t get their bonus. 
Peron responded by suggesting that 
businessmen sell their inventories to 
raise the cash. 

The state of business morale has been 
further undermined by last year’s bank- 
ruptcy figures: Failures amounted to 
127-million pesos in 1951, while the 
first 11 months of 1952 showed a soar- 
ing increase to 504-million pesos. 
¢ Crops to the Rescue—There are some 
favorable signs on the horizon for 1953 
—which may help steady the Argentine 
economy. Argentina’s important wool 
crop is moving at last—50,000 tons were 
exported in the first three months of 
the wool year that began last October. 
The figure for the same 1951 period 
was just 1,700 tons. The key wheat 
crop also looks promising. After years 
of drought, grasshoppers, storms, and 
mismanagement, farmers are getting 20 

and expect an over-all 
harvest of 7.5-million tons. That's 
enough to fulfill export commitments 
of some 4-million tons. The good news 
was reflected at Christmas time when 
white bread appeared once again on 
bakers’ shelves. 
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PROTECTION THAT PAYS FOR ITSELF 


FIRE gives no warning of attack... it’s a real 
and constant threat. 


Simultaneously, you can defeat FIRE and 
make a big reduction in your yearly FIRE 
insurance premiums by installing GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers. Annual savings often 
pay for the system in 4 to 8 years. 


Take your first step, now, to make these 
savings. Ask our nearest office how much 
GLOBE protection can save you. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK...CHICAGO,...PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 





Peron Maps Some More of the Same 


@ His second five-year plan follows the same policies 


that have brought Argentina close to bankruptcy. 


@ |n theory, agriculture becomes top dog—but indus- 
try gets vastly more of the 33.5-billion-peso budget. 


@ New chains are riveted on personal freedom as dic- 


tator tightens his control of workers and jobs. 


Outsiders can say all they want to 
about Argentina’s _ president-gencral 
Juan Peron, but one thing is clear: He 
has no lack of faith in his own omni- 
science. Under Peronist policies, Argen- 
tina wound up 1952 teetering on the 
edge of economic collapse. As 1953 
opens, Peron is still sticking to the same 
brand of cconomic nationalism and 
dictatorship. 

In fact, it looks as if Peron will 
tighten the screws in 1953. You get 
that impression from a grandiose docu- 
ment called the Segundo Plan Quin- 
quenal, This second five-year plan, 
rushed through Congress in Buenos 
Aires just in time for Christmas, has 
given a jolt to Argentines and foreign 
observers who thought they'd seen the 
worst. The plan adds up to a blueprint 
for more political repression and a well- 
nigh impossible climate for foreign in- 
vestment along the River Plate. 
¢ Weighty Tome—The 150,000 words 
of the plan (on paper it weighs 11 |b.) 
outline Argentina’s economic develop- 
ment for the next five years—with goals 
in industry, agriculture, power supply, 
transport, social progress. But oalieg 
between the lines, the plan’s primary 
target seems to be to give permanence 
to Peron’s own political philosophy. 
The plan establishes “the national doc- 
trine, Peronismo,”’ as the standard for 
all things Argentine. And Peron has 
got from Congress full powers and 
what amounts to a blank check to carry 
it out. 

The plan is budgeted at 33.5-billion 
pesos (about $2.4-billion), but it allows 
for an overdraft of 15%. Argentines 
remember that Peron’s first five-year 
alan (1947-1951), budgeted at 6.7-bil- 
Sine pesos, cost 20-billion pesos before 
time ran out, with a host of expensive 
projects unfinished or untouched. 
¢ Firm Grasp—Peron’s plan gives the 
state complete control over both for- 
cign and domestic trade. Everything 
from hairpins to highways to “national 
necessities” comes within its purview. 
Businessmen from overseas get one 
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backhanded invitation in the plan, 
which states that “foreign capital de- 
sirous of cooperating under the goals of 
the Peronista social economy will be 
welcome.” 

Reminders that all business—manu- 
facturing to retailing—will be “super- 
vised by the State” make the outlook 
less attractive. To be sure, a foreign 
businessman could find some elbow- 
room to operate in the short-term. But 
the foreigner’s long-range position, in 
the words of one etre. seems 
“frankly impossible.” 

Native Argentines won’t fare much 
better under the plan. Rampant na- 
tionalism is inherent in the proposal to 
“increase births, decrease deaths, and 
ensure that the growth of the native 
population always exceeds growth by 
immigration.” ‘That guarantees Argen- 
tina * the Argentines. A corollary— 
every Argentine a Peronista—is spelled 
out by provisions for outright state con- 
trol of television and radio, and by the 
stipulation that all government per- 
sonnel and property, and all future 
legislation, “shall be dedicated to carry- 
ing out The Plan and Social Justice.” 
¢ Migration—Personal liberty is re- 
duced by the state’s power to control 
internal and external migration, and to 
set up relationships between cach 
worker and his job. Between them, 
these two weapons could legalize mass 
deportations, or even permit the govern- 
ment to turn a schoolteacher into a 
ditchdigger. 

The plan even prescribes a new “na- 
tional dictionary” to fix speech stand- 
ards for Argentines. That's because 
the traditional custodians of the Spanish 
tongue in Madrid have refused to ac- 
cept the word “Justicialismo,” the label 
that Peron coined for his philosophy, 
into the Spanish lexicon. 

When it gets down to hard-and-fast 
economic goals, the plan nominally 
stresses agriculture, as compared with 
Peron’s frst five-year scheme, which 
pushed industrialization to the virtual 
exclusion of other sectors of the econ- 


omy. Farming is assigned overriding 
top priority in a careful listing of objec- 
tives. Peron plans to increase total 
acreage under cultivation from today’s 
62-million acres to 87-million by the 
end of 1957. 

¢ Agriculture—But there’s apparently a 
joker in the plans for the farms. Despite 
the promise of priority, only a bare 3% 
of the over-all plan budget, about 1.3 
billion pesos, is allocated to agricul- 
tural investment. By contrast, indus 
trial development is earmarked for four 
times as much money. 

¢ Industry—It’s clear that Peron hasn’t 
been able to compromise his dream of 
an industrial Argentina. Not long ago 
he told a group of businessmen that 
“as long as we continue to be a land of 
shepherds and farmers, we shall be a 
colony. Either we shall win the right 
to compete industrially with the other 
countries of the world at least so as to 
satisfy our own needs, or we shall re- 
main forever a dependent country.” 

Much of the industrial development 
blueprint is earmarked for power im 
provement. Electrical output is to be 
doubled—to 8.5-billion kwh.—by 1957. 
Stress is laid on iron and steel produc- 
tion, with a goal of 1-million tons of 
steel billets. Other targets range from 
multiplying fertilizer output more than 
10 times to the familiar Peronist dream 
of “5,000 automobiles yearly.’ 

Mining comes in for even more 
money than industry. Fuels get the 
most, with 1957 goals of 6-million tons 
of oil (twice present output) and 1.2 
million tons of coal (30 times 1951 
production). 
¢ Transportation—On paper, transport 
looks like the largest single item on the 
plan list. Some 5.8-billion pesos are 
assigned to expand everything from 
city streetcars to international air and 
shipping. However, the military budget 
under the plan is actually larger, since 
the army is allocated 4.6-billion pesos 
directly, with the stipulation that all 
transport, communications, port, and 
highway projects must be built in ac- 
cordance with the army’s requirements. 
e What Money?—Financing the five 
year plan is something clse again. The 
load is so large that, figured on a pro 
rata basis over the five vears, it doubles 
the segular Argentine budgets already 
approved for fiscal 1953 and 1954. The 

an states, however, that the cost will 
* borne by “bond issues, new taxes, 
and the-sale of federal lands.” 

On-the-spot observers figure it more 
likely that financing will be by new gov- 
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FANS who don’t own sets crowd in the street to watch shows in a dealer’s window. 


in Set-Poor Mexico 


In Mexico, Emilio Azcarraga has 
long been the big gun in radio. 
Now he has made two moves that have 
shoved him to the forefront of tcelevi- 
sion as well. 

Last week Azcarraga (1) officially 
opened the new $3-million Televicen- 
tro at Mexico City, and (2) ironed out 
the details of a deal, long in the mak- 
ing, with his biggest video competitor, 
Romulo O’Farrill. 

The deal promises to pull Mexican 
television, the first in Latin America 
(BW—Aug.12’50,p108), out of its ini- 
tial hand-to-mouth stage and into some- 
thing approaching big business. 
¢ The Deal—Here is the arrangement 
that makes Azcarraga the key man 
in Mexican TV and increases his dom- 
ination over the radio business: 

e Azcarraga’s XEW-TV and Ro- 
mulo O’Farrill’s XH-TV—the two big- 
gest television stations ir Mexico—will 
be operated jointly from the ‘Televi- 
centro. Azcarraga will, reportedly, get 
20% of the gross income of O’Farrill’s 
station for the use of the center’s fa- 
cilities eight hours a day. 

¢ O’Farrill will move his powerful 
radio station, XEX, to Guadalajara, 
Mexico’s fastest-growing industrial city, 
leaving Azcarraga’s XEW top dog in 
Mexico City. After the move, O’Far- 
rill’s XEX will be hooked up by tele- 
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EMILIO AZCARRAGA, radio and former 
movie magnate, is top man in Mexican ‘TV. 





Patapar likes 


WET JOBS 


If moisture is a problem and rules out 
ordinary papers—whether it’s in packag- 
ing or some other project — it will pay 
you to investigate Patapar Vegetable 
Parchment, This surprising paper is 
completely undaunted by moisture. It 
can be soaked for days and never lose its 


strength and attractive appearance. 


Resists grease, too 


If you need a grease-proof paper, Pata- 
par takes care of that requirement, also. 
It resists penetration of fats, grease and 
oils. 

Do these basic qualities suggest that 
Patapar could be helpful in your busi- 
ness? We have 179 different types of 
Patapar with a range of 
characteristics that meet 
the most exacting require- 
ments. Tell us the appli- 
cation you have in mind. 


We will send information 

Look for thie 
Keymark on 
Patapar food 


and samples of the type 
of Patapar we recom- 
mend. Write us now. 


Patapar 


Vegetable Parchment 


wrappers 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


nf 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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THE TELEVICENTRO, in Mexico City, features wrestling as a radio magnate and a publisher make a deal and begin . . . 


Launching Big-Scale Television 








WRESTLING is the big hit right now in Mexican TV—just as it BALLET—as in this Sunday night show of General Motors 
was in the early stages of U.S. television. But there’s also . . . de Mexico—and other, high-class musical and dramatic programs. 
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one stage, the biggest hit is wrestling. 
¢ Time and Power—Azcarraga’s time 
charges are $200 for a half-hour pro- 
gram. That might not seem like much 
compared to the $2,400 time charge for 
a half-hour evening program on a local 
basis in New York City. But there are 
about 2-million sets in New York— 
more than 65 times as many as in 
Mexico. 

The Televicentro, sere by Gen- 
cral Electric and Westinghouse, has a 
range far greater than any U.S. station. 
Azcarraga wasn't content with the 
500-ft. transmission tower that easily 
covers the valley of Mexico. He sent 
technicians 17,900 ft. up near the top 
of a nearby volcano to build another 
transmitter. This one, operating on a 
separate channel, can beam XEW-TV 
programs as far as Vera Cruz on the 
Gulf Coast, 260 mi. away. 
¢ Battle—Azcarraga takes over the lead- 
ing role in Mexican television with 
plenty of experience for the job. Until 
recently, along with his radio business, 
he owned the biggest chain of movie 
theaters in Mexico. 

He had been thinking for some time 
of adding television to his group of en- 
tertainment projects. But two years 
ago, a newcomer to the entertainment 
field beat him to the punch. Romulo 
O’Farrill, publisher of one of Mexico’s 
biggest dailies and a political crony of 
then-president Miguel Aleman, got on 
the air with Latin America’s first TV 
station. 

O’Farrill paid dearly for the honor. 
He had a tough time, lost $300,000 in 
operating expenses during the first two 
years. He continued to lose money even 
after he bought radio station XEX~ 
cne of the most powerful in the West- 
ern Hemisphere—so that he could sell 
advertisers a radio-television package. 
¢ Truce—In the meantime, about a 
year ago, Azcarraga began televising 
baseball games and building his Tele- 
vicentro. He had as much trouble as 
O’Farrill; he lost about the same 
amount of money, only in a shorter 
time. So, after thinking it over for 
a while, he made two bold moves: 

First, he sold his theater chain in 
order to get a new supply of cash. 

Then he got in touch with O’Farrill. 
He pointed out that there was no sense 
in both of them losing money on tele- 
vision, that it would be better to conso- 
lidate and cut expenses to the bone. 
O’Farrill agreed. The upshot was last 
week’s deal, which puts Azcarraga, the 
late starter, in first place. 
¢ Border Trouble—Azcarraga doesn’t 
plan to stand still. He is now building 
a TV station at Tijuana, just a few 
miles over the border from San Diego. 
This move has led to a bitter fight with 
San Diego television interests. ‘They 
even have the mayor of San Diego pull- 
ing political strings to keep the Ti- 
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LITEWATE 





RAVITY & POWER 
- CONVEYORS 


AND EASY TO CARRY 


Put it where you 


— ideal for loading and unloading trucks and conveying jobs that require moving 
about — one man can easily pick up and carry a section or curve with little effort. 


Handles commodities weighing up to 60 


60 Ibs. — moves bags, cases, cartons, hollow 


bottom, narrow, cleated and irregular packages or articles not suited to wheel con- 
veyors. Available in 10 ft. and 5 ft. straight sections and 90° and 45° curves, Write 


for Bulletin 63 B — address Dept. BW-13. 


Henderd All Peers Roller Conveyor 


— available in a complete line of roller 
sizes and capacities designed to allow 
the selection of the best roller for the 
job, from a 1 inch diameter roller, capac 

ity 35 Ibs., to a 31/2 inch diameter with a 
capacity of 550 Ibs. Any commodity with 
one smooth riding surface can be carried 
— boxes, cases, cartons, lumber, milk 
cans, brick, building tile. Straight sec- 
tions and 90° and 45° curves. Write for 
Bulletin 63 B — address Dept, BW-13. 


Faster Handling in Shipping Rooms with the 


HAN DIBELT 


— conveys bags, cartons, boxes horizon- 
tally or at any decline and incline angle 
within its range. Easily wheeled about 
by one man — easy to adjust and use — 
fits in crowded aisles, cars, freight eleva- 
tors. Handles packages up to 135 Ibs. Can 
be placed in series to form a complete 
conveyor line. Available in 3 sizes: No. 
11, No. 16, and No. 21 with 14 and 21 
inch belt widths. Write for Bulletin No. 
63 B— address Dept. BW-13. 


Lift or Lower... Floor to Floor... with the 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minnesota 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


INCLINEBELT 


— move boxes, cases, cartons, sacks or 
bundles from basement to first floor, or 
any floor to floor — continuously. Com- 
pact, simple to install — minimum main- 
tenance. Lift o; lower 10 to 20 Ibs. of 
live load per ft.; floor elevations of 8 ft. 
to 14 ft. 6 inches inclusive; belts widths 
— 8, 12, 14, 18 and 24 inches for com- 
modities of various sizes. A horizontal 
feed section is generally used to deliver 
commodities to the Inclinebelt. Write for 
Bulletin 63 B — address Dept. BW-13. 


Send for Standard 
Bulletin 63 B describ- 
ing gravity and pow- 
er conveyors units -— 


address Dept. BW’-13, 





There’s a world of difference 
in office furniture! 


Ask the dealer who features 


STEELCASE 


to give you the facts on: 


Gains in office output (as high as 35% has been reported) 


SARE 


in the classitied section of 
your telephone directory 


For new ideas in office planning, 
write for ‘Toc 


How greatly work-flow is facilitated by 
Steelcase engineering and planning 
Seating more employees in the same area (increases as high as 25%) 
How os job requirements are met by the 
interchangeabi 
g Up Your Office’’ The effect on both employees and customers of 


ility of desk tops, drawers and pedestals 


 Seaaee. «ta styling, colors and beauty 


AuUsinerss fquipmient 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Ath 
Plant 
Maintenance 


Show and 
Conference 


WTA TAR LT! 


How increased filing capacity can be obtained 
with decreased floor space 


Why leading national organizations standardize on Steelcase 


REMEMBER _ .. it's the show for presi- 
dents, vice presidents, general manag - 
ers, plant managers, plant engineers, 
maintenance engineers — and all other 
plant operating men whose responsi- 
bility it is to select, install, operate, and 
maintain the plant equipment and ser- 
vices that mean low-cost operation 
and high production. 


AT THE SHOW .... in one place, at one 
time, for your first-hand inspection 
and comparison — more than 350 exr- 
hibitors of the machines, equipment, 
and services you need to maintain 
your plant at top operating efficiency. 


AT THE CONFERENCE... you'll meet 
maintenance specialists .. . you'll talk 
shop, in small group meetings, with 
men from other plants and other in- 
dustries who have faced the same 

roblems you face — and have learned 
= to solve them. 


For free show tickets for yourself and mem- 
bers of your organization, write today to 


CLAPP & POLIAK, Show Management 
341 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





“... the trouble is that to 
date there are only 30,000 
television sets in all Mexi- 


4 


co . . . 
MEXICAN TV starts on p. 116 


phone to XEQ, Azcarraga’s other big 
station at the capital. 

Azcarraga and O’Farrill already own 
another TV station on the U.S. kprder 
at Matamoros. This station has been 
successfully broadcasting in English for 
some time. So, with the deal, 
the two men have complete dom- 
ination over Mexican television. The 
same goes for radio. There are 30 sta- 
tions in all, but the two stations owned 
by Azcarraga have been getting 75% 
of all radio advertising—a figure that’s 
sure to increase under the new setup. 

e Extra Funds—In Mexico City and 
its environs, Azcarraga and O’Farrill 
have an area that shows great interest 
in television. Wrestling fans—some- 
times as many as 1,000—often stop traf- 
fic when they crowd before dealers’ 
windows to watch such favorites as E] 
Lobo and El Bulldog in action. The 
trouble is that to date there are only 
30,000 television sets in all Mexico. — 

Azcarraga and O’Farrill plan two 
ways of increasing this so-far limited 
audience. First, they'll invite people 
to the Televicentro itself—which is 
partly a broadcasting setup, partly a 
theatrical-sports arena operation. Au- 
diences now pay 22¢ to see the wrest- 
ling bouts at the studio-arena. And it’s 
standing-room-only every night. Sec- 
ond, Azcarraga is putting in kinescope 
equipment so he can make movies in 
Spanish for the dozen or so television 
stations getting under way in the rest 
of Latin America. 
¢ Big League—Operations at the Tele- 
vicentro are definitely big league. It 
has 20 studios—five times as many as 
the new CBS studio in Hollywood 
(BW—Nov.29’52,p33). The 19 that are 
now completed include one big enough 
to stage a circus, another with scaled- 
down seats for children’s programs. 

The Televicentro is now telecasting 
eight hours a day, with half the pro- 
grams on film, half live. This will soon 
be stepped up to 12 hours, most of 
which will be devoted to live programs. 
The shows that Azcarraga has been put- 
ting on cover a wide field. He has 
shown ballet, symphony orchestras, 
puppet shows, circuses, and remote 
shows such as football, baseball, bull- 
fights, horse racing, even a movie star’s 
wedding. One of the top programs is 
General Motors de Mexico’s Sunday 
evening variety show, which enthusi- 
astic viewers claim rivals the best in 
U.S. video. But, just as in the U.S. at 


new 
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1so—Murray Tripled Steelworkers’ Pay. 
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Why New USW Chief Must Go After Raises 


Much of the prestige—and, often, the 
job tenure—of a union leader today 
depends on his bargaining successes. 
His strength in the union grows along 
with the paychecks of the union’s mem- 
bers. 

Because that’s so, David J. McDon- 
ald, new president of the United Steel- 
workers (CIO), has a big job ahead of 
him—and the nation may have a major 
problem this midyear. McDonald must 
establish himself securely in his new 
job in stcel bargaining in June. And 
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since these negotiations will be the 
first important ones under the Eisen- 
hower Admuinistration—and presumably 
with wage controls off—they will have 
even more than usual importance. 

¢ Harder Bargain—It’s too carly to 
know wl.at kind of demands McDonald 
will make on the steel industry in the 
coming negotiations. It is not too earl 
to recognize that McDonald, with 
Philip Murray’s 16-year bargaining rec- 
ord in mind (chart above), will pitch 
for a great deal. 


McDonald will be formally clected to 
a four-year term as president of USW 
next month. Then he has to 
mettle. That means intense pressure in 
negotiations, on the union sid 

Accustomed to getting results from 
bargaining led by Murray, steelwork 
will expect them from McDonald, 
too. However, McDonald's job will be 
tougher. The times and an expanding 
industry were Murray’s allies in 
broken series of negotiating success 
Thev mav not be so friendly to M 
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Allwood’s 

ready worka- 
bility, depend- 

able strength 

and sustained 
quality offer 

new applica- 

tions and use 
possibilities for 
product design 

and business profit. 
Ask to see how 
Allwood can help you 
do a better job. 
You'll profit by it. 


Simpson Logging Company 
of Seattle, Washington, 

are exclusive national 

sales agents for Allwood. 


OREGON 
LUMBER 
COMPANY 


Baker, Onecon 


Allwood can be 
bent, die cut, 
scored, drilled, 
laminated, shaped, 
routed, planed, 
sawed, nailed, 
glued end 
processed in 
almost any way 
you wish or the 
job demands. 
Send for 

FREE booklet: 
THE ALLWOOD 
STORY 


*Trade Mark of 
Oregon Lumber 
Company 





juana station from starting,” claims 
Azcarraga, “but they are going to find 
out they can’t do it. Mexico was al- 
lotted my channel under the same 
U.S.-Mexico agreement that gave San 
Diego its channel.” 

Azcarraga has a ready answer to San 
Diego’s claim that Tijuana is a vice- 
ridden place that doesn’t deserve tele- 
vision. He says Americans are the best 
customers of the vice, claims that he 
will give them just as clean ‘T'V as they 
get in the States. 

He also scoffs at San Diego's efforts 
to prevent him from broadcasting in 
English. He claims he has just as much 
right to do that as the Voice of Amer- 
ica has to broadcast in Spanish. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Twelve years ago Americans objected to 
shipping scrap iron to Japan; now 
they're worrying about logs. Pacific 
Northwest lumber workers claim that 
log exports to Japan are returning to the 
US. in the form of plywood, manufac- 
tured under “substandard” conditions. 
They'll ask Congress for help. 
. 
Traveling & ‘Tourism: Knott Hotels 
Corp. plans a 250-room, $2.5-million 
hotel in London, to be ready for guests 
in spring, 1954. . . . Britain’s Comet 
jetliner will go to work for Canadian 
Pacific Airlines and Air France this year. 
. . - Pan American World Airways is 
experimenting with all-expense, pack- 
age tourist tours between Cleveland 
and Europe. One “special” gives you 
three weeks in Britain, France, Italy, 
and Switzerland for $868. An all- 
out, saturation ad campaign started last 
weekend in the Cleveland area, to last 
six wecks., 
° 

Glidden Co., Cleveland, has licensed 
Tokyo’s Ishihari Chemical Co. to use 
its processes to make titanium oxide, a 
paint ingredient. Glidden will master 
mind construction of a $6-million plant 


* for Ishihari. 


Forty Jeeps a day is the production 
schedule at Willys-Overland do Brasil’s 
lant in Sao Paulo, slated to open in 

Aarch. Later, output wil! jump to 
3,000 monthly. Most parts will come 
from the U.S., or, if dollars aren’t 
available, from Willys plants in Europe 
and Asia. 

* 

“Iron mountains” in Venezuela, per- 
haps as large as the Cerro Bolivar con- 
cession of U.S. Steel Co., are reported 
in Anzoategui state. Experts from Ori- 
noco Mining Co., Big Steel's Venezue- 
lan subsidiary, are looking them over. 
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FASTER-BETTER 
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**PEERLESS’’ 
SERIES "6600" 


Filing Cabinets 


Drawers open and close 
easily on ball-bearing sus- 
pension slides. Follower 
blocks adjust at a touch. 
These features speed filing 
and eliminate much of the 
tedium that leads to errors. 
Cabinets in all heights and 
widths and various colors. 
See your 
write us. 


dealer or 


“PEERLESS” —Makers of top 
quality metal office equip- 
ment for nearly 25 years, 


“PEERLESS 
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breathed” unionism. He recalls that 
his father once “raised Cain because I 
had a date with the daughter of a man 
who had scabbed 20 years before.” 

McDonald took a commercial course 
at a Pittsburgh high school, then went 
to work at 15 first for Jones & Laugh- 
lin and later for National Tube Co. 
At the same time, he attended night 
classes at Duquesne University and Car- 
negic Institute of Technology. 

McDonald lost his job with National 
Tube in 1922, during a labor dispute in- 
volving a demand for an cight-hour 
day. He took a job in the Whecling 
Steel Products Co. offices at $80 a 
month, quit 11 months later to become 
Murray’s private secretary in the United 
Mine Workers at $225 a month. 
¢ On the Way—As Murray’s aide, Me- 
Donald was closely associated with 
John L. Lewis and others who first 
built a powerful miners’ union, and 
then moved into the steel industry 
to form first the Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee, and out of it the 
United Steelworkers (CIO). 

McDonald became secrctary-treasurer 
of the borning steel union in 1936, and 
went from one steel organizing cam- 
paign to another, participating actively 
in all of them—including the “Little 
Steel” strike in 1938, 

Murray suffered a heart attack in 
1941, and McDonald took over—com- 
pleting the organization of Little Stcel, 
and heading contract negotiations with 
Bethlehem, Republic, Youngstown, and 
Inland managements. When Murray 
returned, McDonald became active in 
CIO international affairs, in its political 
action, and as Murray’s representative 
in many governmental affairs, mean- 
while keeping busy with his own job. 
¢ Some Opposition—McDonald’s activ- 
itics within USW = haven’t been ap- 
proved unanimously by any means. 
He has enemies, though they aren’t 
strong enough yet to challenge him. 
Some opposition seems to be on the 
basis that McDonald, certainly am- 
bitious, has sought through the years 
to build a personal machine in the 
union. Murray recognized this charge 
at USW’s convention last spring, when 
he fostered a change in the union’s 
constitution. This gave him, as presi- 
dent, authority to review and veto 
anything done by McDonald as secre- 
tary-treasurer, and also modified the sec- 
retary-treasurer’s right to hire and fire. 

McDonald’s foes chuckled over their 
victory then. Mow, his supporters are 
laughing out loud about the constitu- 
tional change. Designed to curb Mc- 
Donald, it is bound to help him. 

Always close to Murray, he says he 
cannot occupy Murray’s old office in 
the United Steelworkers quarters; he 
hasn’t been in it since Murray’s death, 
He'll carry on as president from his own 
office, but mostly in Murray’s way. 
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New magnetic brake(3"O.D. 
pulley ) holds constant pulley 
tension through adjustable 
magnetic drag of three tiny 
Carboloy Alnico permanent 
magnets. For use in fabricat 
ing natural and synthetic 
yarns, rubber, glass fibre and 
fine wire. Provides constant 
tension with less abrasion, 
slippage, static electricity 

. offers wide tension and 
speed ranges. Magnets never 
need maintenance 


Magnets ... new cure for jittery fibres 


When it comes to winding fibres or fine wire, bouncy, jittery strand-travel 
must be controlled, or breakage, snarls and knots pile up prohibitive costs 
And that’s where Carboloy Alnico permanent magnets come in: they 
provide even tension through magnetic drag. Boost efficiency. Cut rejects. 
Save money all around in mills. 

Countless new applications like this tension brake using Carboloy perma 
nent magnets— independent, self-contained sources of energy that never fail 
are being constantly developed. For controls, switches, energy sources 
in machines, motors, generators, instruments . . . wherever size, weight, 
integration, improved performance are a challenge to process betterment, 
product improvement, lowered costs. 


MASTERS IN METALS 


Perhaps Carboloy Alnico perma- rosion or erosion, combined with 
nent magnets can help improve, good abrasion resistance; or Hevi 
simplify your products or produc- met for better balance weights, 
tion methods. Or, it may that radioactive radiation screening. 


another of the famous Carboloy 
family of created-metals can serve 
you: 

Carboloy Cemented Tungsten Car- 
bide for cutting tools, dies, wear 
resistance; new Grade 608 Chrome 


For complete data, application tech 
niques, get in touch with a Carboloy 
engineer, or write for free literature 
And look to Carboloy metallurgists 
for continued pioneering in even 
broader fields of use for these and 





Carbide for high resistance to cor- other Carboloy created-metals. 


Carboloy'’ is the registered trademark-for the|products of Carboloy Department of Genern! Klectric ¢ 


CARBOLOY 


DEPARTMEMT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
11183 E. 8 Mile Bivd., Detroit 32, Michigan 
Plants at Detroit, Michigan; Edmore, Michigan; and Schenectady, New York 
ALNICO PERMANENT MAGNETS 
for lasting magnetic energy 


CEMENTED CARBIDES 
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Revolvator Go-Getter — telescopic straddle 
type lift truck —a bear for work in crowded 
areas, narrow aisles. Fully automatic — ex- 
traordinarily maneuverable 200° turning are 
~ 2500 Ib. capacity—very slight operator 
training necessary. Write for full details of 
this and many other models. 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


871i TONNELE AVENUE « NORTH BERGEN, N. & 


(Advertisement) 


Paper Executive Praises 
British Industries Fair 


“Attending the British Industries Fair was 
a most profitable experience,” says Albert 
S. Redway, president of The American 
Paper Goods Company, Kensington, 
Conn. “In just a few days, | was able to 
see the latest developments in English 
machinery and also to make numerous 
personal contacts, In this short time, | 
accomplished what would otherwise have: 
taken weeks of travel.” 


For full information about the British 
Industries Fair, business men are invited 
to write or telephone their nearest Britisa 
Consulate —in New York call LOngacre 
5-2070. 7 
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Donald. Moreover, he must negotiate 
without a serious strike threat. The 
steelworkers—who struck last year— 
don’t want another walkout. And it 
would be bad strategy, union leaders 
realize, to force a strike showdown 
with the Eisenhower Administration, 
That means McDonald will have to bar- 
gain harder for a lot less. 


1. McDonald's Goals 


In most respects, McDonald’s ideas 
and policies reflect those of — 
with whom McDonald was closely 
associated for almost 30 years. 

Like Murray, McDonald opposes 
cost-of-living “escalator” contracts of 
the kind Walter Reuther and the 
United Auto Workers (CIO) favor. 

As he sees it, workers under a c-of-l 
clause are always “catching up’’ to liv- 
ing costs; they have to suffer the hard- 
ship of rising costs for from one month 
to three months before they get com- 
pensating increases in pay. McDonald 
favors periodic wage reopenings, with 
bargaining on the amount of gencral 
wage increase to be age And, pre- 
sumably, like Murray he will insist that 
USW have the right to strike for a 
raise during a reopening. 

He believes that UAW’s productivity 
or annual-improvement-factor raise is 
a union gamble. 

McDonald argues that the workers’ 
fair return from increased productivity 
should be determined in bargaining. 
¢ On the Agenda—McDonald will de- 
mand in June that high income taxes 
be offset at least in part by wage in- 
creases. He contends that taxes are a 
too-much-ignored living cost that cuts 
into workers’ spendable income. 

McDonald wants a guaranteed an- 
nual wage for steclworkers—but isn’t 
sure that present contracts will permit 
bargaining on one this year. This is a 

tential demand that bears watching. 

‘here are two big reasons why it may 

be more than (as in the past) just a 
demand to be traded away in bargain- 
ing: 

¢ Murray had his heart set on an 
annual-wage plan for  steelworkers; 
McDonald may press it as a memorial 
to USW’s dead leader. 

e Winning an annual-wage plan 
would build McDonald’s stature, both 
in and out of USW, more than any- 
thing else; in labor’s eyes, it would be 
comparable to Murray’s pension and 
insurance victories in 1949. 
¢ Shoals—McDonald believes USW 
should continue to steer clear of bar- 
gaining on methods to be used in set- 
ting incentive rates. 

However, McDonald makes one 
point that is important to every stcel 
employer: If a company should come 
up with an incentive plan that’s fool- 
proof and particularly beneficial to 


DAVID McDONALD won't occupy Mur- 
ray’s old office, but will carry on in his way. 


workers, USW will seck it 
through tlic industry. 

U. S. Steel's present incentive pro 
gram docs not answer that description, 
McDonald says. One at Jones & Laugh 
lin might, but the union wants more 
experience under it. 


ll. What He Believes 


McDonald is a unionist who, in con 

trast to Reuther, would be classified as 
conservative, much in the way that 
Murray was a conservative in labor. He 
believes in union emphasis on_tradi- 
tional things, wages and working con- 
ditions particularly. 
e Tenets—McDonald is a Democrat, 
and has always been one. ‘There’s no 
strain of socialism. He steadfastly op 
poses nationalization of private indus 
try. He believes labor people in Great 
Britain made a serious mistake when 
they nationalized the steel industry 
there—because, he says, workers always 
fare better where they can bargain col- 
lectively with private management. 

He does believe in industry councils 
composed of representatives of man- 
agement, government, and labor, al- 
though he stresses that the role of each 
party in the council should only be ad- 
visory and consultative. It should not 
have any control over either manage- 
ment’s affairs, or the union’s 

McDonald has consistently em- 
phasized that management functions 
should be the sole responsibility of 
inanagement itself; union or govern- 
ment should not encroach on them. He 
is sure to be reminded of this in future 
bargaining. 


ill. Who He Is 


McDonald was born while his father, 
an Irish iron and steel worker, was on 
strike in Hazelwood, Pa., 50 years ago. 
From infancy, McDonald “lived and 
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won’t be tougher to find workers in 
1953 than it was last year. Employed 
wage and salary workers in metropolitan 


Wichita are running close to 120,000. 


There may be a slight dip in construc- 
tion and some in aircraft, but the gen- 
cral situation is still “very tight,” re- 
ports the state employment service. 

Bocing Airplane Co., the area’s big- 
gest employer, has been sending re- 
cruiters all over the country. It even 
employs a full-time man to line up 
housing for new workers from out of 
town. 

Battle Creek, the newcomer to the 
critical list, has always been a big food 
processing center and has had some 
general machinery makers. Recently a 
jet-engine parts plant, a plane assembly 
plant, a truck parts maker, and a tele- 
vision tube manufacturer have added 
to the labor demand. Now Battle 
Creek industries are employing close 
to 50,000—3,000 more than last year— 
and need more, mostly’in the extremely 
scarce skilled metal-working and elec- 
tronics classes. Unemployment is only 
1.8% of the work force. 


ll. Labor Pools Dry Up 


A year ago, Detroit was classed as a 
distress area. Delegations of unién and 
industry leaders were begging Washing- 
ton for relief. More than 120,000 
were jobless—about 8% of all workers. 

Today the jobless figure has dropped 
to 1.7%, and total employment is 
over 1.4-million. Big defense contracts 
plus a relaxing of materials controls 
boosted both military and civilian out- 
put. Detroit’s usual emergency worker 
force—migrants from the South—isn’t 
coming in wartime quantities now. In 
an effort to get at least some of them, 
the state employment service is setting 
up a recruiting trailer at a highway 
junction outside the city. That way 
they hope to attract migrant workers 
moving north who might bypass the 
city and go to areas that do not need 
help so badly as Detroit. 

The quick change in the Detroit 
labor market is expected to result in its 
being classed as a critical shortage area 
a little more than a year after it was the 
major surplus labor center. 

¢Fewer Women—Elsewhere — the 
pressure is almost as tight. In Buffalo, 
new labor demands this year will prob- 
ably run to 10,000 workers. There are 
only that many on the unemployed rolls 
now, with two-thirds of them women. 
Currently, Buffalo industry is only using 
18.4% women, as compared with about 
33% during World War II. Compan- 
ies that have been steering clear of 
female help will have to change their 
plans. 

In St. Louis, the market continues 
tight. One employer complains that 
he is even having trouble getting enough 
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unskilled help. Another reports that 
raiding has become a standard practice. 
He keeps his employment office open 
after working hours and gets “people 
who are not satisfied where they are but 
don’t want to lose a day’s pay looking 
for a job.” 


lll. What's Scarce? 


By and large, though, unskilled labor 
hasn’t been a problem in most cities. 
The toughest jobs to fill my 
most of the nation are engineers, drafts- 
men, designers, machinists, electronics 
men, and skilled aircraft workers. Semi- 
skilled machine tenders and _ typists 
probably come next on the list. Retail 
stores and offices in industrial centers 
have had difficulty getting sales people 
and filing clerks. Many have taken to 
hiring housewives and students on a 
“work when you can” basis, figuring 
that if they can get four to six hours 
a day out of them, they are doing well. 

Many companies figure they can lick 
some of their problems by cutting down 
turnover. ‘They have changed the pitch 
of their employment ads to make their 
jobs sound permanent, and to impress 
upon applicants the idea of a career, not 
just a job for the duration. 

Where skilled help is unobtainable, 
companies have begun breaking down 
complex operations so that a couple of 
semiskilled men can do the work of a 
high-priced skilled operator. This has 
helped fill the gap in some industries. 


IV. Surplus Islands 


Despite these widespread shortages, 
there are still areas with substantial sur- 
pluses. Chief among them are the New 
England soft-goods areas led by Law- 
rence, Mass., and including Fall River, 
Providence, and Lowell. 

Lawrence is probably still the hardest 
hit area in the country with 21% of its 
work force jobless. Some of the pres- 
sure has lessened as a result of migration 
out of the area. Lawrence’s total labor 
force dropped about 6% during the 
last vear. 

One bright spot in the area is Brock- 
ton, Mass. It just climbed out of the 
distress class in BES’s ratings. Part of 
the reason is the fact that Raytheon 
Mfg. Co. located a new branch plant 
there last year. Raytheon figured it 
might as well take advantage of labor 
su-pluses in the area. It also built 
plants in Lowell and Quincy. 

Other areas that haven't benefited 
from the current employment boom are 
the anthracite fields of northeastern 
Pennsylvania, soft-coal mining commu- 
nities in the southwest part of the state 
and in West Virginia, lead-zinc mining 
areas in Missouri, and a scattering of 
soft-goods producing cities along the 
eastern seaboard onl abe the South. 
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df Steadier, Easier Digging. 
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d Fewer Hang-Ups. 
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COMPARATIVELY FEW areas show either acute shortages of labor or a pool 
son. Augusta, Hartford, Battle Creek, and Wichita are the only serious shortage 


_ 
DAN vile 
—4 
TRRE 
HAUTE? 


of unemploved, and in each case there’s a specific rea- 
areas now. But all over the country .. . 


Manpower Pools Are Drying Up 


The general tightening of labor 
markets that began last spring is spread- 
ing throughout the country. Even 
where employment rolls are no longer 
skyrocketing, they have settled down to 
a steady climb. Personnel people in 
many arcas are starting to get panicky. 
They simply can’t get enough help 
through thei old channels. 

» Ccntrols—Cases of out-and-out pi- 

racy of workers have so far been rela- 
tiveiy rare. Many companies have been 
trying to woo away all the pee they 
can «rom their competitors, but a strong 
deterrent to higher-wage lures has been 
the tureat of penalties from wage-con- 
tro! cnlorcement authorities. With the 
yrospect that controls will be ended, 
abor piracy will probably pick up. That, 
of course, won't solve any over-all prob- 
lems. 

‘The real answer seems to be to bring 
more people into the market—women, 
for example, with wartime experience— 
and *o train unskilled and semiskilled 
workers up to skills that are needed. 
Some companies have begun a policy of 
building branch plants in areas where 
surpluses still exist, such as New Eng- 
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land’s textile and shoe towns and other 
economically retarded areas. Elsewhere 
there is practically no large body of job- 
less to p sem on, 


1. Shortage Areas 


Despite the gradual squeeze on the 
labor supply, only four areas are cur- 
rently classed as critically short by the 
Labor Dept.’s Bureau of Employment 
Security, compared with six at this time 


last vear. The aircraft centers at Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Wichita, Kan., are 
still on the list. So is the area around 
Augusta, Ga., and Aiken, S. C., near 
the site of the Savannah River atomic 
project. The fourth area on the list 
is one that BES has only just begun to 
survey, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Unmistakable evidence that the pres- 
sure is increasing all down the line, 
though, can be seen in changes in BES 
ratings from September to November. 
In September there were 91 areas with 
a moderate labor surplus; by November 
that figure had dropped to 79. At the 
same time, the salon of areas with a 
balanced labor supply rose from 65 to 


80. Any increase in demand for work- 
ers in these cities could put them into 
the critical shortage group. 

¢ Adjustments—Most of the big hir- 
ing for construction work at Augusta 
and Aiken has already been accom- 
plished. There were 37,500 on the 
payroll last fall, only 1,500 short of 
the 39,000 goal. Subsequent adjust- 
ments may finally put the area into the 
balanced category. 

At Hartford, defense plants have 
tapered off a little on their hiring, but 
unemployment now is at its lowest level 
since the war. The pinch on skilled 
metal workers is so bad that some plants 
are giving semiskilled men training on 
the job at rates of more taan $1.25 an 
hour. For a while, Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Division even resorted to circus 
tactics by running a recruiting drive in 
Maine and Vermont with a helicopter. 
Most plants are still operating on a 40- 
hour or 42-hour week, which means 
that they can boost hours when they’ve 
finally scraped the bottom of the man- 
power barrel. 
¢No Worse—Wichita can draw re- 
lief only from the expectation that it 
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T-H Injunction Upheld 


Steelworkers appeal federal court ruling in favor of 
80-day stay of strike at atomic supplier. Labor fears door will 
be opened to all sorts of ‘‘national-emergency” actions. 


The strike injunction clause in the 
Taft-Hartley act survived its first court 
challenge last week. But labor’s fight 
against it will continue in the U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals. Efforts by 
United Steelworkers (CIO) to carry the 
case directly to the U.S. Supreme 
Court failed. 

USW has contended that a T-H in- 
junction against a strike at American 
Locomotive Co.’s Dunkirk (N.Y.) 
works is unconstitutional. Judge John 
Knight of the western New York U.S. 
District Court disagreed. He granted 
the government an 80-day strike stay 
sought under the national-emergency 
provisions of the federal labor law. 

Union attornevs appealed. At the 
same time, some labor leaders proposed 
that 1953 discussions of T-H changes 
include consideration of ways of limit- 
ing strike injunctions to national tieups 
—not allowing them in cases involving 
only a part of an industry or, as in the 
American Locomotive case, only a single 
plant. 
¢ First Test—The T-H injunction 
clause was invoked for the tenth time 
when the White House acted to halt 
the American Locomotive strike (BW— 
Dec.20°52,p121), involving a_ three- 
month walkout by 1,600 steelworkers. 
Unions in the first nine cases grumbled 
about strike injunctions, but didn’t go 
to court. 

USW, not caught in injunction pro- 
ceedings before, decided to test the 
clause. It went before the federal 
court in Buffalo to argue: 

e The clause violates the Consti- 
tution because it permits a court to bar 
a legal strike by intervening in a case 
that does not involve “justifiable” mat- 
ters. 

¢ It should be declared invalid be 
cause it gives a court substantial power 
in what Congress intended as a purely 
administrative branch of government. 

eIn the American Locomotive 
case, the use of the clause was improper, 
anvway, because only one plant was 
involved—not an entire industry or sub- 
stantial part of an industry. 

Judge Knight ruled that there is no 
merit in arguments that a court has no 
constitutional right to act in a case 
where the government decides the na- 
tional health and safety are involved. 
¢ An Emergency?—The legal question 
to be decided, therefore, was whether 
an emergency actually existed to war- 
rant an injunction, even though only 
one plant was strikebound. Judge 
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Knight decided that one did exist. 
The Dunkirk works produces special- 
ized construction materials for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. A presi- 
dential board of inquiry, created under 
T-H, found that a strike that began 
Aug. 29 at Dunkirk was “seriously de- 
laying the production of equipment 
and of fissionable material essential to 
the making of atomic bag 2c for the 
national defense,” Judge Knight said. 
He termed the Dunkirk stoppage 
“far from an ordinary controversy,” 
since it “is apparent that these facilities 
constitute a substantial part of the 
atomic-energy industry.” So even 
though only one plant was involved, 
he decided, it would be “unthinkable” 
that a strike continue at Dunkirk. 
And he added, significantly: “A con- 
struction that the act is applicable only 
to nationwide strikes would be er- 
roneous for it would prevent action in 
many strikes affecting the national 
health and safety.” 
¢ Labor Worry—This is a point that 
unions will try to get clarified—in the 
courts or on Capitol Hill. They con- 
sider it a potential threat to labor. 
Unions point out that any major 
strike today has broad effects. By 
stretching the legal loophole of Judge 
Knight's one-plant injunction, the 
unions say, more and more legal walk- 
outs could be barred as “national emer- 
gency strikes” in the next few years. 
They want injunctions limited to 
national tieups—if injunctions are used 
at all. Other than the United Mine 
Workers and USW, few unions strike 
nationally. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





CIO membership of 3,843,823 is in- 
dicated by a financial report, just pub- 
lished, showing $4,612,588 income for 
the year ended Sept. 30, 1952, from 
per capita payments by affiliated unions. 
It’s just approximate. Payments can be 
suspended for workers on strike, and 
under some other conditions. Also, big 
unions sometimes pay on more mem- 
bers than they have, to get more 
prestige and influence in CIO. But the 
total is still a clue to CIO’s real 
strength. 
« 

CIO net worth rose to $2,120,146 (up 
$642,182) during the fiscal year, the 
report to members pointed out. It’s 
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Instead of a flintlock and powder 
horn, you pack a briefcase and 
fountain pen, but you and Daniel 
Boone both have the same idea: 
to escape the suffocating effects 
of overcrowding. Back in 1799 
Daniel chose Missouri. For you, 
today, Missouri offers her rich 
resources, well-planned trans- 
portation systems, abundant 
power supplies, and a better- 
than-average labor market. Also, 
there is available a wide selection 
of buildings and facilities, most 
of them outgrown by men like 
yourself who will continue to 
grow in Missouri. 
* 
For complete information, in confidence, 
write directly to: 
MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES 
AND DEVELOPMENT 
1-40N Dept.A-36, Jefferson City, Missouri 
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How Big a Raise? 


That's the only question 
left as railroads and unions 
start bargaining on annual 
productivity boost. 


Negotiators for major railroads and 
unions representing 1,2-million rail 
workers: got down to bargaining this 
week on the controversial issue of pro- 
ductivity raises for railroad workers. The 
unions held an almost-unbeatable hand. 
An arbitrator ruled last week that a 
productivity raise can be given under 
present contracts. The only issue left 
was: How much should it be? 

No strike threat is involved. The 
partics are committed to final and bind- 
ing arbitration if they can’t come to 
terms. But hard bargaining was in pros- 
pect as the parties met in New York. 
If the brotherhoods get what they want 
—a 4¢ to 6¢ hourly increase—the car- 
riers’ costs will go up about $100-mil- 
lion a year. 
¢ Significant—The bargaining is im- 
portant even outside the transporta- 
tion industry. It is the result of an arbi- 
tration award that recognizes for the 
first time that the government has a 
policy of allowing productivity or an- 
nual-improvement-factor raises. 

If rail workers get a substantial raise, 
and government stabilization policy lets 
it stand, then productivity-increase de- 
mands are bound to be heard in all 
branches of industry. 
¢ Trick Clause—Wage negotiations that 
opened in New York this week result 
from a trick clause in rail contracts 
negotiated late in 1952. The pacts 
slammed the door on further wage in- 
creases before Oct. 1, 1953, except un- 
der one condition, insisted on by the 
unions: If the government should adopt 
a stabilization policy allowing produc- 
tivity raises, then carriers must bargain 
on one with the unions. 

Brotherhoods immediately called for 
talks with carriers on such a raise, con- 
tending government policy—permitting 
General Motors-type annual-improve- 
ment raises—“obviously” allows produc- 
tivity increases. Carriers disagreed. Un- 
der the contracts, the dispute went to 
an impartial referee emad by President 
Truman. 

Last week the referee, Paul N. 
Guthrie of the University of North 
Carolina, decided the dispute in favor 
of the unions. He held that “in view 
of existing stabilization policy, the vari- 
ous agreements involved are reopenable 
on the annual-improvement increase 
issue.” 
¢ Protests—Carricrs still protested that 
the Wage Stabilization Board—now all 
but defunct—has never issued a rule or 


regulation permitting productivity in- 
creases except under specific circum- 
stances. But they were committed to 
bargaining on a raise. 

Meanwhile, chairman Charles Kill- 
ingsworth of the new all-public wage 
committee agreed the board has “a 
productivity policy of sorts—there is no 
regulation allowing them on a self- 
administering basis, but certainly the 
board has allowed productivity increases 
in certain circumstances.” ‘The latest, 
an important factor in the Guthrie 
award, was WSB’s approval of 45¢ of 
the United Mine Workers’ negotiated 
$1.90-a-day wage increase as compensa- 
tion for increased productivity. 

In addition to arguing that there is 
no firm government policy on produc- 
tivity raises, carriers contend that wage 
boosts given rail workers in the past 
have always taken into consideration 
their yearly increase in efficiency. 


Bigger, Longer Walkouts 
Give 1952 Near Record 


Strike idleness in 1952 was the sec- 
ond highest on record, topped only by 
the record-smashing lost time in walk- 
outs m postwar 1946. Preliminary 
figures released by the Dept. of Labor 
set 1952 strike losses at 55-million 
man-days, as compared with about 
116-million in turbulent 1946 

The new second-highest figure does 

not mean that 1952 was a rough year in 
labor relations for most employers. 
The number of work stoppages (4,950) 
was just 5% more than in 1951. But 
walkouts—including those in steel and 
coal—were bigger and _ longer-lasting. 
These walkouts involved 3.5-million 
workers, as compared with 1951’s 2.2- 
million, and caused more than double 
1951’s total of 22.9-million man-days 
of idleness. 
e Tally—Of the 4,950 walkouts, 34 
involved 10,000 or more workers and 
accounted for half of the number of 
strikers in 1952 and two-thirds of the 
man-days lost. Eleven major strikes 
lasted more than a month—a few, 
notably that against International Har- 
vester Co., almost three months. Some 
are continuing into 1953, including 
walkouts against American Locomotive 
Co. at Schenectady and Auburn, N. Y. 
—where workers turned down settle- 
ment terms negotiated after a nine- 
week walkout,’ and stayed on strike 
(BW—Dec.27’52,p80). 

The year’s big strike—and the reason 
for two-fifths of the total man-day 
losses in 1952—idled 560,000 CIO 
steelworkers and cost 23.8-million man- 
days of work. A 12-day walkout of 
500,000 bituminous coal miners was 
another big factor in the year’s high 
strike toll. 
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Dust Proof — or Explosion Proof frames — for most all atmospheric surroundings. 


Specify Century motors on your new equipment or replacements. Your nearby Century District 
Sales Office or Century Distributor will be glad to give you full information, 





CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY :- 1806 Pine Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 











The Secret of Faster Figuring 


The Remington Rand All-Electric Adding Machine 
is no secret to the many office efficiency 
sleuths who have detected its feature-full 
performance. The 10-key touch control key- 
board, instantly obedient to the fingers of one 


hand, is only one of the time, work and money 
saving features of this machine. 


For your faster figuring take a close look 
at the Remington Rand All-Electric Adding 
Machine. Your nearest Remington Rand rep- 
resentative will be pleased to demonstrate it 
on your work in your office. Call him today, 
or, if you prefer, mail the coupon for more 
detailed information. 


Remington. Fland 
mw Es 

Room 2554, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
Please send me my free copy of “The Remington Rand 
Electric Adding Machine With Exclusive 10-Key 10- 
Feature Operation”, AD 567. 














“the highest in the history of the 
CIO,” according to the report. 


« 
Southern costs of $903,795 for the fis- 
cal year, mostly for organizing work, 
resulted in CIO’s “most successful year 
since . . . 1946,”" when the federation 
started its “Operation Dixie” with a lot 
of fanfare, according to CIO’s report. 
CIO claims 90,000 workers added to 
its ranks in the South during the year. 

e 
Wage increases of from 7¢ to 12¢ an 
hour have been negotiated by the In- 
ternational Assn. of Machinists (AFL) 
for 19,000 employees of Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. and Solar Air- 
craft Co. 

« 
Lit Bros., Philadelphia department 
store, has tossed in the sponge in its 
efforts to negotiate extra pay for work 
done on Monday nights (BW —Dec. 
27'52,p78). Lit has decided to change 
its hedale and climinate Monday 
night hours rather than pay rates that 
AFL’s retail clerks have demanded. 

® 
Shoeworkers’ raise of 5% (about 10¢ 
an hour), which was negotiated by CIO 
for 12,000 employees of 60 New Eng- 
land factories, is protested as “‘very 
unfair and inequitable” by some smaller 
employers. ‘They warn they might have 
to shut down because of high costs, 
after current orders are filled. The new 
contracts also provide for a second 
week of paid vacations. 

3 
Political action by CIO will go on this 
year even though no national clections 
are scheduled. CIO has called on its 
membership to bear down in some 
1,000 state, county, and municipal 
clections in 1953—including ‘closest 
scrutiny” of “every public official of 
whatever rank . . . regarding his quali- 
fications for office.” The idea, in part, 
is to keep unionists on their toes for 
1954 congressional clections 

e 
New president of AFL’s Bakery & 
Confectionery Workers, starting Jan. 
31, will be James G. Cro 40. of 
Chicago—a coal miner turned baker. 
He will succeed William I. Schnitzler, 
new secretary-treasurer of AF! 








The Pictures——Cover by Bob 
Isear. Armstrong Cork—1 36, 
137; Associated Photographers 
°122;,Fabian Bachrach—100 (top 
It., bot. ctr., bot. It.), 101 (top 
—2nd fm. It., bot. ctr.); John C. 
Ferguson—77; Martin Harris—26; 
Bob Isear—83, 134, 135, 141: 
McGraw-Hill World News—116, 
117; Roland Patterson—92, 93; 
Phillips Studio—100 (top ctr., bot. 
It.); 101 (top—2nd fm. rt.); Mike 
Shea—82; Wide World—27. 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK The cost of auto insurance shows signs of leveling off—at least for a 
while. That’s the one consolation for car owners who have to write bigger 
JANUARY 10, 1953 premium checks this year to pay for last year’s round of rate increases. 4“ 
Companies stayed in the black in 1952 on policies covering physical 
damage to cars. On liability lines, they probably moved into the profit 
column in the fourth quarter, when the new rates began to be felt. 
Unless the loss ratio jumps unexpectedly, people in most areas ought 
to be able to slide through the year without getting notice of further hikes. 





A BUSINESS WEEK Basically, there are two types of auto coverage: (1) liability, which pro- 


tects the owner or operator against damage suits by other people; (2) physical 
damage, which covers him for loss or damage to his own car. 

SERVICE Most cars today are covered by a single-document joint policy that com- 
bines the two types of coverage. It’s issued either by a special auto insurance 
company or by two affiliated companies, usually one fire and one casualty. 


Under the law of negligence, a person who causes damage is normally 
responsible for it. That’s where liability insurance comes in. It transfers— 
to an insurance company—the legal liability for any money damages and the 
responsibilities for settling or defending any suit. The insurance applies 
not only when you're driving the car, but when it’s operated by an employee 
or someone to whom you've given permission. 


A person who has both property-damage and bodily-injury liability 
coverage is protected against almost all claims that can arise from an acci- 
dent—within the limits of his policy. 

Medical coverage—which is optional—protects you where straight lia- 
bility insurance doesn’t. It provides for payment of medical, hospital and 
nursing costs, and funeral expenses—whether or not you’re legally liable for 
them. It also pays the medical costs for the person who carries the policy, 
if he’s injured, too. 

e 


Note this about liability insurance: If you’ve had accidents in the past, 
or if your car is driven regularly by a young driver (under 25), you may have 
trouble getting a company to insure you. The market is still tight—particu- 
larly in metropolitan areas. Big claim settlements and high accident rates 
have made companies cautious about taking on any but “good” risks. 


Physical damage insurance is much less in the hard-to-get class than 
liability coverage. A better correlation between rates and experience and 
the evening off of auto prices are two reasons. 


You can pick from a long list of different coverages when you buy 
physical damage insurance. But mainly there are three types: Fire, theft, 
and collision. 


Usually, collision insurance is written with a “deductible” clause. That 
is, the insured agrees to pay the first part of the loss—generally from $25 
to $250—and collect insurance only for the remainder. 

The most common practice is to wrap up most of the coverage under a 
comprehensive clause (which protects against damage from fire, theft, 

PAGE 131 explosion, earthquake, windstorm, etc.). 





To the Executive 
Planning for TOMORROW... 


A switch to aluminum for parts of this Borg 
automobile clock eliminated electroplating, 
lengthened tool life, increased machine output, 
reduced shipping and handling weight and as- 
sembly time ... all important factors in the 
always timely topic of cost reduction. 


Aluminum will not rust and has a permanent, 
naturally attractive appearance—thus requires 
no plating. Aluminum greatly extends tool life 
and increases machine output, because alumi- 
num is more easily fabricated in press operation. 
Tools do their work easier and presses run at 
higher speeds, for longer periods of time be- 
tween reworking of dies. 


Be sure to see “Mister Peepers” every Sunday night, 7:30 EST, NBC-TV; hear 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


Overall weight is now 31% less in this clock, 
thanks to aluminum. This lowers transportation 
costs in shipping from manufacturer to auto 
assembly plant, reduces handling costs in the 
plant and provides faster, easier assembly into 
the automobile. 


Reynolds Aluminum Specialists will be glad to 
work with you on your design and production 
problems. They'll show you how aluminum can 
reduce your costs—just as it reduced costs of 
this electrically operated automobile clock 
manufactured by the George W. Borg Corpora- 
tion, Delavan, Wisconsin. Write Reynolds Metals 
Company, 2585 So. Third St., Louisville 1, Ky. 


“Fibber McGee and Molly" every Tuesday night, 9:30 EST & PST 


, NBC 





ae 


HAS ALUMINUM IN MIND 





-says @ lratiie Manager about Sentinel Service 


It used to be that guessing and wondering were major occupations 
with shippers and receivers. They shipped a car, and hoped. 


Today, B&O’s Sentinel Service offers dependable schedules 
from siding to siding. To those who use B&O it is almost like having 
their own private railroad! 


Even if schedules are interrupted enroute, shippers and receiv- 
ers hear about it through the Automatic Records feature of Sentinel 
Service. They are also advised when cars are reforwarded. 


You know with Sentinel Service. Ask our man! 


BALTIMORE & GHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 
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How much do you recover if your car is stolen or is a total loss in a 
erackup? 

In practice, companies usually pay off on the basis of Blue Book value 
or one of the other standard tables, after making adjustment for the condi- 
tion of your car before the accident or theft. The basic principle, of course, 
is indemnity—to put you in the same position, no better or worse, than you 
were before the mishap. (Policies actually limit the company’s liability to 
actual value, replacement cost of the part or car, less depreciation.) 

On partial loss, you usually get what it costs to have the car fixed up. 
But remember this: The company has the right to make repairs itself or 
replace in kind. And it sometimes exercises this right. 


One way to save some of the premium costs of auto insurance is to take 
advantage of your summer home. 

The rate you pay is based on the area in which you garage or keep your 
car. And rates are ordinarily lower outside of metropolitan areas. 

On liability coverage, if you keep your car at a summer place for more 
than 30 days, you’re entitled to a lower rate—if there is one—for the period 
that the car is at the place. This doesn’t hold for physical damage coverage, 
though. The rule there is that you pay the rate for the area in which you 
garage the car for the greater part of the year. i 

A word of caution: If you claim you garage a car out of town, but 
actually don’t, you might have to stand your losses yourself. The company 
could void the policy. 


Give a second thought to continuing work after reaching retirement age 
if you get a lump-sum payment from your company under its qualified 
pension plan. 

If you quit working, you pay only a capital gains tax of 26% on the 
lump sum. But if you keep coming to the office, drawing your full salary, 
the Tax Court has held that the payment is taxable as ordinary income at 
full rates. 

One way to get around it: Make a definite break in your employment. 
Quit, take a couple of months off, then come back to the job. 


If you have a refund due you on last year’s income tax, mark “Refund” 
on the envelope when you mail in your return. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has announced it will examine these returns first—in an effort to 
speed up payments. 

® 


How much wear can you expect out of a shirt? 

The Texas Agricultural Experiment Station of Texas A&M College got 
some precise answers to,that as the result cf a research study into the effects 
of home and commercial laundering. Its finding: On a batch of white broad- 
cloth shirts you could squeeze 68 wearings out of a shirt if you sent it out to 
be laundered each time you wore it. A shirt laundered at home, though, 
would still have some wear in it after 68 washings. Home laundering pro- 
duced considerably less strain. 

Recommendations for maximum wear: Keep starch to a minimum, don’t 
fold or button shirts after washing (hang them up), leave collars turned up 
until the shirt is put on. 
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CHATTED with Western Reserve University economists Wallace Mors and §S. Sterling 
McMillan. They are planning a book on corporate financing, wanted Hoadley’s help. 
Many companies, they said—including Hoadley’s—are shifting emphasis from percent of 


gross sales to return on investment. Hoadley said he'd help. Later he .. . 


TALKED with Ewan Clague, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, on whether 
Clague’s department should charge for its 
statistical services. Then, off toa... 


SNAGGED Simon Kuznets, University of 
Pennsylvania economist, asked some advice 
on a book about 
which Hoadley is contributing. Next, he... 


business forecasting to 


MEETING of the American Economic Assn. The subject was research. Bernard F’. Haley, 


of Stanford University, reviewed projects that have been recommended. 


Alfred C. Neal, 


Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, suggested the group should get down to real life or 
change its name to the “American Assn. of College Professors in Economics.” 


Business Economist on the Prow! 


Economists horse-trade information 
in self-defense. They have to. The U.S. 
economy—Ict alone world economy—is 
far too big an operation for one man to 
understand completely. 

That’s why Walter E. Hoadley, Jr., 
went to Chicago last week for mectings 
of the Allied Social Science Assns. 
Hoadley is economist for Armstrong 
Cork Co. As such, he specializes in 
business economics. That’s a big and 
complicated field—but it’s only a part 
of the whole subject of economics 

Hoadley’s life would be compara- 
tively casy if business operated in a 
vacuum. But it doesn’t; business eco- 
nomics is tightly interwoven with other 
fields of economy. That being the case, 
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Hoadley’s job is to find out as much 
about those other fields as he can. Since 
he can’t specialize in all of them, his 
only way out is to check with men who 
have specialized in them. 

Most of the men Hoadley meets are 
in the same boat as he. Each has been 
able to grasp, fully, only one field of 
economics. By getting together and 
swapping ideas and information, they 
improve each other’s education and in- 
formation. 
¢ Extracurriculars—When cconomists 
gather in formal meetings such as those 
last week in Chicago, they do more than 
sit in scheduled sessions and listen to 
addresses and discussions on set topics. 
They also circulate between meetings, 


talk shop with friends and acquaint 
ances. Often, these extracurricular a 
tivities are as valuable and informative 
as are the scheduled programs and th 
formal papers that are read 

Thus it was with Hoadley 
The pictures on these pag 
at a 08 formal functions and at many 
informal bull sessions. TH 
ment economists, labor cconomists, and 
university professors. He gave 
ideas, and, in turn, got their 

Perhaps some of the other 
mists, as they talked with Hoadley, 
dered just what a business economist 
does—and why a company needs one, 
anyway. For the answer, turn to the 
next page. 


last week 


how him 
met govern 


them hi 


cconogo 


won 
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WALTER HOADLEY, economist for Arm- | LUNCH with the American Statistical Assn.’s forum on economic forecasts. Hoadley (left) 
strong Cork Co., stood in a Chicago hotel sat next to the Budget Bureau's Stuart A. Rice. They heard a timber company economist 
last week, checking over 195 meetings of predict a 20% drop in industrial production, a Ford Motor Co. economist answer that 
Allied Social Sciences Assns., decided to... knowhow can counter business deflation. After lunch, Hoadley 


HAD DINNER and a bull session with an ATTENDED meeting of the American Sta CORNERED Robinson Newcomb of the 
old friend: Sears, Roebuck economist Arthur __ tistical Assn.—of which he is a vice-president. Office of Defense Mobilization, discussed 
Rosenbaum. Talked about next housing Mrs. Aryness Joy Wickens, of Dept. of what happens to the economic forecaster 
boom, next day Hoadley . . . Labor, is president. Later, he. . . when he’s right and when he’s wrong. 


AT THE MEETING of American Economic Assn., Hoadley sat AT RESERVE BANK, Hoadley paid a call on president C. S. 
between O. P. Wheeler (left), vice-president of Federal Reserve Young (white hair), his old boss, chatted with chairman John S. 
Bank of San Francisco, and H. B. Arthur, economist for Swift & Coleman, president of Burroughs Adding Machine Co. Coleman 
Co, Arthur foresaw no over-all decline in meat prices. Finally, . . . said business’ biggest problem is distribution, not production. 
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on annual budget to top management at 
Armstrong. It’s part of the story of ... 


Economist 


¢ For 1952 Hoadley predicted that 


housing starts would run between 
900,000 and 1-million. Many another 
forecaster, and many other companies, 
pulled in their horns. They thought 
credit restrictions and materials short- 
ages would hold construction down. But 
starts actually ran to about 1.1-million. 
Armstrong, with its policies on produc- 
tion, inventories, and sales geared to the 
expectation of high-level business, sailed 
right ahead. 

e For more than two years now, 
Hoadley has been looking for a growing 
market in repairing, modernizing, and 
rebuilding homes. He points out, for 
example, that most postwar houses are 
too small and don’t have enough bed- 
rooms, for today’s families. 

This has filtered through Armstrong 
thinking. More than a vear ago the 
company started work on its “Idea 
House.” This is an old farmhouse ou 
the outskirts of Lancaster, Pa., where 
the company has its headquarters. Arm- 
strong has rebuilt it from basement to 
ridgepole—to set up a showpiece that 
will eventually give millions of cus- 
tomers tips on how they can rebuild 
with Armstrong products. 

Part of the payoff on Hoadley’s fore- 
casting is already coming. Armstrong’s 
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1952 sales to the rebuild-and-repair mar- 
ket were up eg 

¢ Keep at It—This kind of forecasting 
is fine when it works—but it doesn’t al- 
ways work, as many a company and 
many an economist (page 140) has 
learned. Tv use it, you need a phi- 
losophy. And that philosophy, as Hoad- 
ley puts it, would go like this: 

“First—you can’t avoid forecasting. 
Every businessman, whether he knows 
it or not, is constantly forecasting.” In 
fact, every housewife forecasts when she 

oes to the grocery store—she has to 
Senet her needs, make some estimate 
of quantities that she will buy. 

“So, if I ever run out of forecasts, I’m 
dead,” says Hoadley. He carries a run- 
ning business forecast in his head, add- 
ing to it, or modifying it, with every 
scrap of information that comes his way. 

“But the only thing sure about a 
forecast is that it will be wrong.” So 
Hoadley forecasts to a range. In esti- 
mating Armstrong’s sales for next year, 
for example, he'll set a figure and give 
or take 5% on it. (Broadly speaking, 
Armstrong’s sales have run within 5% 
of the figure the company forecast each 
year for the last 15 years.) Even so, he 
deliberately underplays his estimate, 
makes it conservative. Then, if results 
are better than forecast, everyone is 
happy. 
¢ Selling Ideas—The forecast is not 
pushed down anyone’s throat. “The 
guy who swallows one of my forecasts 
whole—or anyone else’s—is a sucker. All 
I can do is to suggest to him: Look, 
here are some things you may not have 
thought about that will affect your 
business.” 

This fits with Armstrong’s philosophy 
on using its economist—a doctrine built 
up over more than 20 years. The econ- 
omist is a staff man, with no operating 
responsibility. He has to sell his ideas 
to the operating men. 

Hoadley sells the line men, in part, 
by drawing them into his forecast. One 
of his big jobs, is to put together Arm- 
strong’s budget for the year ahead. In 
doimg that, he works first with the fore- 
casting committee—which includes the 
treasurer, controller, vice-president for 
manufacturing. The group works out 
a basic outline of what the company 
can expect in the way of general “ 
ness conditions—figures in detail on 
home building, office construction, in- 
dustrial building, and more general esti- 
mates such as industrial production and 
national income. 

«Common Base—Those figures then 
go down the line to sales managers and 
product managers. They do their own 
forecasting on this common base rather 
than having one division expecting a 
general recession while another looks for 
a boom. The product managers make 
their own forecasts as to their sales— 
often negotiating on them with Hoad- 








HEADQUARTERS 
FOR HEAVY STEEL 
FORGINGS 


PRESSURE 

VESSELS 
Whatever your needs for 
heavy steel forgings in in: 
dustry, Midvale can assure 
you of the finest in crafts- 
manship, precision and ulti- 
mate performance. ‘Whether 
it is weldiess gear rings 
for turbine speed reduction 
- cylinders for hydraulic 
presses weldiless high 
pressure vessels for oil refin 
ing, gas reactions and steam 
generation or hardened and 
ground steel rolls for cold 
rolling carbon and alloy 
steel, stainless steel, alumi- 
num, brass, 
foil, paper, linoleum, plas- 
Midvale 
engineers can help you de- 


Midvale crafts 


copper, zinc, 
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PRODUCERS OF FORGINGS, ROLLS 
AND RINGS, CORROSION AND HEAT 
RESISTING CASTINGS 








YES—IT’S THE 
FLO-MASTER 
FELT-TIP)PE 


WRITES ON ANYTHING 


— glass, metal, cloth, wood 


WITH SPECIAL INKS 


—in all colors—instant-drying 
~-non-smudging, waterproof 


FOR INDUSTRIAL MARKING 


— of parts for assembly or storage, 
metal containers, plastic casings, 
etc., in the shipping room on 
boxes, crates, cartons, etc. 


The Flo-master is rapidly replacing 
crayons, paint and tags. It's simple 
to use, always ready and has proved 
more economical 


Available in both Pocket and King size 
—at stationers, art stores. Write for 
descriptive folder to Cushman & 
Denison Mfg. Co., Dept. BW-5, 

153 W. 23rd St., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 














4,000,000 PER DAY 
MOST MODERN LABEL PLANT IN AMERICA 
Complete alr conditioning and high speed, automatic 
equipment give us the edga—BETTER quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any paper 
label job. Let ws demonstrate, Write for quotation today. 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO., 301 W. Ransom, Kalamazoo, Mich, 





“ “ 
Use “clues 
when you want to reach the execu- 
tive market. Write for information. 











HARD FIGURES and hard facts on company operations are the currency in which econ- 
omist Walter Hoadley (center) deals for Armstrong Cork Co. Here he presents figures 


How Business Uses an 


Walter Hoadley was a popular man 
at Chicago last week. Other econo- 
mists were glad to hear from him. Per- 
haps, too, they were a little jealous. 
For they rate his company as one that’s 
close to paradise for an economist. 
Here’s why: 

¢ It’s big enough—$200-million in 
sales—to afford to have a company 
economist and to give him plenty of 
scope. Its 350 products are sold in 
every corner and cranny of the U.S. 

e It’s one of the few major com- 
anies with a management that has 
‘ trained to use an economist—and 
that will listen to him. 

This makes Hoadley something of a 
rare thing in U.S. industry. Many com- 
panies have economists; but mostly they 
are used as market researchers or ana- 
lysts. The economist’s chief contact 
with top management is through formal 
memos—which may or may not be read. 

Hoadley reports directly to Arm- 
strong’s president, C. J. Backstrand— 
and he does it face-to-face, informally. 
It is difficult to trace in the complex 
relationships of modern group manage- 
ment, but his mark can be found on the 
company’s major policy decisions. 
¢ The Job—How does a company 
economist get that way? 


Hoadley says that his job is to “mini- 

mize surprise in the front office.” He 
keeps his eye on the whole economy- 
everything outside of Armstrong’s in 
ternal operations. Since many of Arm 
strong’s products go into construction, 
he predicts in detail where the construc 
tion business will be a year from now 
Beyond that, he looks ahead as much 
as 10 years into the industry's future 
pat growth possibilities. 
e Eye on Washington—No company 
operates in a vacuum. So Hoadley 
watches Washington for developments 
that will touch Armstrong. He has to 
know, for example, what a change in 
the Federal Reserve Board’s policies on 
credit may do to operations of Arm 
strong’s plant in Pensacola. 

Hoadley checks foreign developments 
for anything that will affect Armstrong's 
string of plants overseas. More im 
portant, he watches the play of eco 
nomic developments that bear on a 
wide range of commodities—cork, rub 
ber, linseed oil, others—that Armstrong 
must buy in highly speculative markets 
¢ Forecasting—This is translated into 
company operations. Hoadley’s fore 
casts, filtered through the minds of top 
management, eventually come to be a 
part of policy. 
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in the chemical process industries 


Prospects are limitless in the Chemical Process Industries... 
for atomic energy, titanium and new coal chemicals... 

for better products, more volume and wider distribution. 

It’s a teeming, great-growth market, increasing output constantly 
and consuming more than a third of all manufacturing’s total 

for power, fuels and energy. 

And in this atmosphere of progress, 

CHEMICAL WEEK gives management the outlook 

that helps them put profit-making plans in action. 


Sharply focused on developments with dollar implications, 

CHEMICAL Week is the headquarters for business news of the market. 
Factual, authoritative and far-reaching in influence, 

it cuts deeply across all the buying layers of management 

...in research and development, in production and engineering 

...in administration and distribution. 

That’s why so many advertisers find CuemicaL WEEK 

indispensable to sales. From laboratory to plant to front office... 

it’s process management’s own magazine. 


MANAGEMENT MEN ARE TALKING 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36, W.Y. 





Many companies are making really amazing savings by produc- 
ing their cartons right in their own plants on our Model PA Carton 
Former. This machine makes sturdy, firmly glued cartons from die- 
cut blanks, which cost far less than factory-made cartons or blanks 
that are set up by hand. 

AND THERE’S NO LABOR PROBLEM — for the PA Carton 
Former requires no operator — merely has to be kept supplied 
with blanks and glue. Since its magazine holds from 500 to 1,000 
blanks, one person can attend to feeding and do other useful work 
besides. . 

The PA Carton Former operates on the principle of continuous 
motion. Gluing time is nine times longer than in other machines, 
despite its high speed — up to 102 cartons a minute. Specially de- 
signed forming plates result in greater accuracy, permitting perfect 
registration of printed matter on the carton. You have a quality 
carton in keeping with the quality of your product. 

Get all the facts on this modern, money-saving machine. 


Model PA Carton Former 


Occupies only 3’x 6’ of floor 
space. Fits in perfectly with any 
production line. 


* 
Write for literature 


PACKAGE 


MACHINERY COMPANY 
CARTON DIVISION 


PR 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND ATLANTA DALLAS DENVER 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLI VANCOUVER, WASH, TORONTO MEXICO, D.P, 
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ley. They add in an estimate of costs 
and come up with a forecast of next 
year’s profits for their own line. That's 
the key figure, since Armstrong, like du 
Pont (BW —Oct.18'52,p194), uses re- 
turn on invested capital as its chief 
budgeting tool. 

In the ‘end, all the figures come back 
to Hoadley. He and the forecasting 
committee present them to top manage- 
ment. By then, though, the committee, 
in effect, has had a vote from a big 
slice of Armstrong’s management. 
Hoadley has already sold his forecasts. 
e Margin for Error—By estimating to 
a range, too, Hoadley leaves a lot up 
to operating men. If rubber prices look 
shaky, for example, Hoadley, working 
with an expert commodity man on his 
staff, will get together a forecast of 
prices—but a forecast that gives only 
the range of prices to be expected. It’s 
up to the purchasing department to do 
the actual buying—and to be sure that 
Armstrong pays no more than its com- 
petitors do, 

Forecasting is only one of Hoadley’s 
jobs, although it enters into practically 
everything that he does. He also: 

e Advises regularly on the com- 
pany’s over-all policy on inventories and 
prices. Much of this work is done 
through another management commit- 
tec. And again, it’s largely a job of 
setting targets for the operating men. 

¢ Guides policy on capital ex- 
penditures through studies of the de- 
mand for building materials and other 
products. Here, it pays to be constantly 
looking ahead for up to 10 years 

¢ Checks up on the company’s 
performance. In part, this means work 
ing with the controller and other staff 
members in checking each product 
against what was expected of it in the 
budget. An important part is to check 
Armstrong’s performance in different 
lines against competition. 

e Finally, Hoadley works as a 
financial public relations man for the 
company. This means a lot of speak 
ing, informally to plant managers, 
security analysts, other small groups; 
formally to distributors and dealers, 
government agencies, businessmen’s 
gatherings of all kinds. This missionary 
work is a big part of his job, keeping 
Hoadley on the road about one day a 
week. 

Hoadley doesn’t try to cover all this 
like a one-man whirlwind. He has a 
staff of four—an assistant, an analyst 
specializing in commodities, a specialist 
in statistics, and a secretary. He relies 
on them to do most of the detailed 
work and to follow for him many pub 
lications—from BUSINESS WEEK to re 
ports on weather in cotton-growing 
areas. In addition, he works closely 
with a half-dozen market research 
specialists in Armstrong’s four divisions. 
e The Sources—Hoadley relies chiefly 
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WASSILY LEONTIEF and his input-output studies and... 


Finding New 


You can make a pretty good guess 
right now as to what will go down in 
the books as the big contribution of the 
20th century to the science of eco- 
nomics. It is going to be the develop- 
ment of massive pieces of apparatus to 
measure, define—and eventually, per- 
haps, predict—the structure of a coun- 
try’s economy in statistical terms. 
¢ Swallowed—Wesley C. Mitchell and 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search set economics on this track 
shortly after World War I. Vor a time, 
their work looked like grubby figure- 
chasing in comparison with the brilliant 
theorizing of J. M. Keynes. But in the 
end, the philosopher-statisticians swal- 
lowed Keynes up, and by now they have 
taken over all the best parts of his 
theory and built them into their own 
structures. 
¢ Part and Parcel—The biggest develop- 
ment to come out of this line of study 
so far is the system of national income 
estimates. Mitchell and Simon Kuznets, 
of the National Bureau, were the chief 
designers, but the apparatus was later 
taken over by the government. The 
Commerce Dept. now regularly pub- 
lishes the estimates of national income, 
gross national product, and their com- 
ponents. Not only economists but a 
lot of businessmen lean so heavily on 
these figures that they think of them 
as in the same class with the time sig- 
nals from the Naval Observatory. 

In the late 1930s and early 1940s, 
economists generally were absorbed 
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MORRIS A. COPELAND with his moncyflows system are . . 


Tools to Study Business 


with this beautiful new piece of ma- 
chinery. They devoted themselves to 
extending it, tightening up loose bolts, 
putting a high shine on the brasswork, 
They put it to work in planning the 
wartime economy and the reconversion. 
¢ Weak Spots—But after World War 
II, the researchers began to find fault. 
The national income apparatus has its 
drawbacks; the information that. it 
cranks out has some enormous holes 
in it. For one thing, national income 
deals with big, loose aggregates; it 
throws little or no light on the situa- 
tion of individual industrics. For an- 
other thing, national income deals, as 
its name implies, with incomes. It 
takes no direct account of the accumula- 
tion or depletion of assets. 

The realization of these deficiencies 
started philosopher-statisticians building 
new machines—not to replace the na- 
tional income apparatus but to do jobs 
that it couldn’t do. 


How Goods Flow 


To many a businessman, the U.S. 
cconomy appears as a galaxy of busi- 
nesses that wheels in an orderly way 
around his own Little Giant Widget 
Co. He may sell widgets to General 
Motors, a big star in anybody's galaxy; 
he may buy raw materials from U.S. 
Stecl; but these big stars are not the 
center of his economic universe. He 
sees himself at the center. 


Last week, when the economists met 
in Chicago, two of these new machin 
were on public view. One is the input 
output apparatus of Wassily Leontief 
designed to measure the structural re 
lations between the various industries 
that make up the total economy. The 
other is the moneyflows analysis of 
Morris Copeland—designed to empha 
size the role of money transactions, 
many of which are ignored or loosely 
grouped together in a straight income 
accounting system. 
¢ Supplement—Nceither will replace na 
tion income, even when it is perfected 
and put on a regular basis. But both 
are comparable to the national incom¢ 
figures in that they combine statistical 
reporting and theoretical analysis to cre 
ate a machine for measuring and de 
scribing the economy. Both of them 
give an extra push to what you might 
call the industrial revolution in the 
science of economics. 


through Industry 


Formal’ economics 
couraged him in this view. It 
stressed sweeping generalities such as 


have never en 


has 
marginal utility, the quantity theory 
of money, and gross national product 

concepts that dwarf the Little Giant 
Widget Co. But in a few government 
agencies and in a half-dozen university 
research groups a picture of the econ 
omy gradually has taken form that tells 
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on people for his information. He has 
a hard core of perhaps 50 friends in 
industry—many of them economists or 
market analysts-whom he sees or 
phones fairly regularly. They keep him 
posted on what’s happening in steel, 
or lumber, or the drug business—in 
which Armstrong has a big interest 
since cork seals and glass bottles are 
major products. In return, he “horse- 
trades” with them the results of his 
own investigations on the business out- 
look or on what’s happening within a 
given industry. 

In addition, he has friends through- 
out the government agencies—many of 
them trained economists who spend 
their lives following credit policies, 
some commodity like rubber, or the 
construction industry. When someone 
in Armstrong wants to know what, say, 
a strike will mean, Hoadley’s impulse 
is to get on the telephone and consult 
the experts. 


Why Forecasts 


Ask the average economist to make 
a forecast, and he’ll be right only six 
out of 10 times. Just by flipping a coin 
he should get five right guesses out of 
10. That means par for the profession 
is only a little better than blind chance. 

This unhappy fact did nothing to 
cheer economists (page 134) gathered 
in Chicago for their annual convention. 
An even more sobering thought: They 
don’t see much hope for fine any 
better in the near future. 
¢ Batting Average—A group of speakers 
who have been keeping boxscores on 
economic predictions—headed by Stahrl 
Edmunds, of the McGraw-Hill eco- 
nomics staff, and Paul W. McCracken, 
of the University of Michigan—brought 
economists the bad news. 

The forecast that still gives eco- 
nomists the greatest pain was the one 
in 1945, predicting 8-million unem- 
ployed in the changeover from war to 
peace. This flop stemmed from gov- 
ernment economists. But Edmunds re- 
called that forecasts of a recession in 
1947 were even more numerous, were 
just as widely wrong, and this time came 
— from academic and _private- 
industry economists. It was Edmunds 
who came up with the 60% rating. He 
based it on a study of more than 120 
forecasts published between 1946 and 
1951 


¢ Hopeful—Despite this so-so record, 
forecasts are a necessity for busiuess, 


and economists gloomily expect to be 
called on to make them. McCracken 
reported a few hopeful signs to cheer 
them up over the at run: 

(1) Monetary policy, particularly in- 
terest rates, is coming back into the 
forecasting game after being shunted 
aside for around 15 vears. McCracken 


Hoadley inherited much of his oper- 
oes pattern from Wilson Wright, his 
predecessor. Wright was brought in, 
straight out of Dartmouth, as part of 
a new planning department set up in 
1930. In that era, most companies had 
no idea of what an economist could do 
—Armstrong itself didn’t have much of 
an idea. Wright built up his job to 
where he became a right arm of man- 
agement. 
¢ Experience—Hoadley, who is 36 now, 
brought a lot of experience with him 
when Armstrong hired him three years 
ago. He was senior economist and an 
officer of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago. Since his graduation from the 
University of California in 1938, he 
has done research in dozens of fields— 
from reemployment to credit policies 
for mobilization. Even so, he might 
have been more or less shelved at Arm- 
strong without the company’s tradition 
of using an economist. 


Go Haywire 


thinks that this will improve accuracy. 

(2) Surveys of what consumers and 
businessmen will do about making pur 
chases are beginning to fill a blind spot 
in formal economic theory. 

(3) Mathematical models of the eco- 

nomy will make important contribu 
tions, though they have not been no- 
tably successful so far. 
e Defeats Itself—Most sobering of all 
was a question that cropped up in 
many of the sessions. Can forecasts ever 
be correct, even with complete knowl 
edge? 

Carl Christ of Johns Hopkins Uni 
versity, a physicist-turned-economist, 
raised the question this way. Assume 
that forecasts become accurate and arc 
widely accepted by businessmen and 
consumers. Some will immediately be 
gin playing against the forecast in the 
hope of profits. Businessmen will in 
crease or decrease production, buy or 
sell inventories, speed up or slow down 
capital investment. These actions will 
change the conditions on which the 
forecast was based, and will therefore 
cause the forecast to go wrong. The 
inevitable result is that the better the 
forecast and the more widely it is ac 
cepted, the more certain it will be to 
go wrong. 

While hunting for answers to 
their forecasting difficulties, economists 
would like to pass the responsibility 
back to sales managers—the men who 
used to supply U. S. business with 
most of its predictions about sales and 
profits. Sales managers still do a lot 
of it. 

But as one economist wearily ob 
served: “Those guys are getting too 
smart. Now they say, ‘Go hire an 
economist if you want a forecast.’” 
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output as nothing but a hodgepodge of 
mathematical gibberish, based on a col- 
lection of questionable data. 

¢ Attack—About a year ago, the auto 
industry attacked it as a step toward 
state control of business (BW —Jan.5’52, 
p23). Later this month, incoming Sec- 
retary of Defense Charles E. Wilson— 
former president of General Motors— 
will take a close-up look at the device. 

At the same time that the Air Force 
was helping Leontief with cash, the 
Navy paid for a study that attacked 
input-output. 

These controversies show how far the 
concept has come since Leontief went 
down to Washington in 1942 to explain 
his first rough tables. He spread the 
tables out on the floor, took off his 
shoes, and walked back and forth across 
the material, showing Air Force officials 
how the idea could be used to measure 
the ability of the economy to produce 
for war. 

Leontief’s book is too technical ever 

to be a best seller, but for the master- 
minds it does two things: (1) It answers 
criticisms of the idea from mathema- 
ticians and economists, and (2) suggests 
new and wider uses of input-output by 
industry. 
¢ Guide to Expansion—One chapter, 
for example, indicates how businesses 
may someday be able to test proposals 
for capital outlays with input-output 
tables, and may throw light on plant- 
location problems (BW —Aug.23'52, 
p146). 

Up to now, the main job of input- 
output researchers has been to gather 
more and more details about how 
America actually does business—not in 
the stratosphere of classical economic 
generalizations, but grubbing down 
among bills of lading, invoices, and 
engineering blueprints. To make the 
lan really practical, researchers will 
ave to sharpen and increase the data 
fed into the computers. That’s because 
the whole concept rests on a broad as- 
sumption that, for example, it takes 
about the same amount of coal, ma- 
chinery, and manpower to produce a 
kilowatt-hour of electricity in one year 
as in the next. Actually, the amount of 
coal per kilowatt-hour has been steadily 
decreasing. 

That means that input-output analy- 
sis depends not only on fairly accurate 
information about what goes into a 
product at a given time, but it must 
also adjust for technological change. 
This is the job that many economists 
and mathematicians say can never 
be done to a useful degree of accuracy. 
¢ Closing the Gap—Another chapter 
in the book closes a gap in the earlier, 
crude tables. It is devoted to a study 
vf the capital goods needs of indus- 
tries, and the impact of capital goods 
expansion on the economy. The 
question was raised originally by the 
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Inadequate roads are wasting over a 
billion dollars a year in people’s time 
and corting too many lives through 
traffic accidents. 

You bought your car for pleasure 
and service. It’s a wonderful ma- 
chine, capable of carrying you and 
your family anywhere you want 
to go, quickly and comfortably. 
Yet you are getting only about 
half the pleasure and use out of 
your car because our inadequate 
roads put undue strain on it and 





Why you are 
getting only 


half the use 


and pleasure 
from your car 


you, too. We don’t lack miles of 
road. We do lack the right kind of 
roads over those miles . . . wider 
roads, better surfaced roads, 
more super highways. Roads that 
smooth out sharp turns, roads 
built on better subgrade beds. 
The cost to all of us of providing 
them will be more than repaid by 
operating economies from your 
own car and those passed along 
to you by the industries served 
by motor carriers. 


American Trucking Industry 
American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D. C. 





Volumes of Experience at your Fingertips 


In the case of the Lake Erie Engineering Corporation, volumes of experi- 


ence means... more than anything else. . . specialists in the application of 
hydraulic press power. This is the reason so many manufacturers have 
turned to Lake Erie's engineers for improvements in their production 
techniques. Here they find many skills in one complete service. Here they 
find experience, manufacturing facilities and engineering knowledge which 
have been helping industry give shape to products manufactured from 
metals, plastics, rubber and wood for over 30 years. Unless you have inves- 
tigated the production power of modern hydraulic presses you may not be 
producing at the highest possible speed. We will welcome an inquiry which 
may lead to our working together for a better, faster, lower cost job. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
AND DIE CASTING MACHINES 
General Offices and Plant: 


700 Woodward Ave., Buffalo 17, N. Y. 


Truncated cones for turbo-jet aircraft engines produced 
in a single draw...one of the most exacting metal form- 
ing jobs performed by industry today. This Lake Erie 
150 ton Triple-Action Hydraulic Press is efficiently per- 
forming this precision operation in the plant of a New 
England manufacturer. LAKE ERIE ® 





LAKE ERIE HYDRAULIC PRESSES ore available in any size... standard, modified and special designs — 
horizontal and vertical types—for Metal Working—Plastics Molding—Forging—Metal Extrusion—Processing 
—Vuleanizing — Laminating — Stereotype Molding — Die Casting — Briquetting — Baling — Special Purpose. 
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the president of Little Giant that he is 
right—that the economy can be accu- 
rately viewed as wheeling ponderously 
around his own business, much as stars 
wheel about each other in the astrono- 
mer’s universe. 

e The Last Word—This week the man 
who originated that concept—Wassily 
Leontief, a Harvard economist—turned 
in a progress report. He and nine ce 
workers at Harvard published a book 
titled Studies in the Structure of the 
American Economy (Oxford University 
Press, New York, $11). 

The book updates what they have 

found about the American economy as 
a vast interplay of relationships among 
industries. The authors call their con 
cept “input-output.” In Leontief’s lan 
guage, input stands for everything used 
by an industry in production; output 
stands for the flow of its products out 
through the economy. By using elec 
tronic computers, and by digging for 
facts to feed into the computers, you 
can measure the flow of goods between 
industry groups in dollars; reduced to 
tables the computations look somewhat 
like filled-in crossword puzzles (BW- 
Dec.15’51,p94). 
e Working Tool—Leontief didn’t de 
vise this method just to make the presi 
dent of Little Giant feel at home in the 
business galaxy. As a theory, it took 
form in Leontief’s mind during the 
late 1930s. Later it was sponsored by 
the Air Force and Rockefeller Founda 
tion, as a possible working tool for the 
armed services to measure thé impact 
of arms production on the nom) 
This is done by feeding an assumed 
rate of arms output back into the tables, 
to see what it does to supply and de 
mand for goods of all sorts 

Input-output doesn’t question any 
basic tenets of established onomic 
theory or remake the image most busi 
nessmen have of how capitalism works. 
On the contrary, it brings the day-to 
day internal workings of the system 
into sharper focus than any other de 
vice yet contrived by economist 
e Discord—Nevertheless, from its very 
beginning, the idea has been the center 
of a running fight among businessmen, 
economists, and government planners: 

e Leontief and his crew think the 
device can obtain the most accurate 
measurement of economic relat onships 
we have ever had. They agree with the 
Air Force that it can be used to choose 
between alternative arms production 
programs, though by itself it cannot 
ever make decisicns in the broad sense. 

e Businessmen aren’t so éure. Some 
top executives fear that the use of input 
output jn armaments programing means 
that it eventually might be used to make 
decisions that businessmen could make 
better. Others are already using parts 
of input-output in their own planning. 

e¢ Many economists still see input- 
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time when the industry was worrying 
about overproduction. Its accuracy in 
mobilization work since Korea is hid- 
den in classified data, but there’s ob- 
viously a lot of Air Force satisfaction 
over its workings. 

Because of this showing, there’s a 
possibility that the Air Force will be 
asked to surrender its present guardian- 
ship of the idea to the Defense Dept. 
That would be a sure sign, as far as 
the Pentagon is concerned, that in- 
put-output has arrived. 


One possibility of trouble for Air 
Force lias is Congress, which so far 
has voted money for input-output re- 
search without questions—and without 
really knowing much about it. Some- 
where between $1-million and $2-mil- 
lion has been spent on it, which prob- 
ably makes it the most expensive single 
cconomic research project ever spon- 
sored by the government. When ee 
gress gcts down to appropriations this 
session, Chances are that Air Force will 
be asked to justify the money. 


...And goes in and out of each cha 


Billions of Dollars 


These groups were advancing or 
returning money 





Households 





Industrial 
Corporations 














And in this year (1942) the 
federal government obtained 
all of it to finance the war 





Federal 
Government 





an Economic System 


-houscholds, corporations—were being 
iestricted in their spending by war- 


institutions, and unincorporated busi- 
nesses. 

By determining in which direction 
and how fast money is flowing among 
these groups, you get a good analysis 
of the cconomy—its size, speed, tone, 
and health. The moneyflow accounts 
will show which group is stepping up 
its spending, which groups are using 
less money to meet their own needs— 
are either saving it or lending it to 
other groups. 

Thus, in the chart above for the 
year 1942, the federal government was 
stepping up expenditures to meet the 
a of World War II. Other groups 
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time controls and shortages, These 
groups advanced money to the govern- 
ment. ‘The stepped-up flow of money 
through the Treasury was the dominant 
economic fact of 1942. 

lor postwar years, the moneyflow 
picture would show a reverse flow. The 
government cut its spending and paid 
back some debt; households and cor- 
porations began spending freely. 
¢ Hand to Hand—In terms of Cope- 
land’s system, the basic fact of eco- 
nomic life is the hand-to-hand move- 
ment of money. Copeland disregards 





COLD-ROLL-FORMING 


gives you all of 
these advantages 


We tower lost - 


@ In busy metal working plants, 
vigilant production men are con- 
stantly on the lookout for places 
where, due to increased demand for 
their products, the time is ripe for 
a change of methods. They know 
that in the shaping of metals into 
finished products or components, 
cold roll forming has many impor- 
tant quality and cost advantages 
over all other methods 

In some instances it becomes pos- 
sible, by redesign of the product, to 
adopt cold roll forming. In others, 
the mere need for higher produc- 
tion makes the change profitable. 
Again, redesign often leads to a 
saving in weight which, in the case 
of the more expensive metals, alone 
may amount to much more than 
the conversion cost. 

When such changes are indicated, 
feel free to avail yourself of the 
Yoder engineering service in ana- 
lyzing and determining the prac- 
ticability of cold roll forming 
choice and cost of equipment, and 
other pertinent questicns. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohie 


Cold-Roll 
FORMING 
MACHINES 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of the 
Kearney & Trecker Corporation 
has declared a 100% stock divi- 
dend to stockholders of record 
as of December 26, 1952, payable 
on the 15th day of January 1953, 
or as soon thereafter as said 
stock shall have been registered 
under the new Wisconsin Secu- 
rities Law, and new stock certifi- 
cates are available. 


Signed: 
R. L. BISCHOFF 


Secretary and Treasurer 


KEARNEVTRECKER 
[MACHine TOOLS) 
Kearney & Trecker Corporation 
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fresh, soft, low-cost 


WATER 
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with fine industrial sites at 


CHARLESTON, S.C. 


For specific data: 

Write Arthur M. Field, Chief 
Engineer, CHARLESTON 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
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WHEN YOU NEED 


executives; administrative, 
technical, or junior, advertise 
for them in the “clues” sec- 
tion of BUSINESS WEEK. 
More than 220,000 of them 
read this publication each 
week. 














Air Force: How much can we ex 
pand the economy and still produce a 
given amount of arms? Robert N. 
Grosse, now with the Bureau of the 
Budget, wrote this chapter while at 
Harvard with Leonticf. He shows what 
96 industry groupings require by way 
of plant and gs to turn out 
a given quantity of final product. 

Grosse found a surprising concentra- 
tion of capital requirements—10 indus- 
trial groupings in his table have 80% 
of the cpt — of the country. 


rz 


“Money flows through these main channels.... 


; blk feiss 





This sort of digging is Leontief’s 
answer to the critics of input-output. 
Are facts missing, or of questionable 
accuracy? Then go out, and get what's 
needed. 

e Too Accurate?—In the broader field 
of mobilization planning, the Air Force 
plainly feels that such pinpoint ac 
curacy isn’t required—that the idea is 
useful even in its present developmental 
phase. Air Force brags that the method 
—crude as it was six years ago—dis 
closed the coming steel shortage at a 








How Money Flows through 


of Cornell University economist Morris 
A. Copeland. He started work on it 
in 1945. Now, in a book just pub 
lished, he has described it in full for 


Right this minute, all over the U.S., 
CO fe and institutions are paying, 
» returning, and _ transferring 
money to other people and institutions. 
The total sum of these cash transac- 
tions in any given year is breath- 
takingly huge—it was over half a trillion 
dollars in 1942—and fearsomely  in- 
tricate. But if you step back from the 
scene a little, the individual payers and 
payees merge into groups, and the 
transactions resolve themselves into 
broad streams. These streams, called 
“moneyflows,” form the basis for a new 
way of measuring economic activity. 

The monceyflow system is the baby 


the first time. The book: A Study of 
Moneyflows in the United States (Na 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc., New York, $7.50). 

¢ Pipelines—In Copeland’s — system, 
there are 11 segments of the U.S 
cconomy among which money flows 
For simplification, these 11 can be 
lumped into four main groups: indus- 
trial corporations, households, the 
federal government, and “all others’’— 
including local governments, financial 
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EMPLOYMENT 


ous Selling Opportunity Offered 
Sales Manager-Opportunity for aggressive imagi- 


native eales executive with experience in 
instituting and directing sales policy in na- 
tional market, Ability to analyze and plan are 
primary functional requirements. This is a 
position of real responsibility for a man who 
can show a proven record of resulta. Include 
brief summary of experience with inquiry. 
SW -6398, Business Week 
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Retail Executive, age 39 18 poor successful 
background in various lines and phases of re- 
tall operation. Wants manager position with 
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N. Y. Territory, ete. P. O, Box 166, Rochester, 
N. ¥ 


tod 
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. . . What is the practical 
value of the moneyflow 
idea? .. .” 

MONEYFLOWS starts on p. 144 


all operations that don’t involve such 
movement—for example, accounting en- 
tries to record depreciation. It’s the 
immediate money transaction, he 
thinks, that quickly reflects changes in 
economic activity. 

In this, his system differs from na- 
tional income or gross national product 
accounting. The gross national product 
method is interested only in expendi- 
tures for final items of production; the 
moneyflow system traces all the inter- 
mediate money transactions, too. 

Take the case of an automobile, for 
instance. Copcland’s system would take 
into consideration the amount the con- 
sumer paid the dealer, the loan the 
dealer got from the bank, the amount 
the dealer paid the manufacturer, the 
price the manufacturer paid for steel, 
and so on down the line. The sum of 
money handled in all these transac- 
tions, naturally, would be much more 
than the value of the car. But it’s the 
transactions themselves, not the value 
of products, that interest Copeland. 
¢ Uses—What is the practical value of 
the moneyflow idea? Economists who 
know it predict that it may become an 
important aid in setting monetary and 
fiscal policies. 

Even now, moneyflow accounts at 
the Federal Reserve Board’s Division of 
Research are giving experts a frame- 
work on which they can project future 
monetary developments. When the 
system is publicized more, private 
bankers may find it useful, too. 

For general business use, the statistics 
would have to be more up to date than 
they are now. Eventually, they may 
be published on a quarterly basis, like 
the national income statistics of the 
Dept. of Commerce. 

Then, company economists and 
others concerned with sales forecasting 
can add moneyflow data to the indi- 
cators they regularly follow to answer 
the old question: “How’s business?” 
The complete moneyflow data should 
give a much better indication of the 
trend of monetary activity—and which 
groups are active—than does the partial 
data now available, like the figures on 
bank loans and check clearings. 
¢ Backers—Copeland and his systern 
have plenty of backing—another fact 
that may help put moneyflows across 
with businessmen. When Copeland 
started work on the idea in 1945, he 
had the sponsorship of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research and the 
Committee for Economic Development. 
The Federal Reserve Board also took 


an active interest, as it has ever since. 

Moneyflow studies have been con- 
tinued by FRB since 1947. A statistical 
unit in FRB, headed by Daniel Brill, 
has updated Copeland's figures, in less 
detail, to cover the years through 1950. 
Brill’s unit has also experimented with 
moneyflows as a tool for analyzing cur- 
rent monetary problems, and has tried 
to relate the system to the older na- 
tional income accounting method 
¢ Findings—Copeland has done some 
analyzing with his system, too. He has 
come up with some new ideas on eco 
nomics. 

For one thing, he says, it's wrong 
to think of money as flowing through 
the economy like water. This implies 
a time lag while the flow takes place 
Instead, moneyflows take place almost 
instantaneously, like the flow ot elec 
tricity. A decrease in one group's cash 
is balanced simultaneously by an in 
crease in another group's 

Another thing Copeland finds is that 
any sector of the economy can speed 
things up at will. Even if other sec 
tors are lagging, one group can make 
money circulate faster by increasing 
its own spending. 
¢ Bulls, Bears, and Sheep—Copeland 
has developed his own language to de 
scribe moneyflows. Groups that step 
up expenditures faster than can be 
handled by their own normal receipts 
of funds are called “bulls.” They get 
the money from other groups, “bears,” 
who are cutting expenditures to a point 
lower than usual. Still other groups, 
often the majority, that just aren’t in 
creasing expenditures as fast as receipts 
—“sheep”—may also contribute funds 

The more discretion a group has over 
its spending—that is, the more choice 
it has in how it handles its cash—th« 
more bullish or bearish it can get. In 
moneyflow parlance, for instance, the 
federal government is usually bullish 
It has great discretion over its expendi 
tures, and in the past has often in- 
creased spending much faster than tax 
receipts. 
¢ Big Sector—The federal government. 
in fact, was responsible for the great 
est moneyflow in the years covered 
by Copeland’s study. This indicates 
that Treasury operations have a power- 
ful influence on the rest of the econ- 
omy. 

Federal Reserve operations to con- 
trol bank credit, Copeland thinks, are 
less important. They can only 
a limited influence on short-term busi 
ness* fluctuations. The volume of 
moneyflows subject to FRB control 
mostly bank loans—is relatively small 

Still, Federal Reserve policy does 
have some long-term influence. In- 
creasing bank credit can have impor 
tant long-run price effects, even if these 
cffects are obscured temporarily by 
other, bigger moncyflows. 
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Very likely your automobile has some of these bearings 
in its transmission. They saved you money, indirectly, by solving a production 
problem. The simple addition of a steel “snap” ring to a 
standard ball bearing eliminates the need for machining a shoulder 
to hold the bearing in position. 


This bearing development is another typical example of the Fafnir 
attitude and aptitude — a way of looking at ball bearing 
problems from the designer's viewpoint, on aptitude for supplying 


the right bearing to fit the needs. The advantages 
of these attributes gained from over 40 years of experience in 
the manufacture of bearings are available to help you solve bearing problems. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


(ies) 
ve. THE MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 
4/ 
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THE TREND 





Controls for the Future 


Wage and price controls have been doomed since 
the election. There’s almost no chance that present 
ceilings will live beyond the Apr. 30 expiration of the 
present law. And there’s a very good chance that they 
will be changed drastically—or killed outright—as soon 
as the new Administration takes office 10 days hence. 

But before they die, Congress must decide whether the 
executive should retain the authority to resurrect them 
later. ' 

At first there seem to be no reasonable grounds for 
debate. The use of direct controls is inimical to the 
basic character of our economy. They are a device for 
perpetuating the power of a centralized bureaucracy. 
There is the grave risk that they will remain in force 
long after their usefulness is over. 


Inadequate Controls 


The sorry record of the past two years illustrates the 
threat and the inadequacy of the direct controls system. 
If controls were justified after Korea, they were no 
longer justified once wages and prices were brought into 
balance. Yet the program is still in operation. The 
primary responsibility for this rests, of course, with the 
present Administration, which has used controls as a 
political weapon. The balance between wages and prices 
has been thrown out of kilter by wage boosts that have 
made a mockery out of the stabilization program. In 
fact, the Wage Stabilization Board isn’t even a board 
since the President overruled its recommendation and 
made his pre-election present of $1.90 an hour to John 
L. Lewis’ mine workers. 


Positive Reasons, Too 


These negative considerations seem reason enough to 
justify abolition of controls. But there are sound posi- 
tive reasons as well. A return to the traditional indirect 
controls is long overdue. It is high time that the 
central banking authority, the Federal Reserve Board, 
is permitted to carry out its normal obligation of con- 
trolling the supply and availability of credit. 

It is time to cut down government spending, time for 
tax relief. Taken together, these pervasive indirect 
measures would not only check the tendency toward 
centralization, but would restore some of the normal 
checks and balances that have been thrown overboard 
through the rapid rise in executive power. Despite these 
arguments, it is advisable that the authority to reimpose 
controls should be retained. This does not imply a lack 
of faith either in the free enterprise system or the Eisen- 
hower Administration. Indeed, there’s little doubt that 
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the incoming executive will be as unwilling to resort to 
direct controls as the outgoing was anxious to use them. 

The unpleasant fact is that there may be times when 
direct controls are required. Indirect controls can meet 
any normal situation, but in an emergency, such as 
after an atom bomb attack, the government would be 
handicapped if it lacked effective controls to mobilize the 
economy. Admittedly, such emergencies are rare. But to 
ignore the possibility is to court disaster. 


Standby Controls 


One plan to meet with an external threat of this 
nature would leave the controls in mothballs, ready to 
be taken out whenever Congress declares an emergency. 
It should be recognized, however, that there is no such 
thing as push-button warfare on the economic front. 
Nor would any enemy hold his fire until Congress was 
in session. 

It appears, then, that what we require is both control 
machinery and the authority to use the machinery if 
an emergency arises. This was the recommendation of 
the American Assembly (BW—Dec.13’52,p30). But for 
Congress to grant standby authority does not mean the 
authority should be a blanket one. The nation should 
be doubly insured against: (1) an extreme emergency; 
(2) an encroaching executive. 


Who Should Decide? 


The decision to impose controls should rest with some 
representative and informed group that is above politics 
and completely free from executive control. There may 
be no such animal, but the Federal Reserve Board comes 
closest to filling the bill. ‘The board’s members are in 
constant touch with the economic situation. That means 
they would be able to act without delay. They are also 
reasonably well insulated from politics, which means 
they have the independence to ignore pressure groups. 
And they are a sober constructive group, unlikely to 
impose controls for the sake of controls. 

Even so, it would be well to spell out the specific 
limits of the board’s authority. The board would’ not 
have any hand in the actual operation of controls. Its 
job would be to decide if, in fact, a state of emergency 
exists. Or, after controls are in effect, the board would 
decide whether or not they should be lifted. 

In writing a new act, Congress must also consider the 
defects in the present machinery. If these are corrected, 
and if authority to invoke controls is vested in FRB, it 
would appear to offer the greatest amount of protection 
at the least possible risk. 
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SHAKEPROOF’ SPEED NUTS — 


SELF-RETAINING FEATURE ELIMINATES RIVETING, STAKING OR WELDING 


They're easy to install ‘Ee without special tools ... can't clog 


with paint... make screw driving faster = ... lock tight with unique 


thread gripping action » and assure a strong, shock resistant fastening. 
ri 


R 
‘\Pastening Headquarters od 
DIVISION OF ILLINOIS TOOL WORKS 
St. Charles Road, Elgin, lilinois ¢ Offices in: principal cities 
In Canada: Canada Illinois Tools Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


America’s Great Resources Plus A Free Economy Made This Business Possible! 


*T.M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Tinnerman Products, Inc. 





lal Le-telaelel stening specialists, experienced 


with the requiremer t« f near y every mass assemb y 
. PRODUCT ANALYSIS SERVICE industry, are at your service to help your staff 
develop improved wer st fastening methods 


MAVE YOUR PRODUCT “FASTENING ANALYZED” 





